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Wörterbuch 

ZU 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

BY 

HELEN  KELLER 


Bearbeitet  von  L.  BÜLTE,  Vorsteherin  der  städtischen  höheren  Mädchen- 
schule zu  Mettmann. 


Erklärung  der  Aussprachezeichen. 


Vokale: 

1)  ä in  glass,  calf,  bäth,  hard; 

2)  a in  tub,  but,  sun,  son; 

3)  ae  in  fat,  bad,  man; 

4)  e in  care,  where  (nur  vor  r); 

5)  e in  met,  send; 

6)  I in  bee; 

7)  i in  pin; 

8)  5 in  fall,  law,  for,  Lord; 

9)  o in  not,  cough; 

10)  5 in  Sir,  firm,  her,  burn; 

11)  a in  about,  the  horse,  se- 
cond; better,  ear; 

12)  ü in  move,  root; 

13)  u in  put,  bull,  foot; 

14)  o in  Glasgow,  follow,  to- 
bacco (unbetonten  Silben). 
Wortton  durch  'gegeben: 

In  den  nicht  umschriebenen 
Wörtern  bezeichnet  der  Akzent 
nach  einfachem  Vokal  zugleich 
den  alphabetischen  langen 
Laut:  a'  = e1,  e'  = I,  i',  y'  = ai, 
o'  — ou,  u' = jü;  nach  Kon- 
sonant Kürze  des  vorhergehen- 
den einfachen  Vokals  (außer  bei 
r und  Konsonanten:  deserve). 

EnglUh  authors.  122.  Lief.  Wöj 


Diphthonge: 

1)  ai  in  pine; 

2)  au  in  house; 

3)  ou  in  no; 

4)  o)  in  oil; 

5)  e1  in  day,  fate. 

Halbvokale,  Halbkon- 
sonanten: 

1)  j in  tube  (tjüb),  use,  news; 

2)  u in  water. 

Konsonanten: 

p,  b,  t,  d,  f,  h,  1,  m,  n; 
k in  come,  monarch; 
g in  game,  give; 
v in  very; 

J)  (stimmlos)  in  thick; 
ö (stimmhaft)  in  this; 
s (stimmlos)  in  sink; 
z (stimmhaft)  in  zeal; 
s in  shine  — z in  rouge  (also: 
ts  in  church  — dz  in  John); 
r in  right; 

q = Nasal  in  England. 

terbuch.  1 


abandon 


2 


after 


Aban'don  oerlaffen;  aufgeben 
ability  gäßigfeit 
abla'ze  lobernb;  ftraljlenb;  all 
— gang  $euer  unb  flamme 
able  fähig;  to  be  — imftanbe 
fein,  fönnen 

about  um  ...  Ijerunt;  gegen, 
ungefähr;  to  be  — im  33e= 
griff  fein;  it  is  — to  happen 
e§  mirb  gefcfjefien 
above  fiber,  oben 
abrupt  fteil,  fdjroff 
ab'sence  Slbmefenljeit;  SD^anget 
.ab'solute  abfolut,  unabhängig; 

unbebingt,  üottftänbig 
absorb  (obsob')  abforbieren,  ein* 
faugen,  in  fid)  eingieljen;  feffeln 
abstract  abftraft,  t^eoretifd) 
absurd  (absS'd)  miberfinnig 
abuse  mißhanbeln;  mißbrauchen 
accident  $ufatt,  gufättigeä  Gr* 
eigni§,  Unglüd,  Unfall 
accompany  (-kam-)  begleiten 
accomplish  üottenben,  guftanbe 
bringen,  au§führen 
account  Rechnung;  Bericht;  Gr* 
gähluug;  on  — of  um  . . . 
mitten;  on  all  — s auf  jeben 
gatt;  on  his  — um  feiltet* 
mitten;  on  no  — um  feinen 
SßreiS;  on  that  — beSmegen; 
to  — berechnen;  berichten 
accustom  (a)  gemöhnen 
achieve  (otslv')  Oottbringeu; 
üottenben;  leiften;  guftanbe 
bringen 

achievement  $)urd)*,  SluSfül)* 
rung,  SBottenbung;  £>elbentat; 
Erfolg  [geben 

acknowledge  anerfennen;  gu* 
acquaintance  93efanntfd)aft 
acquainted  befannt 
acquire  ermerben,  erlangen,  be* 
fommen;  erlernen 


across  freugmeiS;  quer  burch, 
mitten  burch 

act  tun,  honbeln,  mirfen;  to  — 
on  Ginfluß  höben  auf 
act  £at,  Slft,  §anblung,  £ätig- 
feit 

action  (sek'sn)  £anblung 
active  tatfräftig,  energifd) 
activity  Sätigfeit;  SSefenbigfeit, 
Sebljaftigfeit 
actress  ©cßaufpielerin 
actual  (sektjuol)  mirflich,  äugen* 
blicflich,  gegenmärtig;  s.  ba£ 
SBirfliche  _ 

acute  (okjüt)  fpißig,  fcßarf, 
ftedjenb;  afut,  hißig 
add  gufammengählen;  h™gu*, 
beifügen 

addition  Beifügung;  in  — to 
noch  bagu,  außer 
adequate  (sedlkuot)  angemeffen, 
paffenb 

administrative  SßermaltungS* 
ad'mirable  bemunberungSmürbig 
admiration  93emunberung 
admission  Einlaß,  Aufnahme 
adva'nce  (ä)  gortfcßritt,  $8or* 
rüden;  to  — Doranfommen; 
— d oorgefcßritten 
adva'ntage(s)  (ä)  Vorteil,  S^ußen, 
Geminn,  günftige  Gelegenheit 
advi'ce  fKat,  tttatfdflag;  Sftach* 
ricßt,  Mitteilung 
advisable  ratfam 
advi'se  raten,  9tat  erteilen;  be* 
nachrichtigen,  in  Kenntnis  feßeit 
affection  (ofek'son)  Neigung, 
Zuneigung,  Siebe 
affectionate  tyxtfxti),  liebeöott, 
gütig;  your  — friend  $>ein 
2>id)  liebenber  greunb 
affliction  SBefümmerniS,  Xrübfal 
afraid  fürdjtenb;  ängftlich,  bange 
after  ja)  nach,  gemäß;  nach* 


afternoon 


3 


anxious 


bcm;  fpäter ; — all  fchliefjlich, 
am  @nbe 

afternoon  -iftachmittag 
afterward(s)  (af'touodz)  nachher, 
fpäter;  bann 
again  wieber,  Wieberum 
against  gegen 
age  filter,  3eifa^er 
aggravate  erfchweren;  er^ö^cn 
ag'itate  erregen,  aufregen,  in 
heftige  ^Bewegung  fefcen 
ago  üorfjer;  oorbei;  long  — nor 
longer  geit 
ag'ony  2Ingft 

agree  übereinftimmen;  fid)  ein* 
nerftanben  erflären 
ab:  — me!  ac^I 
ahead'  an  ber  ©pijge 
aid  Jpilfc;  to  — Reifen 
aim  fielen,  ftreben 
ai'mless  gwedloS,  gielloS 
air  fiuft 
airy  luftig 

akin'  berwanbt;  entfpredjenb 
alas!  (alas)  ach! 
alert'  waebfam,  auf  ber  §ut, 
lebhaft,  unwichtig 
ali'ke  gleich,  gleichförmig 
ali've  (ai)  lebenb,  am  Seben, 

lebenbig 

all  gang,  all;  above  — bor 
allem;  — at  once  gang  plö^* 
Itch;  — persons  alle  Seute; 

after  — bei  aHebem;  not  at 

— gang  unb  gar  nicht; 

nothing  at  — burdjauS  nichts 
alley  (se'li)  ©drehen 
alli'ance  33iinbniS 
allow  (au)  erlauben,  geftatten; 

mit  dbj.  u.  $nf.  = laffen 
allu'rement  Rodung,  Neigung, 
9IngiehungS!raft 
almost  faft,  beinahe 
alone  allein 


aloud  (au)  laut 
alread'y  bereite,  fchon 
also  auch,  fchon;  ebenfalls 
alternate  (sel'toneH,  51'-)  ab* 
Wechfeln;  (aelto'not,  ol-)  ab* 
tuechfelub 
although  obgleich 
ambit'ion  ©hrgeig 
ambit'ious  ehrgeigig 
amen'ity  21nmut;  2lnnehmlid)feit 
amid'  mitten,  inmitten 
amiss'  berfehrt,  falfcf) ; ungelegen 
among  unter,  gWifchen 
amount'  (au)  betrag,  §öf)e; 
Söebeutung,  SBichtigfeit;  to  — 
to  fiel)  belaufen  auf 
amu'se  oergnügen,  beluftigen; 
unterhalten 

amusement  (z)  Unterhaltung, 

geitoertreib;  ©piel 

an'alyze  gergliebern,  gerlegen 
an'cestor  Vorfahr,  2lhn 
a'neient  altertümlich,  alt 
an'ecdote  51nefbote,  luftige  @e* 
fchid)te 

an'ger  $rger,  33erbrufj 
angry  ärgerlich,  berbrie§lid),  böfe; 

to  grow  — gornig  werben 
an'guish  Slngft,  dual 
an'imal  $ier 

annex'  Anhang,  «Bufafc;  ^eben* 
gebäube 

announcement  Slnfünbiguug 
anoi'nt  ölen,  falben;  einreiben 
another  ein  anberer;  noch  einer, 
wieber  einer 

answer  (än'sor)  SlntWort;  to  — 
antworten,  beantworten 
anthropolog'icalanthropologifch, 
ben  äftenfehen  betreffenb 
anticipate  borauSfeljen ; im  bor* 
auS  borfteKen,  auSmalen 
antiq'uity  Altertum;  SSorgeit 
anxious  (seij'sos)  äugftlid) ; bange ; 

1* 


any 


4 


atmosphere 


before^;  begierig ; boh  ©el)nfud)t 
any  irgenb  ein;  jeber 
anybody  irgenb  jemanb;  jeber 
anything  irgenb  ettoag;  alleg 
anywhere  irgenbtoo,  an  jeber 
beliebigen  ©teile;  — eise 
irgenbmo  anberg 
apart  abfeitg;  abgefonbert;  be* 
fonber§ 

apparatus  |>ilfgmittel 
appeal  appellieren  an,  bitten, 
fid)  berufen  auf;  s.  Berufung 
appear'  (er)fd)einen,  fid)  geigen 
appearance  (£rfd)einung;  @c* 
fdjeinen;  Siugfeljen,  Slnfeljen; 
Slnfdjein 

applause  (oplöz')  Beifall 
app'le  dpfel 

apply'  anloenben,  gebrauten; 
paffen;  to  — to  fid)  tuen* 
ben  an 

appreciate  (eprl'Siet)  fd)ä£en, 
mürbigen;  richtig  beurteilen 
appreciation  2Bertfd)äpung, 
SMrbigung 

approa'ch  2lnnäl)erung;  to  — 
fid)  nähern,  näljer  fornmen 
appropriate  (opro'upri8t)  an* 
gemeffen,  geeignet;  to  — (-et) 
fid)  aneignen 
a'pron  ©djürge 
aptitude  ^ötpgfeit 
ar'bour  Saube 

ari'se  (-rose,  -risen)  entfielen; 
auffteigen,  fid)  ergeben;  ent* 
fpringen 

arithmetic  (orijj'motik)  Stellten, 
IRed)enfunft 
arm  Slrm 
armful  Slrmbofl 

around  (au)  ringgumljer;  runb 
Ijtrum 

arra'nge  einridjten;  beftinimen, 
(an)orbnen 


arrangement  5lnorbnung 
arri'val  Slnfunft 
arrive  antommen,  eintreffen 
art  $unft 

artic'ulate  artifulieren,  beutli<$ 
fpredjen 

as  ftue;  alg;  ba,  mäljrenb;  eben 
alg;  so  far  — infofern  alg; 
fo  feljr,  bafj;  — for  (to)  n?ag 
betrifft;  — soon  — fobalb  alg 
ascend'  (Ijin)auffteigen,  (l)in)an* 
fteigen,  erfteigen 
asha'med  befd)ämt 
ash'es  (pl.)  Slfdje 
aside  beifeite 

ask  (er)fragen,  (er)forfdjen;  for* 
bern;  (for)  bedangen  (nadj), 
bitten  (um);  to  — one’s 
opinion  jem.  um  feine  SJtei* 
nnng  fragen;  to  — questions 
fragen  fteHen,  fragen  rieten 
an 

asleep  im  ©d)laf;  to  be  (fast) 
— (feft)  fdjlafen;  to  fall  — 
einfcplafeit 

as'pectSlnblid;  Slnfidjt;  9Xugfid)t 
aspiration  ©treben 
assert'  behaupten,  erflären;  fid) 
geltenb  machen 

assist  unterftü^en,  Reifen,  bei* 
fteljen 

assistance  |>ilfe,  93eiftanb 
asso'ciate  fid)  berbinben,  ber* 
einigen,  (with)  in  SSerbinbung 
flehen  (mit) 

assu'rance  8$erfid)erung,  gu* 
ficfyerung 

aston'ish  in  ©rftaunen  fepen; 
(at)  fid)  munbern  (über);  — ed 
erftaunt 

astron'omy  Slftronomie,  ©tern* 
unb  ^immelgtunbe 
at'mosphere  Umgebung 


attach 


5 


believe 


attach  (atmts')  to  befeftigen  an; 
fidj  anfjeften 

attain  erlangen,  erhalten 
attempt'  SBerfudj,  Angriff,  Utt* 
terneljmen;  to  — Perfuchcn, 
mögen 

attend  begleiten;  bead)ten;  bei* 
mobnen;  aufmarten,  pflegen 
attention  ?Iufmerffamfeit 
atti're  21nsug,  Xrad)t;  to  — an* 
fleiben,  anpupen,  fd)tnücfen 
at'titude  Stellung,  «Haltung 
attract'  anjiel)en,  auf  fid)  sieben; 
erregen 

au'dible  hörbar 

au'dience  guhörerfdjaft,  Ißubli* 
augment'  berinefjrcn  [fum 
aunt  (ä)  Xante 

author  (5'fiar)  ©chriftftcfler, 
21utor 

authority  Autorität;  93eljörbe; 

SSorftanb;  2Infef)en,  Sftadjt 
authorship  SSerfafferfdjaft 
autobiog'raphy  ©elbftbiographie 
autumn  (5'tam)  £erbft 
avaricious  (avari'sas)  ehrgeizig 
avoid  Permeiben 
await  (er)marten 
awake  (awoke,  awaked)  er* 
machen,  mach  merben;  auf* 
mecfen;  21bj.  mach,  munter 
awa're  gemahr 
away  fort,  meg;  Ijinmeg 
awful  (5)  fdjretflid);  furchtbar, 
entfejjlid) 

awhi'le  eine  SBeile,  möhrenb 
einiger  geit 

Baby  !leine§  $inb,  SBinbdjen 
back  fjtücfen;  21bP.  jurüct 
background  £intergrunb 
bad  fchledjt,  fdjlimm,  arg;  to 
be  — off  fd)led)t  baran  fein, 
arm  fein 


balmy  (bä'ma)  balfamifd),  buftenb 
band  Xruppe,  9Jiufiffapeüe 
band  23anb,  33inbe 
bank  Ufer 

bar  halfen;  (Witter,  Stieget ; to 
— Perfchliefjen,  oerriegeln, 
Perfperren 

bare  (e)  fahl,  nacEt,  blofc 
bark  23or!e,  Ütinbe;  93ar!e,  flei* 
ne§  ©d)iff 
bark  bellen 
barren  bitrr,  öbe 
bar'rier  ©djraufe,  Karriere 
bask  (ä)  fiep  fonnen 
bas-relief  (bäsrilif'  ober  frans. 
2Iu§fprad)e;  f.  2lnmerl.)  S3a§- 
relief,  flad)  ober  palb  erhabene 
21rbeit 

bath  (ä)  23ab;  — tub  (a)  93abe* 
manne. 

bathe  (e1)  haben 
bathing-suit  (-sjüt)  23abeansug 
beach  fladjeS  Ufer,  ©tranb,  33ucpt 
bead  $erle 
bear  S3ör 

bear  (e)  (bore,  borne)  (er)tragen 
beast  milbeS  Xier 
beat  (I)  (beat,  beaten)  fdjlagen, 
Hopfen,  ftofcen;  s.  ©d)lag,  ©tofj 
beautiful  (bjü-)  fcpön,  präeptig 
beauty  ©d)önf)eit 
because  (bikö'z)  meil 
become  (-came,  -come)  merben; 
bed  $8ett  [gesiemen 

bee  Söiene 

before  bePor,  ehe;  suPor,  Porher 
beg  bitten,  erfuchen 
begin  (began,  begun)  beginnen, 
beginning  2tnfang  [anfangen 
behind  hinten;  snrüd;  hinter, 
hinterher 

behold  (beheld)  feljen,  fchauen 
being  SBefen,  ©ein  [trauen 
believe  glauben,  meinen;  Per* 


below 
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break 


below  unten 

bend  (bent)  beugen;  biegen 
beneath  unter,  unterhalb 
benef'icence  SBohttun,  2öot)ttat 
benefit  Söoljltat;  Vorteil,  9^u|en; 

for  the  — gum  S'ht&en 
benumbed  erftarrt 
ber'ry  33eere 
beruff'led  gerlnittert 
beside  abgefehen  non,  neben 
besides  aufcer,  aufjerbem 
betray  Oerraten;  üertoden 
between  gtoifchen 
bewilderment  SSeftürgung,  S3er- 
toirrung 

beyond'  jenfeit,  über  . . . hinauf 
bi'cycle  gahrrab 
big  grofj,  bid 
billow  SSetle,  ©turgmette 
bind  (ai)  (bound)  binben;  feft* 
binben;  to  — up  oerbinben 
bird  (5)  S§oget 

birth  (§)  ©eburt;  — place  ©e» 
burtSort 

bitS3ijr,  Riffen,  ©tüddjen;  ©ebifj 
bite  (bit,  bitten)  beiden;  to  — 
the  dust  ben  ©taub  teden 
bitter  bitter(Iid)) 
bitterness  SBitterfeit ; SSerbitte* 
rung 

black  fdjmarg 

blade  93Iatt;  — of  grass  ©ra§* 
halm 

blade  ©djeibe,  $tinge;  ©d^toert 
blame  tabetn 

blan'ket  2)ede,  mei^e  motlene 
S3ettbede 

blast  (ä).  SBinbftofj,  ©turm 
blaze  (e1)  in  flammen  ftetjen, 
anfachen;  s.  ©tang,  ©cheiit 
blend  mifchen,  berfchmetgen 
blind  blinb 

blindman’s  buff  (a)  S3linbefuh 
blood  (a)  S3  tut 


bloom  S3Iüte;  to  — in  S3tüte 
ftehen 

blos'som  S3tüte;  to  — erblühen, 
fnofpen,  aufbtühen 
blot  befteden,  befubetn;  to  — 
out  anStöfchen,  üertüifchen 
blow  (ou)  ©d)tag,  ©treid),  ©tofc; 

to  — (blew,  blown)  btafen 
blue  btau;  s.  S3täue 
board  S3rett,  S)iete;  33orb  (eines 
©d)iffe§);  to  — bieten,  mit 
SSrettern  berfetjen 
board  2lu3f<hnfj,  S3et)örbe 
boat  (ou)  S3oct,  ^atjn 
body  (o)  Körper 
bondage  ©ebunbenheit,  SSanbe 
book  $8u<h;  — case  S3üd)erfach, 
93ü<herf<hranf 
boon  ©eminn 

bord'er  ©renge;  — land  ©reng* 
tanb 

bore  beläftigen,  üerbriefjtich  ma» 
chen 

born  (bear)  geboren;  to  be  new- 
— neu  geboren  merben 
bot'any  S3otanif,  ^ftangenfunbe 
both  beibe,  beibe§ 
bottom  ©runb,  S3oben,  ©rbc 
bough  (ou)  gtoeig,  Sift,  ©eäft 
bower  (au)  Saube 
bowl  (ou)  SRapf,  © chüffet 
box  Mafien,  ©d)achtet,  Äifte, 
®ofe;  ©d)tag,  ©treich 
boxing-match  gauftfampf 
boxwood  S3ud)§baum 
brain(s)  ©ehirn;  SSerftanb 
branch  (ä)  gtoeig 
brass  Skeffing* 
brave  braö,  tapfer 
bread  (e)  S3rot 
breadth  S3reite 

break  (e1)  (broke,  broken)  (ger») 
bretpen,  gerfd)lagen,  gerreifccn; 
to  — down  gufantmenbrechen; 


breakers 
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by 


to  — forth  fjerüorbredjen;  to 
— off  abbrecpen;  broken  uit* 
Sufammenljängenb 
breakers  Sranbung 
breakfast  (brek'fost)  ^rü^ftüdf 
breath  (href)  Sltem;  |>aud) 
breathe  (bri5)  atmen;  91tem 
fd)5pfen 

breathing  (i)  9Itmeu,  51teml)oleu 
hreeze  58rifc,  friftfjer,  fuller 
Söinb 

bridle  gügel,  ©aumjeug 
brief  furs,  flüchtig 
bright  (brait)  Ijcfl,  flar;  freunb* 
lid);  leudflenb,  gldnjenb,  ftral)* 
Ienb;  gefcfjeit 
brightness  ©d)önl)eit 
brilliancy  (-Ijon-)  glän^enbe 
$arftellung,  Reiter  ber  Sercb* 
famfeit 

brimful  iiberooll 
brine  ©alsmaffcr;  9Jieer 
bring  (brought)  bringen;  to  — 
forth  fjeroorbringen 
broad  (5)  breit;  tneit 
broaden  fid)  ermeitern 
brook  (u)  Sad) 
brotherhood  Srüberfdjaft 
brow  (au)  ©tirn;  Sorjprung; 
9tanb 

brush  <ßinfel,  Duafte;  Sefen; 
bufdjiger  ©cpmans;  to  — 
bürften,  abfeljren;  leicht  be* 
rühren;  to  — by  (past)  bor* 
beieilen,  borbeiftreid)en 
brush  ©ebiifcf),  Unterbolj  (Am. 
Sufcpfjols,  mit  $icfid)t  be* 
becfteS  ©elänbe) 

bud  (a)  Änoipe;  to  — fnofpen 
budget  (bad'zot)  Soranfdjlag, 
Vorrat 

bugbear  (bag'ber)  ^Sopanj, 
©djredbilb 
build  (built)  bauen 


bunch  (a)  ©trauß;  — of  hair 
£marlode 

buoyancy  (bo^j-)  ©pannfraft; 
£>eiterfeit 

buoyant  fdjaufelnb;  Reiter,  le* 
benbig 

burn  (burnt)  (ber)brennen 
burr  (§)  4?iilfe 

burst  (burst)  berften,  plapen; 
s.  SluSbrud);  to  — upon 
ßcreinbredjen,  plöplid)  offen* 
baren 

bury  (beri)  begraben 
bush  (u)  Sufd) 

business  (bi'znos)  (55efcf)äft; 

Sorßaben;  ©acf)e 
bustle  (basl)  £aft,  Unrut)e; 
£ärm;  to  — lärmen;  fiep 
tummeln 

busy  (i)  befd)äftigt;  tätig;  to  — 
doing  a thing  befd)äfiigt  feilt 
mit  etma§ 

but  aber;  fonbern;  nur,  bloß; 
ol)ne;  nad)  ber  legation  al3; 
I cannot  — id)  faun  nid)t 
uml)in;  if — menu  aud)  nur; 
I would  have  done  it  — id) 
mürbe  e§  getan  fjabeit,  menn 
nicf)t  . . .;  — for  menn  . . . 
nidjt  (gemefen)  märe 
butter  (a)  Sutter;  to  — mit 
Sutter  beftreießen;  --cup 
Sutterblume 
butterfly  ©djmetterling 
butternut-tree  grauer  Söalnuß* 
baunt 

buy  (ai)  (bought)  laufen 
buzz  (a)  fdjmirren,  fummett 
by  borbei,  borüber;  bei,  neben; 
an;  nad);  burd)  (nad)  bem 
Saffib);  — the  door  an 
(neben)  ber  £ür;  — itself  an 
unb  für  fid);  — daylight  am 
Sage;  — and  — nad)  unb 


cabin 
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chain 


nacp,  balb;  — the  — neben* 
bei  gejagt;  — path  Sftebenpfab 

Cabin  Kajüte,  Sabine 
cage  SMfig 

cake  Stucpen;  --bowl  $ucpen* 
fäüffel  (*napf) 

call  Slnruf,  Stuf;  Vefucp;  to  — 
rufen,  nennen,  ermähnen;  to 
— away  abrufen;  to  — forth 
perborrufen;  to  — on  (upon) 
a person  jent.  befugen;  to  — 
to  mind  in§  ©eböcptni§  rufen ; 
to  — up  aufrufen,  herauf* 
rufen,  aufforbern 
calm  (kam)  Stupe,  ©tide;  to  — 
beruhigen 
cam'el  darnel 
camp  Sager;  SBopnung 
Canadian  fanabifcp 
cana'ry  $anarienbogel 
candidate  Vetoerber(in) 
can'died  übergudert,  fanbiert 
candy  gudermerf 
canoe  (konu')  ®anoe,  leidjtcr 
$apn;  to  — ®apn  fahren 
capacity  (-pse'-)  f^äf)ig?eit 
cape  Stop,  Vorgebirge;  C—  of 
Good  Hope  Sfap  ber  ©uten 
Hoffnung 

cape  Shagen,  lofer  Mantel 
ca'per  greubenfprung;  to  — 
püpfen,  fpringen 
capri'ce  (I)  Saune;  plöplicper 
©infall 

capricious  (kopri'zos)  taunifcf), 
rounberliep 

cap'tain  Hauptmann 
capture  (ksep'tsor)  fapern,  ge* 
fangen  neunten 

car  (ä)  SSagen,  ©ifenbapntoagen 
cardboard  Sßappbedel,  Starton 
care  (e)  Summer,  ©orge;  ©org* 
fait;  to  — Shimmer,  ©orge 


empfinben;  to  — for  (ob.  to  nt. 
■gnf.)  geneigt  fein;  Snft  paben; 
to  — for  ©orge  tragen  für; 
to  — for  a person  fid)  etm. 
au§  einer  $erfon  ntad)en;  to 
— to  geneigt  fein,  Suft  paben; 
to  take  — of  forgen  für 
caress'  Siebfofung 
caressing  liebtofenb 
carriage  (kse'ridz)  SSagen 
carry  tragen,  fcpleppeu;  to  — 
off  forttragen;  to  — out 
auSfüpren;  to  — on  betreiben; 
to  — in  mind  bep  alten,  er* 
mögen 

casca'de  äöafferfad 

case  (ke^s)  gad;  gntteral,  £>üde; 

in  — im  gade  bafj 
cast  (ä)  (cast)  toerfen;  to  — 
off  abmerfen;  to  — down 
niebermerfen 
cat  Shpe 

cat'aract  SBafferfad 
catch  (caught)  fangen,  auf  fan* 
gen;  to  — hold  of  feftpalten, 
ergreifen;  to  — on  the  wing 
im  gluge  erpafcpen 
cause  (o)  Urfadje,  ©runb;  to  — 
oerurfacpen;  (mit  gnf.)  beran* 
taffen,  laffen 

cease  (sis)  aufpören,  ab*,  nacp* 
laffen 

ceaseless  unaufpörlid) 
celebrated  berüpmt,  gefeiert 
centre  üdtittelpunft,  ^entrant ; 
to  — fid)  fon^entrieren,  ben 
Skittelpunft  bilben 
century  (sent'sori  u.  -jori)  gapr* 
pnnbert 

cer'emony  Zeremonie,  Vorgang 
certain  getoip,  fidjer,  beftimmt 
certificate  geugniä,  Veftötigung 
cha'fe  reigen;  reiben 
chain  Shtte 


chair 
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clue 


chair  ©tupl,  ©ip 
chalkhill  (tsö'k-)  ^alffjüget, 
Stalfgebirge 

cham'bered  mit  Kammern,  316=» 
teiluugcn  berfepen 
cham'pion  ftörnpe;  SSorfämpfer ; 

9lbj.  bor^üglicpft;  -ätteifter* 
chance  (ä)  Sufatt;  ©lüdSfafl; 

Gelegenheit;  9ttögtid)feit 
change  (e1)  2öed)fel,  (33er*)2lit* 
berung;  to  — (ber)önbern, 
medjfeln,  bertaufdjen 
chap'ter  Kapitel 
charm  tReij,  Räuber 
charming  reijenb,  be^aubernb 
chase  ^agb ; to  — jagen,  Sagb 
madjen  auf 

chas'm  (kaezm)  SIbgrunb,  @d)Iud)t 
checker  $amenfpiel,  (— s)  $)a* 
menfteine 

cheek  SBange,  93acfe 
cher'ish  lieben 

cherry  ßirfdje;  — tree  ßirfdp 
chess  ©cpadjfpiet  [bäum 

chessman  ©djaepfigur 
chestnut  föaftanie 
chicken  ^üpndjen,  ßüdjfeiit 
chick-weed  Sßogelntiere 
chief  pauptfädjlid),  £aupt* 
child  (pl.  — ren)  $inb 
chi'ldhood  föinbtjeit 
childish  finbtid) 

chill  fait,  fdjarf;  to  — erftarren 
madjen;  — ing  fepneibenb  falt 
choi'ce  SSaljl,  SluSmapI;  2tbj. 

au§gefud)t,  auSerlefen,  foftbar 
choke  erftiden,  würgen 
choose  (chose,  chosen)  Wählen, 
auSWciljlen,  lieber  motten 
chop  aerfd)neiben,  jerfeptagen, 
branben 

Christmas  (kris'mos)  2Beif)nad)* 
ten;  — Eve  Slbenb  bor 
2Beiljnad)ten,  ^eiliger  Stbenb 


church  ft'irdje 
cir'cle  (9)  Ärei§ 
circumstance  (sS'kom-)  Umftanb, 
guftaub,  Sage 

cit'y  ©tabt;  C—  ©tabtteit  in 
9tem  5)or! 

clad  gefleibet;  half-  — fjatbnadt 
clamber  ftettern 
clan'gour  ftlang,  Stoppern 
clap  floppen,  flatfdjen 
clasp  Umfaffen,  Umarmung;  to 
— an*,  ein*,  platen,  um^ 
fdjliefjen,  einfaffen,  umftam* 
mern;  umarmen;  — of  hand 
£>anbfd)Iag 

classify  einteilen,  orbnen,  flaffi* 
feieren 

claw  (5)  ßtaue,  ftmfj 

clay  ßet)m;  %on 

clean  (I)  reinigen,  reinmatfjen; 

3lbj.  rein;  glatt 
clear  flar,  rein;  frei;  tjett 
clever  flug,  gefdjeit 
climb  (klaim)  flettern,  ftimmeu; 

to  — down  perunterftettern 
cling  (clung)  Heben,  anpangen; 
feftfjalten,  fid)  anftammern, 
fief)  tjeften  an 
clip  fd)tieiben,  abfdjneiben 
cloak  Skantet 

close  (klous)  ge*,  berfd)toffen; 
bid^t  bei  (an),  genau;  s.©d)tu{3, 
@nbe;  to  — (-z)  einfdjliefjen, 
fd)Iiefjen;  to  — upon  fjerein* 
bredjen,  umfangen 
cloth  (klop)  ®leib;  Xud),  geitg; 
pl.  —es  (klouz)  Kleiber,  ®lei* 
bungSftüde 
clothe  f leiben 
cloud  SBolfe 
clover  fölee 

clovery  fteeartig,  nad)  ®tee  buf* 
tenb 

clue(ü)gaben ; $uffd)tuj3,©dpffet 


clumsy 
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comprehensive 


clumsy  (a)  ungefcpidt 
cluster  trauben-,  büfcpeltueife 
umcpfen,  gufammenpäufen 
clutch  erfaßen,  ergreifen,  pacfen; 

to  — at  greifen  nacp 
coast  ®ufte,  (Am.)  mit  ©cpnee 
unb  ©iS  bebecfter  Slbpang;  to 

— (Am.)  pinabfapren  (bon 
einem  Slbpang  mittels  Scplit« 
tens  ober  ^aprrabs) 

coat  Shod;  gell;  — tail  9fod« 
fcpofe. 

coil  (o1)  gettmnbene  Spirale 
coincidence  gufammentreffen 
cold  Äälte;  21bj.  fait,  füpl 
collect'  fammeln,  gufammenbrin* 
gen,  «tragen 
collection  Sammlung 
college  pope  Schule,  ©pm* 
nafium,  (Am.)  Uniüerfität 
col'our  garbe 

combination  gufammenftetlung 
combine  fontbinieren,  gufammen« 
fteflen 

come  (came,  come)  f ommen ; to  — 
across  ftofjen  auf;  to  — after 
pinterperfommen;  to  — back 
gurüdfommen;  to  — down 
perunterfommen;  to  — forth 
perborlommen;  to  — home 
n acp  §aufe  fommen;  to  — on 
peranfommen,  toeiterfommen ; 
to  — in  sight  ficptbar  toerben; 
to  — true  maljr  merben;  to 

— up  perbeifommen,  ficp 
napen;  to  — upon  one  jem. 
antreffen,  fto&en  auf  jem. 

comfort  (kam'fot)  Xroft,  93ei* 
ftanb;  93epaglicpfeit,  ©ernüt« 
licpleit,  93equemlicp!eit;  to  — 
tröften,  ftärfen,  beruhigen,  bei* 
fteljen 

comfortable  bequem,  angenehm 
comical  fomifcp,  fonberbar 


command  (ä^  93efe^I,  ©ebot, 
Auftrag;  to  — befehlen,  an* 
orbnen,  gebieten 
commen'ce  anfangen,  beginnen 
comment'  SluSlegung,  Deutung 
commit'  (a)  begehen  (einen 
ler);  anüertrauen;  übergeben; 
to  — to  memory  bent  ©e* 
bäcptnis  einprägen,  auStoenbig 
lernen 

com'mon  getüöpnlicp;  allgemein, 
gemeinfam;  — day  2Wtag*, 
alltäglich;  — s dauern  beim 
Scpacpfpiel 

commonplace  alltäglich 
commu'ne  fich  unterhalten,  SSer- 
fepr  pflegen 

communicate  (kamjü'-)  mit« 
teilen;  Anteil  paben;  in  SBer* 
binbung  (SSerfepr)  fiepen 
communication  Mitteilung,  23e* 
fanntmacpung;  üftacpricpt;  23er* 
fepr,  Umgang 

companion  ©efäprte,  ©efäprtin, 
©efpiele,  ©efpielin 
companionship  ©efetlfcpaft,  ©e* 
noffenfcpaft 

com'pany  (kam-)  ©efetlfcpaft; 

Umgang,  23erfepr 
com'pass  ®ompap;  to  — um- 
geben, einfcpliefjen,  umfaffen 
compel'  ghiingen,  nötigen 
com'petent  befähigt;  auSreicpenb 
competition  Mitberoerb;  to  enter 
into  — fid)  bewerben  mit 
complete  (kompll't)  üoKftänbig 
complicated  fd)tt)ierig,  öeriuicfelt 
compo'se gufammenftellen ; btlbeu 
composition  ^ufammenftetluug ; 
31uffap 

comprehend' umfaffen;  begreifen, 
üerftepen 

comprehen'sive  umfaffenb 


conceal 
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cool 


conceal  verbergen 
conceive  (konsiv')  begreifen, 
f offen;  fid)  borftetlen 
concentrate  fongentrieren;  rid)* 
ten  auf;  gufammenfaffen 
conception  51uffaffung,  33or* 
ftetlung 

conclude  folgern,  fdjliefjen;  ber* 
muten 

conclusion  ©chlufj 
condemn  (-dem')  berbammeit 
condition  93ebingung;  Slage, 
©tetlung;  guftanb,  ÜBerfaffung 
conduct'  führen,  leiten 
conductor  Rührer,  ©chaffucr 
confidence  SSertrauen,  $u* 
trauen,  3uücrfic^t 
confident  bertrauenäbofl,  git* 
traulich,  bertrauenb 
conflict  Eanipf 
confound'  bertoedhfeln 
confront'  bie  ©tirn  bieten,  ent* 
gegenftellen 

confuse  (z')  burdjeinanber  tnerfen, 
bertbirren,  au3  ber  Raffung 
bringen;  — d bertbirrt 
confu'sion  SBertuirrung,  $Bcr* 
legenheit;  Unbeutlichfeit;  Särm 
conge'uial  (i)  gufagenb 
congestion  33lutanbrang 
connect'  berfnüpfen,  berbinben, 
in  gufantmenhaiig  bringen 
conquer  (kog'ko)  erobern 
conscience  (konSons)  ©elbiffen 
conscious  (konSos)  benutzt;  to 
be  — of  a thing  fid)  einer 
©ache  benmfjt  fein 
consciousness  SBelbufjtfeiit 
con'sequence  golge;  ®rgebni§; 

©ebeutung,  20id)tigfeit 
consequently  bemgemäfj,  folglich 
consid'er  erroagen,  überlegen; 
betrachten,  holten  für,  be* 
benfen 


considerable  beträchtlich,  bebeu* 
tenb;  »nichtig;  (Am.  biel,  felfr, 
ein  gut  Xeil) 

consideration  ^Betrachtung,  ©r* 
tbägung;  the  subject  under 
— ba§  in  33etrad)t  fommenbe 
$hema 

consist  (of)  befielen  (au§),  ent* 
halten 

consolation  £roft 
conso'le  tröffen 
constant  beftönbig 
construction  Slufbau,  Äonftruf* 
tion;  Anlage 

consult'  beratfchlagen,  9?at  hoi* 
ten,  fich  beraten,  um  9tat 
fragen 

contain'  enthalten;  umf  affen; 
to  — oneS  self  fid)  in 
©chranlen  holten,  an  fid)  hQt* 
ten,  fid)  mäßigen 
contemptuous  (-tem'sos)  ber* 
adjtenb,  berächtlid) 
contend  ftreiten,  fämpfen,  ringen 
content  gufrieben,  genügfam; 
s.  3ufriebenheit,  SBefriebtgitng; 
to  — befriebigen;  oneS  self 
fid)  gufrieben  geben 
contin'ually  beftönbig,  fortlböl)* 
renb 

contin'ue  fortfahren,  fortfepen 
contrast  (ä)  ©egettfap,  ^ontraft 
contro'l  beauffid)tigen;  beljerr* 
fchen;  fontroUieren 
conve'nient  paffenb,  geeignet, 
bequem 

conversation  Unterhaltung,  ©e* 
fpräch;  SSerlehr 

convers'e  fich  unterhalten,  plau* 
bern;  berfehren,  Umgang  hoben 
convert'  belehren;  umfehoffen 
convin'ce  übergeugen 
cook  (u)  ^och;  ®ö<hin 
cool  lühl 


copy 
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curious 


copy  2lbfd)rift;  to  — abfdjreiben, 
fopieren  [infeln 

cor'alSlorafle;  — isles  Doraden* 
corkscrew  S!orf§iet)er 
cor'ner  ©de 

corn'stalk  (-stök)  ©etreibeplm 
correct'  üerbeffern ; tabefn;  forrt* 
gieren;  2lbj.  richtig,  fehlerfrei 
correction  SSerbefferung,  S3erid)= 
tiguug,  .gurecptmeifung 
cost  Soften 

cottage  ipütte,  33auernpu§,  flei* 
ne3  £anbpait3  (Am.  geitmei* 
Itge  SSopung  in  einem  93abe 
ober  SßergnügungSort) 
cottonSöaummoIIe;  — boll(boul) 
©amenfapfet  ber  SBaummode 
count  (au)  göplen 
country  Sonb  (im  ©egenfa£  51t 
©tabt),  ©ebur  t§*,  £eimat*, 
^atertanb;  ©egenb 
county  (au)_  ©raffdjaft 
course  (köos)  Sauf;  ©ang; 
28eg;  Verlauf;  Slurfug;  of — 
natiirlicf) 

cove  (a)  ©djlupfminfel;  $8ud)t; 
S3ai 

cov'er  bebeden;  s.  3)ede 
covering  SSerpüdung,  £mde 
cow  (au)  ®uf) 
crack  fnaden;  fnottern 
crack'le  fracpen;  fniftern 
cradle  (e1)  SBiege 
craft  (kräft)  Sir  aft;  prdjr^eitg, 
©d)iff;  little  — bie  fleinen 
©djiffe 

crafty  (ä)  fc^lait,  Xiftig 
cram  botiftopfen;  auSfütfen ; 
überlaben 

cramp  stammer,  ^e[fet;  to  — 
pemmen,  einfdjrcinfen 
crash  fracpen,  einftüraen;  git* 
fammenbrängen 
creak  (I)  fnarreit 


create  (krieat)  fc^affen,  tjerbor* 
rufen 

crea'tion  ©djöpfung 
creature  (kr!-)  ©efcppf,  Kreatur, 
$ier 

cred'it  Slnerfennung 
creed  ©tauben§befenntni§ 
creep  (crept)  friedjen 
crib  Strippe;  23ettd)en 
crimson  (-on)  farming  podjrot 
cringe  friimmen,  friedjen,  ber* 
flimmern 

critical  fritifd),  entfdjeibenb;  be* 
benflicf) 

criticism  Slritif,  fritifdje  23eur* 
teitung 

crochet  (krose')  täfeln 
crock'et  £afd)en 
crooked  (kruk'od,  krukt)  ge* 
friimmt,  frumm,  fcpief 
cross  freuten;  überfd^reiten ; 

— bracers  Slreujbalfen 
crosswise  freitameis 
crouch  (au)  fid)  nieberbrüden, 
gufammenfauern 

crowd  (au)  Raufen,  Stenge; 
©ebränge;  to  — pufen,  an* 
füllen;  fid)  brängen;  — ed 
bidjt  bebölfert 
crown  (au)  Sir  one 
crude  (ü)  rof),  unbearbeitet;  un* 
gefcpicft 

cru'el  graufam 
cruelty  ©raufamfeit 
crush  (a)  erbrüden,  gerquetfdjen 
cry  ©cprei,  9tuf;  to  — fdjreien, 
rufen;  meinen;  to  — for  nod) 
fern,  bertangen 

cup  (a)  SBedjer,  ©cpte,  Sleld), 
Stoffe 

curiosity  Sfteugierbe 
cu'rious  neugierig,  toifjbegierig; 
feltfam,  munberlid) ; — ly  felt* 
famermeife 


curl 
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demigod 


curl  (a)  Sorfc;  ©cfräufelte;  to 
— forfeit  (bom  $aar),  träu- 
feln; to  — up  gufatnmen- 
fauern 

curly-haired  forfig 
current  ©trom,  ©trömung;  Um- 
lauf; to  pull  against  the  — 
gegen  ben  ©trom  fahren 
curve  Krümmung,  Biegung; 
Sinie;  93ogen;  to  — toölben, 
frümmen,  biegen 
cushion  (ku'son)  Riffen 
custom  ©cbraud),  ©itte,  ©e- 
mobnbeit 

cut  (cut)  fdjneiben,  gerfrfjneiben; 
to  — off  abfdjneiben;  to  — 
out  auSfdjneiben;  to  — up 
auffdpieiben 

Daily  täglich 

daisy  (e1)  ©änfeblümcben;  — 
starred  mit  ©änfeblümdben 
befät 

dam  2)amm,  Seicb 
dance  (ä)  langen 
da'ngerous  gefabrbotl 
dangle  (ae)  baumein,  b^n9cn 
daring  fiiljn 

dark  bunfct,  finfter;  unrein,  un- 
fauber;  in  the  — in  bcr 
Sunfelbeit 

darken  bunfel  tt)erben,berbunfcln 
darkness  Sunfelbeit 
dar'ling  (ä)  Siebling 
dart  (ä)  fid)  ftürgen ; ftürmen; 
binabfd)iefcen 

dash  (ae)  flatten;  fd)leubern, 
toerfen,  gerfcbmettern;  s.  baS 
Soben 

dawn  Sömmerung  (bor  Sage»* 
anbrucb) 

day  Sag;  all  — ben  gangen  Sag; 
to — beute;  the  — before 
yesterday  borgeftern 


dayless  Iid)tfoS 

daylight  SageSlicbt;  Sag;  in  — 
bei  Sage;  before  — bor  SageS- 
anbrud) 

dazzle  (daesl^)  bertbirren,  blenben 
dead  tot,  geftorben 
deaf  taub 

deal  Seil;  SSrett,  fßlanfe;  a great 

— eine  grofje  Stenge,  febr 
biel 

dear  teuer,  lieb,  mert;  foft- 
fpielig;  gärtlid&,  innig;  — ly 
febr 

death  (e)  Sob 
debar'  (ä)  auSfdblieffon 
deci'de  entfd)eiben,  befc^tic^en 
decisive  (disai'sif)  entfd)eibenb 
declaration  ©rflärung 
declare  (e)  erflären 
decline  nieberbiegen;  ablebnen; 

bermeiben;  abnebmen 
decree  93efd)lufj,  Serorbnung 
deed  Sat 
deep  tief 

deer  £irfdj,  fRotlbilb 
defect'  äkangel,  ©d)tbäd)e 
defi'ne  erflären,  befinieren 
definition  ©rflärung 
defy  Srofc  bieten,  berouSforbern 
degree  ©rab;  ©tufe;  afabe- 
mifd)er  ©rab 

dejected  niebergefcblagen,  mut- 
los 

delicate  gart,  fein,  föftlid) 
delicious  föftlid),  ^errltd^ 
deli'ght  ©ntgürfen,  greube;  to 

— entgürfen,  erfreuen;  to  be 
— ed  at  entgiirft  fein  über 

delightful  föftlid),  ijerrlid),  an- 
genehm 

demand  gorberung,  Verlangen; 
to  — forbern,  begebren;  fra- 
gen, befragen  nacb;  bitten 
demigod  Halbgott 


dense 
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discontent 


dense  bid)t,  unburd)ftd)tig 
deny'  berneinen,  iu  Abrebe  [tel* 
len,  berfagen 

department  (ä)  Abteilung 
departure  Abretfe 
depend'  Rängen;  to  — on 
(upon)  abpngtg  feilt  bon,  fid) 
berlaffen  auf 

dependence  Abpngigfeit;  $er- 
trauen 

depression  5)rucf;  Sftiebergefcpta- 
gentjeit 

deprivation  Beraubung,  @nt- 
bepung,  SSerluft 
deprive  (be)rauben,  ent^ie^en; 

— d beraubt 
depth  £iefe 

deri've  ableiten,  abftammen 
descend'  prab*,  prunterfteigen ; 
prabfommen ; abftammen; 
(from)  prfommen  (bon) 
descri'be  betreiben,  fdjübern 
description  SSefdjreibung,  ©d)il= 
berung 

desi're  2Bunfd),  Verlangen,  33e* 
geljr;  to  — erfepen,  ber* 
langen,  münfcpit 
desk  sßult 

des'olate  (-s-)  troftfog,  einfam, 
öbe 

despair'  SSergtbeiflung 
des'perate  berjtoeifelpoffnungg- 
log 

desperation  SSerjlbeiflung 
despi'se  beracpeit 
despon'dency  $ftiebergefcf)tagen- 
pit,  33er§agtpit 
despon'dent  mutlog,  besagt 
des'ultory  planlog 
detach'ed  abgelegen 
detail'  (Sinaelpit 
detect'  entbecfen,  toapnepten 
determination  93eftimmung, 
(SntfcPufj,  $orfafc 


determine  beftimmen,  befcpe- 
Ben,  fid)  entfcpepn 
devel'op  entmicfeln;  fidpbar 
madpn 

development  ©ntmidiung,  @nt- 
pllung 

de'vious  abtoeidjenb,  gefrümmt 
devi'se  erbenfen,  augfinbig  machen 
devoid  leer,  bar 
devoted  (to)  gemibrnet;  pn- 
gebenb;  ergeben;  gered)t 
devotion  Eingebung;  Aufopfe- 
rung 

devour  _(au)  berfdjlingen;  ber- 
dew  (djü)  £au  [jepen 

diagram  (dai'o-)  geicpung 
dialogue  (dai'o-)  ^tüiegefpräc^, 
dialog 

diamond  (dai'o-)  ©iarnant 
die  fterben;  to  — out  aug- 
fterben 

diet  (dai'ot)  Sftapung,  ^oft 
dif'ference  Unterfdjieb 
dif'ferent  berfcpeben,  anberg 
difficult  fd)toer,  fcpuerig;  müp 
fam 

difficulty  ©djmierigfeit 
dig  (dug)  graben 
dig'nity  SBitrbe 
dim  büfter,  trübe,  buufel 
dim'ple  ©rfibcpn 
din'gy  fdjmupg,  bunfet 
dinner  Sftittageffen 
direction  (i)  SRicpung 
dirt  @d)mup,  ®ot 
dirty  fcpnupg 
disadvantage  (ä)  üftadpeif 
disappear'  berfdjtoinben 
disappointed  enttciufd)t 
disappointment  ßmttöufcpug 
discard'  (ä)  augfcplten 
discom'fort  Unbehagen 
discontent'  Unjufriebenpit;  Abj. 
unaufriebeit 


discourage 
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dry 


discourage  entmutigen 
discourse  (5)  ©efpräd) 
discover  entbeden 
discovery  Entbedung 
discrimination  Unterfdjeibung, 
Einfidjt;  sense  of  — Unter- 
fd)eibungSüermögen 
discuss'  erörtern,  befpred&en,  bis« 
futieren 

discus'sion  Erörterung 
dish-washing  2lufmafd)en,©pülen 
disli'ke  nicfjt  gern  tjaben,  nid)t 
leiben  mögen 

dismal  (diz'mal)  trübe,  fdjredlid) 
disparity  Ungleichheit 
disposition  natürliche  Einlage, 
©inneSart,  Eefinnung ; Eharaf* 
ter;  ©timmung;  SBefen 
dissatisfaction  Un^ufriebenheit, 
Sttifjüergnügen,  Unmut 
dis'sonant  mifjtönenb,  unljarmo» 
nifrf) 

distance  Entfernung 
distant  entfernt 
distinct'  beutlid),  genau,  beftimmt 
distinguish  unterfd)eiben,  beut* 
lid)  erfennen 

disturb'  (3)  ftören,  bermirren, 
beunruhigen 

divert'  (5)  ablenfen,  abbringen 
divi'ne  göttlich 

division  Einteilung;  Abteilung 
do  (did,  done)  tun;  to  — one’s 
best  fid)  anftrengen;  to  — 
business  ©efd)äfte  haben ; to  — 
harm  to  a person  jem.  ein  Seib 
gufügen;  I shall  — very  well 
ich  merbe  ganj  gut  fertig;  it 
would  not  — eS  mürbe  nicht 
amedmäfjig  fein;  to  — a sum 
eine  Aufgabe  löfen 
doff  oblegen,  auSjieljen  (bon 
ftleibungSftüden);  meg»,  ab» 
merfen 


dog  $unb 

dogma  ElaubenSfafj 
doll  $uppe 

dominate  beherrfdjen,  regieren 
domineer'  beSpotifch  tyxic\d)enf 
tprannifieren 
donkey  SKaulefel 
door  (döo)  £ür;  out  of  — s 
im  &aufe 

double  berboppeln,  hoppelt 
doubt  (daut)  gmeifel;  to  — 
gmeifcln 

doubtless  ^meifelloS 
dough  (do11)  Xeig;  — balls  Älö§e 
down  hinab,  hinun*er;  — t0 
bis  ...  hinab;  — below  nach 
unten;  — stairs  treppab 
downward  abmärtS,  niebermärtS 
downy  (au)  flaumig,  meid) 
drag  (se)  fdjlcppen,  §ie hen 
draw  (5)  (drew,  drawn)  gieren ; 
geidjnen;  to  — back  gurüd* 
jiehen;  to  — near  näher 
fommen;  to  — out  IjerauS- 
jieljen 

dread  (e)  $urd)t;  to  — fürsten 
dream  Sraum;  to  — träumen 
dreary  traurig,  öbe,  büfter 
dress  Äleib,  Fracht,  Äleibuitg, 
5Iii5ug;  to  — (an)fleiben,  fid) 
anjiehen 

drift  ©djneemehe;  Raufen;  to 
in  fich  nähern 
drill  britlen,  auSbilben 
drive  treiben;  merfen;  fahren; 
fchleubern;  to  — down  hin- 
unterfahren, »treiben 
droop  (ü)  herabhängen,  hängen 
drop  tröpfeln,  tropfen  fallen 
laffen;  to  — in  unermartet 
fommen 

drudgery  Sßladerei 
dry  troden,  auSgetrodnet;  to  — 
trodnen 


duck 
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end 


duck  (a)  ©nte 

due  (dju)  fc^ulbtg,  gehörig; 
redjt,  genau;  beftimmt;  to  be 
— to  a person  jemanbem 
gebühren 

dull  ungefd)idt;  mirr;  teitnabm* 
Io§;  trübe;  tangmeitig 
dullness  ©tumpffinn,  ®umm* 
beit,  ^kifcmut,  fcbtecbteS  93e- 
fin  ben 

dumb  (dam)  ftumm,  fdjtoeig- 
font,  fprad)to§ 
during  mäbrenb 
duty  $ftid)t;  ©eborfam 
dwarf  oerfrüppetn 
dwell  (dwelt)  mopnen;  bleiben; 

öermeiten;  fid)  aufbatten 
dwelling-house  2Bobnbau§ 

Each  ein  jeber  (eingetn);  — 
other  einanber ; — time  jebe§ 
9Ral 

eager  eifrig,  begierig,  heftig 
eagerness  Regier;  ©ifer 
ear  Dbr 

early  früh,  früpgeitig,  batb 
earnest  ernft;  s.  ©rnft 
earnestness  ©rnftbaftigfeit 
earth  ©rbe 
earthly  irbifd) 
earthy  erbig,  ©rb- 
ea'sy  bequem,  bebagtid),  frei, 
forgtog,  leidet,  opne  ©djhne* 
rigteit 

eat  (eat,  ate;  eaten)  effen,  f reffen 

eb'ony  ©benpotg 

echo  ©d)o;  to  — ttJibertjaKen 

eclip'se  ^infterni§ 

economics  ©taat§mirtfd)aft 

ecstat'ical  pingeriffen;  entgiidt 

ed'dy  äßirbet,  ©taubttrirbel 

Eden  ©ben 

edge  Sfianb;  ®ante 

edit  berau^geben 


ed'ucate  ergeben  (geiftig),  au$- 
bilbeu 

education  ©rgiepung,  SluSbit- 
bung 

effect'  Sföirfung;  ©inbrud 
effort  (e'fot)  Söemüben;  Slnftren* 
gung 

egg  ©i;  — hunting  ©ierfudben 
Egyptian  ögpptifdj 
elemen'tary  ©temeutar- 
el'evator  Stufgug, 
elev'en  elf 

eloquence  93erebfamfeit 
eloquent  berebt 
else  fonft,  fonft  no<h 
embar'rassment£inberung;2$er* 
tegenpeit 

embodiment  SSerförperung 
emboss  erhaben  ausarbeiten, 
boffieren;  — ed  books  25ücpcr 
mit  .fpocpbrud 

embra'ce  Umarmung;  to  — 
umarmen;  erfaffen 
emer'ge  auft’aucpen,  perau3!om- 
men 

eminent  ^erborragenb,  au§* 
gegeidpnet 

emo'tion  ©rregung,  ©mpfinbung 
em'phasis  ükacpbrud 
emphatic  nadjbrüdlicp;  to  be 
— about  betonen 
employ  antoenben,  Oerluenbeu, 
gebrauchen 
empty  teer,  bar 
encha'nt.ment  (ä)  ©ntgüden 
encircle  umgeben,  einfcpliefjen 
encounter  begegnen 
encourage  ermutigen,  aufmun- 
tern 

encum'ber  bet)inbern,  beengen 
end  ©nbe,  ©tüddjen;  to  — be- 
enben;  gu  ©nbe  fein;  Ootten- 
ben;  at  the  — ant  ©nbe,  gu- 
tept;  to  be  at  an  — au§  fein; 


endearing 
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except 


no  — unenblich,  überaus ; no 
— of  feljr  Diele  (grofee),  un* 
jählig;  to  an  — bis  anS 
Gnbe;  to  put  an  — to  been* 
bigen,  aufhören 

endea'ring  teuer;  järtlich,  liebe* 
noil 

endearment  Siebe,  3uneigung 
en'emy  geinb 

energetical  energifcfe,  tatfräftig 
en'ergy  Gnergie,  2SiHenSfraft 
enfold  einljüHen;  einfangen,  ein* 
fchliefeen 

engage  (-ge'M)  berpflichten,  ber* 
binblich  machen;  befchäftigen; 
to  be  — d in  teilhaben  an 
en'gine  2fla|chine 
engra've  eingraben,  einprägen 
enjoy'  geniefeen,  Vergnügen  fin* 
ben  an,  fich  erfreuen 
enjoyment  Gennfe 
enlist'  einfcfereiben,  aufjeicfenen, 
eintragen 

enno'ble  berebeln,  abeln 
enor'mous  ungeheuer,  mächtig, 
grofe;  — ly  fefer 
enough  genug;  ziemlich 
enrich'  bereichern 
enter  ^ineinge^en,  »fontmen, 
»treten;  eintreten,  Gintritt  er* 
langen;  to  — a room  in  ein 
ßimmer  eintreten;  to  — into 
hineinbringen,  grünblich  fennen 
lernen 

entertain  halten,  aufrecht  erfeal* 
ten,  unterhalten 

enthusiasm  (-f)jü'-)  Gegeifte* 
rung 

entire  ganj,  gänzlich 
environment  Umgebung 
ep'ic  Gpif,  GpoS 
ep'igram  Scplagtoort 
ep'isode  Gpifobe,  eingeflodjteue 
Grjafelung 


equal  (I'kual)  gleich;  angemeffen, 
entfprechenb;  — to  the  task 
ber  Aufgabe  gemacfefen;  — ly 
gleichfalls 

er'ror  grrtum,  gehler 
esca'pe  entfchlüpfen,  entfommen; 
to  — fame  nicht  gerühmt 
»erben 

especially  befonberS 
es'say  Slbljanblung 
es'sence  innerfteS  SBefen 
esteem'  achten,  fchäpen 
eter'nal  ernig 

evanes'cent  bahinfch»inbenb, 
oorübergehenb 

e'ven  eben,  flach,  gerabe;  — 
temper  ruhiges  Gemüt;  21bb. 
felbft,  fogar 

e'vening  Slbenb;  of  (on)  an  — 
eineS  $lbenbS 

event'  GreigniS,  Gegebenheit 
eventful  ereigniSbolI 
ev'er  je,  jemals,  immer 
evergreen  gmmergrün 
evermore  ftetS,  immerfort 
every  jeber;  — body,  — one 
jebermann;  — day  täglich 
everything  aüeS,  jebeS 
everywhere  überall 
evidence  augenfcheinliche  Getnife* 
heit 

evident  augenfcheinlich 
e'vil  übel,  böfe;  s.  Unljeil,  ItbleS 
examination  Prüfung,  Unter* 
fuchung 

examine  prüfen,  unterfuchen, 
eingehenb  betrachten 
examiner  Grüfenber 
example  (ä)  Geifpiel 
exas'perating  erbitternb 
except  auSnehmen;  Ginmenbun* 
gen  machen;  ausgenommen, 
aufeer;  — for  mit  51uSnaljme 
bon 
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exchange 
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fatigue 


exchange  5lu§taufd) ; to  — med)* 
fein,  au§taufd)en 
excisable  erregbar,  reigbar 
exci'te  auf*,  erregen,  madjrufen 
excitement  Erregung,  Aufregung 
excursion  t 5lu§flug 
ex'ercise  Übung,  3Iu3übung,  $ln* 
menbung;  Antrieb;  to  — 
üben,  au§üben 

exhaustion  (5)  ©rfdjityfung,  ©r* 
mattung 

exhibit  SluSftehung 
exhilarating  erfrifdjenb 
expect'  erwarten;  üermuten 
expectant  erttmrtungSüoft 
expectation  ©rmartung 
expetience  Grrfaljrung 
experiment  s-8erfud),  ©jperimeut 
expert'  ©adjoerftanbiger 
explain'  erflören,  au§einanber* 
fefcen 

explanation  ©rflarung,  2lu§= 
legung 

explo're  erforfdjen,  fudjen  nad) 
exposition  2lu§einanberfepuug 
express  au§brüden,  au^einanber* 
fepen,  fc^ilbern 

expression  2Iu§brucf,  Stufjerung 
ex'quisite  auSgegeidjnet;  — ly 
au§nel)menb,  ungemein,  pödjft 
extasy  SBegeifterung,  ©ntgücfen 
extatlcally  begeiftert 
eye  (ai)  Sluge 

Face  ©efidjt;  in  the  — of  sum 
Srop;  to  — entgegentreten 
fact  Sat;  Satfacpe,  SBatjrljeit; 

in  — in  ber  Sat 
facility  gäpigfeit,  ©efd)icflid)feit, 
gertigfeit 

fail  öerfeljlen,  fef)lfd)Iagen,  irn 
(Sticf)  taffen,  mißlingen;  I — e3 
e§  mißlingt  mir  [plagen 
failure  (feto)  SUtifjlingeu,  gcljl* 


fain  fröplid),  Reiter;  geneigt  gu; 

— (nad)  would)  gern,  mol)l 
faint  fd>mad),  gering 

fair  galjrmarft,  S&feffe;  2lbj. 
Wn,  f)üfd) 

fai'ry  gee;  — tale  Skördjen 
faith  ©taube,  Sreue 
faithful  treu,  ergeben;  —ly  ge* 
miffenpaft 

fall  galt,  6turg;'  SBafferfall;  to 

— (fell,  fallen)  fallen;  to  — 
asleep  einfd)lafen;  to  — back 
gurücfmeidjen;  to  — down 
Ijinf alien;  to  — off  abf alien; 
to  — short  gu  furg  fontmen; 
to  — sick  front  merben 

fa'me  SRuIjm,  grower  9?ame 
familiar  oertraut,  befannt 
famous  (fe'hnos)  berutjmt;  au§* 
gegeidjnet 

fancy  $l)antafie,  ©inbilbung,  gn* 
tereffe,  Vorliebe;  to  — fid) 
etnbilben,  benfen,  meinen; 
Vergnügen  finben  an 
fantas'tic  pljantaftifd),  munberlid) 
fan'tasy  ^pantafie  (ältere  gorm 
non  fancy) 

far  meit,  entfernt,  abgelegen; 

— off  meit  meg;  — ther 
meiter,  entfernt 

fas'cinate  feffetn,  begaubern;  — d 
gebannt 

fascina'tion  gauber,  9ieig 
fashion  (fses'n)  gorm,  Slrt, 
SRobe 

fast  (a)  feft;  fd)neH 
fasten  (fä'sn)  feftmac^en,  be- 
feftigen 

fate  (e1)  <Sd) icffal,  ©efdjicf 
fatherhood  SSaterfd^aft 
fathom  (fae'fmm)  ergrünbcn 
fati'gue  (I)  ©rmübung;  to  — 
ermüben,  matt  merbert 


fault 
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flow 


fault  (fölt)  gehler,  ©d)ulb,  58er* 
fe^en,  grrtum;  to  be  at  — 
fid)  irren;  bie  ©pur  üerloren 
hoben 

fa'vour  ©unft;  iu  — ju* 
gunften;  to  — begünftigen, 
benorjugen 

favourite  beliebt;  fiieblingg' 
fear  (I)  gurcht  21ngft,  23eforg* 
itiö;  to  — fürchten,  fid)  füvd)* 
ten,  befürchten 
fearful  fürchterlich 
fearless  furchtlog 
feast  geftfd)maug 
feat  (i)  Xat,  &elbentat 
feature  äußere  gorm,  ©eftalt; 
©efidjtgjug;  2lugfehen;  SÄterf* 
mal 

February  gebruar 
feel  (feit)  fühlen;  to  — along 
fid)  entlang  fühlen;  to  — of 
befühlen 
feeling  ©efüf)l 
feet  (pi.  non  foot)  gühe 
fellow  ©efährte,  ©enoffe,  ^ame* 
rab;  SBurfche 
feminine  meiblich 
fence  gaun,  Umzäunung,  ©e* 
hege;  to  — ein5äuneu 
fern  (ö)  garnfraut;  F — Quarry 
garn*©teinbruch 
ferny  farnbefranjt 
festoon'  (ü)  ©irlanbe,  23Iumen- 
gehänge 

fetch  holen,  tyxbzifyokn;  fuchen; 
bringen 

fe'ver  (I)  lieber 
few  menig(e);  a — einige 
fi'ber  gofer,  gaben 
field  (i)  gelb;  in  the  — auf 
bent  gelbe 
fie'rce  (I)  milb 

fight  (fought)  fechten,  fämpfeu; 
s.  ftampf 


figure  (fig9)gigur,  ©eftalt;  gorm 
fill  füllen;  to  — up  aitgfüflen 
fi'nal  fchlicfjlich,  enbgültig;  — ly 
enblid) 

find  (found)  finben,  auffinben; 
to  — one’s  self  fidj  befinbcn; 
to  — out  augfiubig  machen 
fine  fein,  fdjön,  ftattlich;  Mar 
(t)om  SBetter) 

finger  ginger;  to  — betaften, 
befühlen 

fire  geuer;  to  be  on  — ent* 
flammt,  begeiftert  fein 
firm  (5)  feft 

first  (ju)erft,  üorberfte,  borgüg* 
lichfte 

fish  gifch,  gifche 
fit  Slnfatf,  Slugbrudj;  — of 
temper  Slufatl  non  ©ereilt* 
Ijeit;  2lbj.  paffenb,  angenteffen 
fix  anljeften,  bcfeftigen,  feft* 
machen;  — ed  feftgefefct,  be* 
ftimmt;  to  — upon  fich  rich3 
ten  auf,  fich  feftfe^en 
flake  glode,  ©chneeflode 
flame  glamme 

flash  (se)  SBlijjftral)!;  in  a — int 
Sftu;  to  — aufleuchten;  to  — 
out  aufblifcen,  plöfclid)  her0ors 
brechen 

flat  flach,  platt 
flee  (fled)  fliehen,  berlaffen 
fleet  flint,  pd)tig,  fchuett 
fleeting  oerganglidj 
flexible  biegfam 
flick'er  fladern,  flattern 
flit  fchroeben;  to  — across  üor* 
überfchtneben 

float  fließen,  fluten,  treiben 
flood  (a)  glut;  to  — überftrö* 
men,  überfluten 

floor  (5)  gufjboben;  ©tocfroerf; 

ground  — ©rbgefdjoh 
flow  fliehen;  überfliehen,  ftrömen ; 

2* 
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furious 


to  — by  Dorüberftiefjen;  s. 
glut,  (Strom,  gtufc 
flower  33tume 

flush  (a)  rot  merbeu,  erglühen 
flutter  flattern,  fdjmingen;  to  — 
up  aufftattern 

fly  (flew,  flown)  fliegen ; fortfliegen 
foam  ©cpaum 
fog  (o)  92ebet 

fold  gatte,  Umfcptag;  to  — 
fatten 

follow  folgen,  berfotgen 
food  (ü)  Staprung 
foot  (^tur.  feet)  guf$ 
footstep  ©cpritt,  $ritt ; ©pur 
for  für,  megen,  nm  . . . mißen ; 
benn;  ma§  anbetrifft;  (bei 
^eitbeftimmungen)  tang  (§.  33. 

— many  years  niete  gatjre 
tang) 

forbear  (-bore,  -borne)  fid)  ent= 
batten,  rneiben;  fdjonen,  bulben 
force  ®raft,  ®ematt;  to  — 
gmingen,  nötigen 
forehead  (fo'rid)  ©tint 
foreign  (for'in)  auSlänbifcb 
foreigner  2lu§Iänber,  grember 
forest  SSatb  [geffen 

forget  (forgot,  forgotten)  Den 
fork  ©abet,  ©abetung  (eines 
33aume3);  — ed  gegabelt 
form  formen,  bitben,  geftatten; 

s.  gorm,  ©eftatt 
formulae  (tat.)  gormetn 
fortunate  (fö'tsonot)  gtüdtid); 

— ly  gtüdlicpermeife 
fortuneÖIud;  Vermögen;  ©cpid* 
fat 

forward  bormärtä*,  born;  Don 
„ gefcbritten;  frühreif;  boron; 

— reaching  boraulreicpenb 
foul  unrein,  fcpterf)t,  berborben 
fountain  Quefle,  Springbrunnen 
fowl  (au)  ©eftüget 


fragile  (fraed'zil)  gart,  gebred)licp 
fragment  ßteft,  Überbteibfct, 
33rucpftüd,  gragment 
fra'grance  $uft,  SBoptgerucp 
fra'grant  bufteub 
frame  SRapmen,  Gtinfaffung;  to 
— bitben,  formen 
frantic(al)  mitb,  toß,  rafenb 
fraught  (fröt)  bebrüdt 
free  frei;  to  — freimacpen 
freedom  (-dom)  greipeit 
freezer  ©efrierapparat 
French  fran§öfifd) 
frequent  häufig 
fresh  frifdp,  neu 
freshen  erfrifcben 
fret  jerfreffen,  zernagen;  ärgern, 
erjürnen;  fiep  ärgern;  3lb* 
nupung;  s.  Strger,  $orn 
friend  greunb,  greuubin;  to 
make  — s greunbfcpaft  fdjtie^eu 
friendship  greunbfcpaft 
frisk  hüpfen,  fpringen 
frog  grofd) 
froghood  grofcpfcpaft 
frol'ic  grobfinn,  @cper§,  33en 
gniigen;  2tbj.  fröhlich;  to  — 
luftig  fein,  fdjer§en 
frolicsome  fröhlich,  munter 
front  grout,  oorbere  Slnficpt;  — 
door  f)au§tür;  in  — Dorn 
frontier  (front'jo)  ©renje 
frost  groft ; to  — gefrieren 
machen,  fanbieren 
frozen  jugefroren 
fruit  (ü)  grucpt,  grüßte 
fuchsia  (fjü'äa)  gucpfia 
fulfil  (aud)  fulfill)  in  Grrfüßung 
bringen,  erfüßen;  boßgiepen 
fulfilment  (Srfüßung 
full  Doß,  gefüßt ; ganj,  oößig 
fun  ©pap,  ©d)er$ 
funny  fpapbnft,  broßig,  fomifcp 
furious  mütenb 


furnish 
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go 


furn'ish  liefern 
fur'ther  weiter 
fu'ry  20ut 

fu'tile  flüchtig;  wirfungMoä 
future  (fju'tsor)  #ufunft;  2lbj. 
jufüuftig 

fuzz'y  geträufelt,  ftruppig,  faferig 

Gain  gewinnen,  erlangen,  er- 
werben 

gale  fjeftiger  SBinb,  ©turm 
game  ©picl,  ©cber^;  2Bilb 
gam'ut  Tonleiter;  Umfang,  2tu§- 
bebnung 
garden  ©arten 
gar'ment  (ä)  ©ewanb 
garner  (ä)  einbeimfen,  fammetn 
gate  £or,  Pforte;  ©itter 
gather  fatnmeln,  ernten,  auftefen 
gaze  ftarrer  33licf,  Slnftarren; 
to  — blicfen,  anftarren;  to  — 
at  anftaunen 

general  allgemein,  gewöhnlich; 

— ly  im  allgemeinen 
generation  Sflcnfcbenalter,  ©ene- 
ration 

gen'erous  großmütig,  ebel;  frei- 
gebig 

ge'nial  bclebenb ; geiftreicb ; tatent- 
bolt 

ge'nius  ©enie,  Xatent,  ©efd)icf- 
liebfeit 

gentle  fanft,  jart 
gentleman  $err,  Hftann 
genuine  (dzen'juin)  wahr,  auf- 
richtig 

geog'raphy  ©eograpbie 
German  beutfeb;  s.  ©eutfepe; 

pl.  — s $eutf<hen 
gesticulate  (dzesti'kjuleH)  gefti- 
fulicren,  ©ebörben  machen 
gesture  (dzes'tgo)  ©ebärbe 
get  (got)  befommen,  erhalten, 
erlangen,  gewinnen,  erreichen; 


nehmen:  (mit  $art.  =)  wer- 
ben; (mit  $art.  hinter  bent 
Dbjeft  =)  taffen;  to  — down 
hinunterfteigen,  hinunterge- 
tangen;  to  — in  einfteigen; 
to  — late  fpät  Werben;  to 

— on  weiterfommen;  to  — 
ready  fertig  machen;  to  — 
rid  of  to3  Werben;  to  — things 
into  their  place  $)inge  ait 
ihren  $la{j  flehen;  to  — to 
gelangen  nach;  to  — used  to 
gewohnt  werben;  to  — up 
aufftepen;  to  have  got  hoben, 
befipen 

gift  ©abe,  ©efcpenf 
gigan'tic  (ai)  riefig 
girl  Sftabcpen 

give  (gave,  given)  geben,  bar- 
bieten,  überreichen;  to  — birth 
entftepen  taffen 
glad  froh,  erfreut  (of  über) 
glance  (ä)  33ticf 
glass  ©ta§ 

gleam  fcheinen,  fchimmern;  — ing 
ftrabtenb 
glee  greube 
glimpse  ©chimmer 
glisten  (glisn)  fchimmern 
globe  Äuget 
gloomy  büfter 

glory  ^errtiepfeit,  ©tang;  to  — 
in  froptoefen,  ftotj  fein  auf 
glossy  gtängenb 
glow  glühen,  leuchten 
gnarled  (näold)  öerfrüppett 
go  (went,  gone)  gehen;  to  — 
about  umhergehen,  nacbgepen; 
to  — along  hingehen  läng§;  to 

— down  untergeben;  to  — off 
fortgeben;  to  — on  fortfahren; 
gefebetjen;  to  — out  au§= 
gehen  (my  heart  went  out  to 
the  lonely  man  mein  £er§ 


goal 
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handkerchief 


fcplug  bent  einfameit  Skann 
entgegen);  to  — with  begtei* 
ten;  to  be  — ing  int  begriff 
fein ; to  — one’s  round  feine 
Sftunbe  machen;  gone  baljin, 
Oorbei,  fort 
goal  .gmecf,  Biel 
gobbler  Srutljaljn;  greffer 
goblin  Kobotb 
goddess  ©öttin 
gold  gotben,  bon  ©olb 
golden  gotben,  gtüdlicb;  gefegnet 
good  gut;  s.  ©ut 
good-bye  (God  be  with  you) 
lebe  tooljt 

gorg'e  Kehle,  ©urget;  Stbgrunb, 
58ergfcblud)t 

gorg'eous  (-dzos)  glängenb,  präcb* 

tig 

government  Regierung;  Sßer* 
faffung 

grace  2tnmut;  ©nabe 
gra'cious  gnäbig,  gütig;  föfttid) 
gradual  aömö^li^) 
grain  Korn,  (betreibe 
gram'mar  ©rammatif 
grandeur  (graend'jo)  ©rö&e 
grape  SBeintraube 
grasp  ©riff,  Berührung;  to  — 
ergreifen,  paden 

grass  ©ra§  [pferb 

grasshopper  ©ra§t)üpfer,  |>eu* 
graceful  banfbar;  angenehm 
gratitude  2)anfborfeit 
great  grofi;  tr»id>tig;  — ly  fetjr, 
in  t)o^ent  ©rabe,  bebeutenb 
Greece  ©riedjenlanb 
greed  ©ier,  Habgier 
Greek  griedjifdj;  s.  ©rieche 
green  grün 
greenhouse  5£reibt)au3 
greet  grüßen,  begrüben 
grey  grou 

grief  ©ram,  Summer 


grieve  fränfen,  fdjmersen;  fid^ 
betrüben 

gri'my  grimmig;  fdjeufjlicb,  fyäfc 

m 

grind  (ground)  marten;  breben, 
rotten 

grinding  Knirfcben 
grope  taften,  tappen 
ground  ©ruitb,  SBoben,  ©rb* 
boben,  ©rbe 
group  (ü)  ©ruppe 
grove  §ain,  SBatb 
grow  (grew,  grown)  toacbfen; 
toerben,  to  — angry  böfe 
toerben 

guard  bemac^en,befd)ü^en,pten; 
s.  2Bad)e,  §üter,  S3emacpung; 
to  be  placed  on  — SBacpe 
fteljen  müffen 
guess  bermuten;  erraten 
guest  ©aft 

guide  (ai)  ^rer;  to  — führen 
gun  (a)  gdinte,  ©etoebr;  — 
boat  Kanonenboot 
gush  (a)  ©rgufj,  ©trom;  to  — 
peroorftrömen,  ^erüorftürjen; 
au§fprifjen 

Habit  ©emofjntjeit 
hailstone  §agelforn 
hair  §aar 

half  path;  — way  tjalbtoegS 
hall  (5)  glut,  SBortjalle 
halo  ©lorienfdjein  [tatjm 
halt  (holt)  $alt,  ©tiUftanb;  2lbj. 
hammock  Hängematte 
hand  £anb;  ©eite,  9tid)tung; 
feiger  (an  ber  Ubr);  at  — 
gur  £anb;  to  — einpänbigen, 
reicben;  to  — about  berum- 
reichen;  to  — down  herunter* 
langen;  to  — over  übergeben, 
überliefern 

hand'kerchief  £afd)entucb 


handle 
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hold 


handle  |>anbgriff;  to  — tjanb’ 
haben 

handshake  ^önbebruef 
hang  (hung)  hängen,  hera^^än* 
gen;  to  — about  herum* 
hängen;  fich  biel  511  fchaffen 
mad)en;  to  — over  fich  neigen 
über 

happen  gefdjehen,  fich  ereignen, 
borfommen;  (mit  ^nfin.  =) 
jufäüig  gefdjehen,  to  — to 
do  sufäüig  etmaS  tun 
happiness  ©liicf,  ©lüdfeligfeit 
happy  glücflid);  to  be  — at  a 
thing  fich  auf  eine  ©ache  ber* 
ftehen;  — go-lucky  unbefüm* 
mert,  forgloS;  happily  glücf* 
lidjermeife 

harbour  (habo)  £afen 
hard  hart,  fehler;  — ly  fount 
hare  &afe 

ha'sten  (he*sn)  haften,  fich  beeilen 
hat  (ae\,!put,  $appe 
hate  (e*)  #afj;  to  — hoffen 
haunt  (5)  Aufenthaltsort,  ©cplupf* 
roinfel,  SSerfted  (Am.  ©efpenft); 
to  — häufig  befudjen,  fpufen; 
it  — s me  baS  berfolgt  mich 
have  haben,  befommen,  befifcen; 
(mit  Affuf.  u $art.  ifJerf.  =) 
laffen;  I had  better  (to)  ex- 
plain it  ich  täte  beffer  baran 
eS  ju  erflären,  ich  foflte  eS 
lieber  erflären 
head  $opf,  &aupt,  ©pipe 
heal  heilen 

heap  (i)  Raufen;  to  — aufhäufen 
hear  (heard)  hören,  anhören 
heart  (ä)  £>erj;  — throb  £>erj* 
fchlag;  in  the  — of  mitten 
in  . . .;  with  — and  soul  mit 
ßeib  unb  (Beete;  — ...  §erj* 
hearth  (härp)  £erb,  ®amin 
hearty  hcrjli d),  tüchtig,  bauerhaft 


heat  §i|je,  äöärrne;  to  — er* 
hifjen 

heav'en  (e)  |>immel  (im  reli* 
giöfen  ©inn) 

heavenward  hintmelmärtS 
heav'y  (e)  fdjtber  (bon  ©efeicht) 
hedge  |>ecfe;  to  — einhegen 
heed  ©orge;  §ut;  ©rmögung; 

to  — achten,  adjtgeben 
height  (hait)  ^ötje 
Hellas  §et(aS  (©riechenlanb) 
help  &ilfe,  S3eiftanb;  to  — f)eU 
fen,  behilflich  fein;  borlegen, 
reichen  (bei  Sifdje);  I can’t 
— it  ich  fann  nid)t  umhin; 
it  can’t  be  — ed  eS  ift  nicht 
ju  änbern 
helpless  hilflos 
hem  ©aunt 
hen  £enne,  $uhn 
heritage  @rbe,  ©rbfdjaft 
he'ro  $elb 

hero'ic  (hi-,  he-)  helbenmütig 
hesitation  Unfdjlüffigfeit;  $ö* 
gern 

heterogeneous  (-dzi-)  berfdjie* 
ben  geartet 

hide  (hid,  hidden)  berbergen, 
berfteden;  to  play  at  — and 
seek  SBerftecfen  fpielen 
hid'eous  häfjlid),  fcheufjlid) 
high  hoch;  — ly  höchft,  feljr 
highway  Sanbftrafje 
hill  £ügel 

hint  SBinf,  Anbeutung 
hiss  ©ejifch;  to  — jifdjen 
history  ©efdjichte 
hitch  rutfehen;  befeftigen,  an* 
binben  (ein  $ferb) 
hith'er  hierher;  — or  thither 
hier*  unb  borthin 
hold  (held)  halten;  enthalten; 
inne  tjahen;  befipen;  tragen; 


hole 
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illuminate 


to  — up  aufpalten;  to  — on 
feftpalten 
hole  Sodj 

holiday  Sefttag,  freier  Sag;  pi. 
Werten 

hollow  §öplung,  Sod),  Ver- 
tiefung; popl 

home  Heimat;  £>au§,  Söopnung; 
peirn,  nacp  §anfe;  to  go  — 
nad)  £>aufe  gepen;  at  — p 
&aufe 

homestead  £>eimftätte,  SBopnung 
homeward  peimttmrtS 
honeysuckle  (Seipblatt 
honour  (o'no)  Gcpre,  Slcptung, 
SInfepen;  to  — (be)epren,  @p re 
ermeifen,  in  @pren  palten 
- hood  (u)  $appe,  ^apuge,  §üüe 
hoof  (ü)  £of 
hop  püpfen 

hope  ^offnnng;  to  — poffen 
hopeless  poffnung§lo§ 
horizon  (ho'rizon)  ^oripnt 
horror  (ho'ro)  ©Räuber,  @nt- 
fepen,  Slbfcpeu 
horse  $ferb 

horseback:  on  — p ^Sferbe; 

to  go  on  — reiten 
hos'pitable  gaftfrei,  gaftlicp 
hos'pital  £ofpital,  ®ranfenpau§ 
hospitality  @Jaftfreunbfcpaft 
host  (ou)  s4Birt,  ©aftgeber 
hound  (au)  ©purpunb 
hour  ©tunbe,  $eit,  Hi )r;  for 
— s ftunbenlang 
hourly  ftünblicp 
house  £>au§,  £>an§ftanb 
household  £>au§palt 
how  roie 

however  jeboip,  inbeffen,  luie 
aucp  immer 

howl  (au)  (Sepeul;  Vraufen 
hug  (a)  jufammenfauern;  urn-* 
armen,  liebfofen 


hum  fummen 

human  (hjü'mon)  menftplicp 
humanity  äftenfcplicpfeit,  9!ftenfcp- 
peit 

humble  (ham-)  befcpeiben,  be- 
mütig,  untertänig,  einfacp, 
gering;  to  — bemütigen 
humiliaiion  Demütigung 
humming-bird  Kolibri 
hu'morous  pumoriftifcp 
hunt  jagen,  pepen;  eifrig  fucpen; 
to  — for  anffucpen,  nacp- 
fpüren;  — ing  season  Sagb* 
faifon;  s.  Sagb 
hunter  Säger;  Sagbpunb 
hurried  eilig,  flüdjtig 
hurry  Site;  to  — eilen,  fiep  be- 
eilen; to  — to  and  fro  pin 
unb  per  eilen 

hurt  (hurt)  öerlepen,  berttmnben, 
mep  tun 

hypoc'risy  ^euipelei 
hypothesis  Vorauäfepung,  9ln- 
napme 

Ice  Gsi§;  — cream  @i§pnbbing 
icy  eifig 

idea  (aidi'o)  Sbee,  Vegriff,  Vor- 
ftetlung,  ©ebanfe 
idealize  ibealifieren,  auSfcpmüf- 
fen 

identity  Sbentität,  $erfönli<pfeit 
idiom  Sbiom,  Sfltunbart,  ©prad)- 
eigentümliipfeit 
i'dol  5lbgott,  ©öpe 
if  menn,  menu  aucp;  as  — al3 
menn;  — not  mettn  aud>  niept 
ig'norance  Untuiffenpeit 
igno're  niept  miffen,  unbeaeptet 
laffen 

Iliad  SIia§ 
ill  franf 

illness  $ranfpeit 
illu'minate  erleucpten 


illusive 
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initiate 


illu'sive  berlodenb 
illustrate  erflären,  erläutern 
illustration  Erläuterung 
illustrative  erläuternb 
im'age  93ilb 

imagination  (SinbilbungSfraft, 
Vßantafie,  (Sinbilbung,  Vor- 
fteKung 

imagtne  ficß  einbilben,  ficß  ben- 
fen,  fid)  borftellen,  meinen 
imttate  itacßaßmen,  naeßmaeßen 
imitation  üftacßaßmung 
immeasurable  (e)  unermeßlich 
imme'diate  unbergüglicß;  — ly 
fogleicß,  fofort, 

immense  unermeßlich,  ungeheuer 
(poetifcß:  Unenblid)feit) 
immortal  unfterblicß 
impart'  (ä)  Anteil  getbäßren; 
mittcilcn 

impartial  (ä)  unparteiifcß 
impas'sable  (ä)  unburcßbringlicß 
impatience  Ungebulb 
impatient  ungebulbig 
impede  (!)  ßentmen 
impel'  antreiben,  brängen 
impenetrable  unburcßbringlicß 
imperative  gebieterifcß 
impe'rious  (!)  unabtoenbbar 
impertinence  Velcibigung 
impet'uous  ungeftünx 
importance  Söicßtigfeit,  Anfeßen, 
Vebentfamfeit 

important  mießtig,  bebeutfam 
imposit'ion  Auferlegung,  Steuern 
imposs'ible  unmöglich;  to  render 
— unmöglich  maeßen 
impress  auf-,  einbriiden,  (Sin- 
brud  maeßen 

impressible  einbrudSfäßig 
impress'ion  (Sinbrud,  VUrfung; 
(Sntfcßluß 

improvement  (ü)  Verbefferung 


mprov'ident  unbebaeßtfam,  un- 
flug 

mprovi'se  intprobifieren,  unbor- 
bereitet  guftanbe  bringen 
m'pulse  Impuls,  £rieb,  Ver- 
langen 

nad'equate  unzulänglich,  man- 
gelhaft 

natten'tive  unaufmerffam 
n'cident  (Sreigni§,  Vorfommnig 
ncrea'se  (-Is)  maeßfen,  guneßnten, 
fieß  bergrößern,  bermeßren 
indeed'  in  ber  £at,  roaßrlicß, 
tbirfließ 

ndel'icate  ungart;  unfein 
ndescri'bable  unbefcßreiblicß 
mdia  ^ubien 
Indian  iitbifd) 

n'dicate  angeigen,  ßintbeifen, 
anbeuten 

ndifferent  (to)  gleichgültig  (gegen) 
ndiges'tible  unberbauließ 
ndig'nant  entrüftet 
ndisposit'ion  Abneigung,  Un- 
miHe,  Unpäßlicßfeit 
ndivid'ual  eintet;  s.  (Singel- 
roefen,  ^5erfon 

ndividual'ity  $nbibibualität, 
perfönlicße  (Sigentümlicßfeit 
mciu'ce  beranlaffen,  betoegen, 
beftimmen 

ndul'gent  naeßfießtig,  feßonenb 
n'dustry  ^nbuftrie 
nev'itable  unbermeiblich 
nexpe'rience  Unerfaßrenßeit 
nexpres'sible  unauSfprecßlicß 
n'finite  (-it)  unenblidß 
nflect'  beugen,  biegen 
n'fluence  Einfluß 
nforma'tion  Sftacßridßt,  Verist, 
AuSfunft;  Auffcßluß;  Unter- 
meifung,  Unterricht 
nher'it  erben,  beerben 
initiate  (inis'jeH)  eintbeißen 


initiative 
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initiative  (inis'jotiv)  Rührung; 
to  take  the  — « ben  erften 
©chritt  tun  ' 

injury  ^ranfung,  23eleibigung 
inland  SBimtenlanb;  far  — roeit 
im  SSinnenlanbe 
inlet  Heine  S3ucf)t 
innate  angeboren,  natürlich, 
natürliche  Eabe 
inopportune  ungelegen,  läftig 
inquire  (-kuai'o)  erhmbigen, 
nadjfragen 

inqui'ry  $achforf<hung,  Erlunbi* 
gung,  SBifjbegierbe 
inject  $nfeft 
inseparable  ungertrennlid) 
insert'  (5)  einfchalten,  einfügen 
in'sight  Einfidijt,  Einblicf 
insist'  (upon,  on)  befielen  (auf) 
inspira'tion  Söegeifterung 
inspi're  etngeben,  einflöfjen,  $8e- 
geifterung  einflöfjen 
inspi'rer  ber  SSegeifternbe,  ^n- 
fpirierenbe 

in'stance  SBeifpiel;  for  — gum 
33eif(piel 

in'stant  91ugenblicf,  geitpuntt; 

9lbj.  gegenwärtig 
instead  of  anftatt 
instinctive  unbeftmfjt 
institution  Einridjtung,  $nftitut 
instruc'tion  Unterricht,  ßeljre, 
Belehrung 
instruc'tor  Seljrer 
insufficient  ungulanglidf) 
insult'  SBeleibigung,  SBefchimf)- 
fung;  to  — beleibigen,  angrci- 
fen,  nerf)ö^nen 
intelligible  unbeutlich 
inten'se  intenfio,  ftarf 
intensity  ^eftigfeit 
in'tercourse  $er!et)r,  Umgang 
in'terest  $ntereffe,  S3ebeutuug, 
2ßid)tigfeit 


in'teresting  intereffant,  unter- 
fjaltenb 

interfere  bagmifcfien  tommen, 
fi<h  einmifchen,  ftören 
interference  Einmifchung 
intermittent  ftofjmeife 
interpret  (5)  auSlegen,  beuten 
interpreta'tion  Deutung 
interpreter  ©otmetfdjer 
interrupt'  unterbrechen 
interruption  Unterbrechung 
interval  gmifchenraum,  Ent- 
fernung; at  — s in  3* uifchen- 
räumeu 

interview  (-vju)  gufammenfunft, 
Unterrebung 

intimate  intim,  üertraut 
iatrodu'ce  einführen,  einleiten, 
üorftefien 

intru'der  Einbringling 
invariable  (ve')  unüeränberlidh, 
unfehlbar,  beftänbig 
invention  Erfinbung 
invisible  unficfjtbar 
invitation  Sinlabung 
invite  einlaben 
iron  Eifen;  2Ibj.  eifern 
irrecov'erable  untoieberbringlich 
irresistible  unmiberftehlich 
irres'olute  unentfdhloffen 
irrevocable  unmiberruflich 
irritation  Erregung,  Erbitterung 
island  (ai'lond)  $nfel 
isolated  (ais'-)  abgefoubert,  ber- 
eingelt 

isolation  (ais-)  Hbgefonbertljeit 
i'vy  (ai)  Efeu 

Jade  (dz-)  abf)e|en 
jar  fdptarren,  ntifjtönen;  ganfen; 
— ring  (Schnarren,  SDiifjton; 
Bant 

jeal'ous  (2e-)  eiferfüchtig 
jeal'ousy  (s)  Eiferfucht 


jessamine 
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lay 


jes'samine  ga§min  [legen 
jib  bie  ftlüber  (am  Scpiff)  um» 
join  bereinigen,  berbinben,  ein«» 
ftimmen;  ficp  gefetlen 
jot  (dzat)  goto,  ^unTtcfjcn, 
ftleinigfeit;  to  — fcfeneU  pin» 
merfeu,  furj  oennerfen 
journey  (dzO'ni)  Jteife 
joy  greube 

joyous  freubig,  erfreut 
July  ftuli 

jump  (a)  fpringen;  to  — at 
conclusions  Sprünge  mad)cn 
bei  ben  ©cplufjfolgcrungen 
June  guni 

just  foeben,  gerabe;  nur,  blofj 

Keen  feparf,  eifrig,  heftig 
keep  (kept)  galten,  bemalten,  be» 
magren,  aufpeben;  fiep  auf- 
palten,  fiep  befinben,  roopnen; 
to  — (mit  ©ernnbiunt)  fort* 
banernb,  toieberpolt  etmaS  tun, 
j.  S3,  she  kept  bounding  at 
the  door  fie  ftiefj  anpalteub 
gegen  bie  2mr 
kelp  Xang,  SeegraS 
key  (i)  Scplüffel 
kill  töten;  gagb:  §alali;  ba§ 
©etötete,  gagbbeute 
kind  Slrt  [perjliep 

kind  freunblicp,  gütig,  liebebotl, 
kin'dle  anjünben 
kindness  ©üte,  greunbliepfeit 
king  föönig 

kiss  ft'ufj;  to  — fiiffen 
kitchen  Äücpe 
knead  (e)  fneten 
knee  $nie 
knife  -JJteffer 
knit  (knit)  ftriefen 
knob  ftnopf,  $nauf 
knock  flopfen,  fcplagen,  ftofjen; 
to  — off  pinunterftopen;  ab* 


fcplagen;  to  — down  nieber» 
tberfen 

know  (knew,  known)  Ibiffen, 
erfennen,  fennen  lernen,  er» 
fapren;  to  — one’s  own 
mind  tbiffen,  tua§  man  mill; 
for  all  I — fobiel  icp  tueifj; 
known  befannt 

knowredge  (o)  Stiffen,  ®ennt* 
ni3,  @rfenntni§,  SBiffenfcpaft 

Labour  (le"bo)  Slrbeit,  Sftitpc; 

to  — arbeiten,  fiep  abmüpen 
laborious  arbeitfam,  fleifjig; 
müpfam 

lack  Mangel;  to  — feplen, 
mangeln;  I — e§  feplt  mir  an 
ladder  Setter 
laden  belaben,  belaftet 
lady  ®ame,  grau 
lake  See 

land  Sanb;  to  — lanben,  an§ 
£anb  bringen 
landing  Sanbung&plap 
landmark  ©renpiarle 
landscape  £anbfd)aft 
language  (Iserj'guidz)  Spracpe; 

sign  — geicpenfpradje 
languor  (-go)  -äkattigfeit,  @r* 
lap  ©epofj  [fdjlaffitng 

lapse  Verlauf 
lash  peitfd)en,  fcplagen 
last  (ä)  lept;  bergangen;  s.  ber, 
bie,  ba§  Septe,  ©eringfte;  at 
— aulefct 

last  (a)  bauern,  anpalten,  bleiben 
late  fpöt 

laugh  (läf)  lacpen;  to  — at 
lacpeit  über;  to  — with  lacpen 
bor  [SBäfcperin 

laundress  (au  — 5 nnb  ä) 
laundry  (ö  ob.  ä)  SBöfdje,  SSafcpen 
laurel  (lo-)  Sorbeer 
lay  (laid)  legen,  ftetlen,  fepen, 
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live 


liegen,  barnieberliegen;  to  — 
up  fammeln 
lazy  träge,  faul 
lead  (led)  führen,  leiten 
leading-rein  Seitgügel 
leaf  SBlatt 
leafy  blattceic^ 

leap  (Sprung;  to  — fpringen 
learn  (l5n)  (learnt)  lernen,  er* 
fahren 

least  (I)  geringft;  at  — menig* 
ften§ 

leather  (o')  Seber;  2lbj.  lebern 
leave  ©rlaubni§;  Slbfchieb;  Ur* 
laub;  to  take  — 2lbfd)ieb 
nehmen 

leave  (left)  oerlaffen,  gurüd* 
laffen,  laffen,  ^interlaffen ; to 
— off  aufhören,  ablaffen 
lecture  SBorlefung,  Vortrag; 

— hall  £örfaal 
lecturer  SBortragenber 
left  übrig;  linf§;  to  the  — 
nad)  Iinf§  [Segenbe 

legend  (ll'd^ond  ober  led'zond) 
leis'ure  (leia)  Stkufje*,  SQ^u^e, 
freie  ,8eit 

leisurely  gemächlich,  forgloS,  mit 
lem'onade  Simonabe  [Stufte 
lend  (lent)  leiden 
length  Sänge 

less  meniger;  geringer,  Keiner 
lesson  (-on)  Seftion,  Unterrichts* 
ftunbe,  Aufgabe;  Sehre 
lest  bantit  nid)t,  au§  gurdjt  bafj 
let  (let)  laffen;  to  — loose  in 
Freiheit  fepen 

letter  93rief ; 23ud)ftabe;  to  — mit 
33ud)ftaben  bezeichnen,  betiteln, 
geichnen 

lev'el  eben,  flad),  gleid^,  gerabe 
libation  Sttanfopfer 
lib'erate  befreien 
lib'erty  Freiheit;  (Erlaubnis 


library  23ibliotl)ef 
lick  ableden 

lie  (lay,  lain)  liegen;  to  — down 
fid)  nieberlegen;  auf  bemSoben 
liegen 

life  Seben,  SebenSlauf,  Sebent* 
befdjreibung;  early  — früljefte 
^inbheit 

lift  Ijeben;  auf*,  emporheben 
light  Sid)t;  Belehrung,  ©rleuch* 
tung;  ©rleuntniS;  geuer;  Slbj. 
licpt,  peK;  leidet  (üon  ©emidjt); 
to  be  — of  heart  motjl  fein; 
to  — angünben,  leuchten,  be*, 
erleuchten;  to  — the  fire 
baS  geuer  angünben;  to  — 
up  beleuchten;  to  — upon 
erleuchten;  antreffen 
like  gleich,  ähnlich;  mie;  —ly 
ebenfo,  auf  gleiche  SOSeife;  mat)r* 
fcheinlich 

like  lieben,  gern  fyafon,  Jeiben 
mögen,  Gefallen  finben  an 
liking  Vorliebe,  Neigung,  Suft 
lil'y  Silie 

limb  (lim)  ©lieb ; 5lft 
limitation  ©renge,  Söegrengt^eit; 
©ebrechen 

line  Sinie,  $eile,  91eihe,  Seine, 
©chranfe;  — point  ©rengpunft 
linger  oermeilen,  gögertt 
link  ©lieb  einer  Äette;  to  — 
üerbinben 
lion  Söme 
lioness  Sömin 
lip  Sippe 

listen  (lisn)  laufchen,  hotten, 
guljören 

lit'erature  (-tjüo)  Siteratur 
little  Kein,  gering,  menig;  a — 
eine  Keine  SBeile;  — by  — 
nach  unb  naä) 

liv'e  leben,  mohnen,  Oermeilen, 
bleiben,  fidj  aufhalten;  to  — 
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mark 


on  (upon)  fid)  ernähren  bon; 
to  — one’s  self  into  ftrf)  tpn* 
einleben 
lo!  fiebe! 

load  Sabung,  Saft;  to  — be* 
laben,  belüften 

lock  febliefjen,  berfdjliejjen ; to 
— up  einfdjlicfjen 
lofty  bod) 

log'ical  folgerichtig,  logifeb 
long  lang 

long  (for)  fid ) fernen  (nach) 
longer:  no  — nid)t  länger 
longing  Sebnfud)t,  Verlangen 
look(s)  93licf,  31u§fet)en,  3J2iene, 
©efid)t;  to  — feben,  auSfeben; 
blicfen,  betrachten;  to  — for 
fudjen;  to  — forward  to  ei> 
marten;  to  — up  auffudjen 
loose  (lös)  lofe;  lo§,  frei 
lose  (Jost)  berlieren ; fid)  berirren ; 
to  — one’s  self  jerftreut  fein, 
träumen;  to  — sight  of  au3 
bem  ©efidjt  berlieren;  to  be 
lost  berloren  geben 
loss  33erluft 

lot  So§;  a — eine  9)2enge,  Diele 
lov'able  lieben§roert 
love  Siebe;  --song  SiebeSlieb; 
to  — lieben;  lov'ingly  in 
Siebe  (al3  33rieffd)lu&) 
loveliness  (a)  Sieblicbfeif,  Sie* 
bengmürbigfeit 
lov'ely  lieblich,  allerlicbft 
low  niebrig,  tief,  gering;  leife 
luck  (a)  ©lücf,  ©lücfsfall 
lucky  glüdlitf) 
lum'ber-wharf  ^afenanlage 
luminous  (ljü'-)  leudjtenb,  ftrab* 
lenb 

lump  (a)  Stiicf  (Zucfer) 
lunch,  luncheon  $meite3  f^rtib* 
ft  lief 


lustrous  glän5enb,  tyU 
lyce'um  Streunt,  böbere  Uu* 
terrid)t3anftalt 
lyr'ics  lbrifd)e  ©ebichte 

Machinery  9D?afd)inen,  9)2a- 
fchinerie 

mad'ness  Soflbeit 
magnificent  prächtig 
maiden . . . Stäbchen* 
mail  s$oft,  ^oftfadben,  Briefe; 

by  return  of  — umgebenb 
main-sail  ©rofjfegel 
majes'tic  majeftätifd),  gebietenb 
make  (made)  machen;  (mit  $nf. 
=)  beranlaffen,  laffen;  to  — a 
sound  einen  Saut  Don  fid) 
geben;  to  — known  befannt 
machen ; to — one’s  appearance 
erfeheinen;  to  — up  one’s  mind 
fid)  entfcbliefcen;  the  making 
ready  ba§  ^ertigmachen,  bie 
Zubereitung;  to  — a per- 
son understand  fern,  ju  ber* 
fteben  geben 
mammalia  Säugetier 
man  9)2ann,  9J2enfd);  men  Seute; 

— of-war  $rieg3fd)iff 
man'age  bertnalten,  banbbaben, 
fertig  bringen,  bemertftefligen, 
üerfuchen 

mankind  9)2enf(bbeit 
manner  Slrt,  SBeife;  pi.  Sitten, 
Benehmen 

manoeuvre  (oeu  = ü')  Shtnftgriff, 
Zug  (beim  Sdbachfpiel) 
mantle  Mantel 
man'ual  £anb* 
map  Sanbfarte 
marble  9J2armor 
March  9)2 ärj 

mark  3ei$en,  Stterfmal,  Spur, 
Stempel;  to  — (bezeichnen, 
mit  Ze^en  berfeben 
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mirror 


mar'ry  heiraten;  berljeiraten 
mar'vel  (ä)  äBunber,  SBunber* 
bareS,  $erhmnberung,  ©tan* 
tten;  to  — fid)  (ber)munbern; 
I — (mit  folgenbem  ©ajj  als 
Dbjeft  =)  eS  foil  midi)  mun* 
bent  . . . 

master  (ä)  Stkeifter,  §err,  Sei)* 
rer,  (Gebieter;  to  — (be)rnci* 
ftern,  bel)errfd)en ; — ly  meifter* 
^flft 

match  ©enoffe  (*in),  SOiitfämpfer, 
ber  bent  anbern  an  ©tärfe 
gleid)  ift;  Übereinfunft,  SBette, 
SBettfampf;  boxing — gauft* 
mettfampf 

material  ©toff,  Material 
mathematics  Skatljematif 
matter  ©toff;  ©adije,  3)ing,  Ur* 
fad)e;  what  is  the  — ? WaS 
gibfS?  to  help  — s eine 
©ad)e  änbern,  beffern 
May  Sftai 

may  (might)  mögen,  bürfen, 
fönncn  (im  ©inne  bon  erlau* 
ben);  you  — do  it  bu  faunft 
(barfft)  eS  tun 
meadow'  SSiefe 

mean  (meant)  meinen,  beabfid)* 
tigen,  bebeuten,  begeidpten 
meaning  Meinung,  SSebeutung 
means  (pi.)  äkittel,  ©elbmittel, 
©infommen,  Vermögen;  by  — 
of  burd),  mitteB;  by  what 

— auf  toeldje  SBeife;  by  no 

— feineSWegS,  bureaus  nid)t 
meanwhile  insmifdtjen,  unter* 

beffen 

measure  (me2'o)  Sttafj;  in  a — 
getbiffermafcen;  to  — meffen 
meat  (i)  gleifd),  Steife,  Sftafy* 
rung 

mechanical  medjanifdj 
medicine  Sttebijin,  ^Irgnei 


me'dium  Sftebium,  bittet 
meet  (met)  begegnen,  treffen, 
äufamntenfommen,  fic^  ber* 
fammeln 

meeting  ^ujammenfunft,  SSer* 
fammlung,  Begegnung 
mel'ancholy  trübe,  meland&olifd), 
fdjmermütig 
mellow  mitb 
mel'ody  SSkelobie,  ®Iang 
member  ©lieb,  Sftitglieb 
mem'ory  ©ebädfjtniS,  Anbeuten, 
©rinnerung 
men'ace  bebroljen 
men'tal  geiftig,  innerlich 
mention  (men'gon)  ©rnwbnung; 

to  — ermähnen,  anfüljren 
mere  blofj;  — ly  nichts  meitcr  als 
merry  luftig 
mes'sage  SSotfdjaft 
messenger  S3ote 
me'ter  23erSmaf3,  ©ilbenmafj 
meth'od  9JtetI)obe,  SetjrWeife 
mid:  — year  f)albjal)rlid) 
midst:  in  the  — of  inmitten 
might  9Jtadt)t;  with  — and  main 
mit  boiler  ©ewalt  (Straft) 
mighty  mädtjtig 
mile  Skeile  (engl.  = 1610  m) 
milk  Sttild) 

milker  9ftelfcr,  SMfenbe 
mind  ©inn,  ©emüt,  4?erj,  ©eete, 
©eift;  Neigung,  Stimmung; 
3Infid)t;  to  — fid)  befümmern 
um,  ©orge  tragen  für;  beab* 
fidjtigen;  never  — fd)abet 
nid)tS 

mingle  (mig'gl)  mifdfjcn,  ber* 
mifdjen;  to  — with  fief) 
mifdfjen  in 

minister  ©eiftlidjer,  Wiener;  to 
— bienen,  beitragen,  bel)ilflid) 
mir'acle  SBunber  [fein 

mir'ror  ©picgcl 
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natural 


mis'chief  Unheil,  Unfug,  närrifdje 
(ginfälle 

miserable  elenb,  unglüdlid) 
misery  (glenb 

misgiv'e  mit  Bweifel  erfüllen, 
93öfe§  a^nen,  befürchten 
misgiving  93efürd)iung,  böfe 

Ahnung  [gebrochen 

mispronounced  fd)led)t  au§* 

miss  (ber)miffen;  (ber)fehlen 
mist  9?ebel,  Schleier,  Sunfelhcit 
mista'ke  Irrtum,  g-ehler;  to  — 
irriger  SBcife  halten  für,  ber* 
fennen;  to  be  — n fich  irren 
misty  neblig,  berfchwomnten,  un* 
beutlich 

mitten  ^albhanbfdjulj 
mock  fpotten 

mod'el  SJtobeü,  SJtufter,  SSorbilb 
money  üötünje,  ©elb 
monkey  s2lffe 
monkeylike  affenartig 
monotonous  eintönig 
mon'strous  ungeheuer 
month  Sftonat 
montre  (franj.)  Safchenufjr 
mon'ument  Senfmal,  Monument 
mood  Alaune,  Stimmung 
moon  2ttonb 
moonlight  9Jtonbfd)cin 
more  mehr;  Weiter,  ferner;  once 
— noch  einmal 
moreover  überbieö,  noch  baju 
morning  borgen,  Slnfang  be§ 
Sage» ; — and  evening  = Am. 
für  in  the  — and  in  the 
evening  morgen^  unb  abeubä 
morrow  morgenbe  Sag;  to — 
morgen 

mosque  (mosk)  3DZofdf)ee 
moss  2ftoo3 
mossy  bemooft 

most  meift,  gröfjt,  höchft,  fehr; 
bor  bem  9lbj.  = äufjerft 


motion  (mo'nzon)  ^Bewegung;  to 
— fich  rühren,  ein  Beid)en 
geben 

motionless  beWegung§lo§ 
mound  (au)  SBaü,  Samrn 
mount  (au)  auffteigen,  befteigcn; 
s.  S3erg 

mountain  23erg;  — s <55ebirge 
mouth  (au)  Sttunb,  -äftaul 
move  bewegen,  fich  rühren,  fort« 
fd)affen,  aufbrechen;  to  — to 
aufbrcchen  nach,  eine  anbere 
SBohnung  bejidjen 
movement  Bewegung 
much  biel,  fehl* 
mud  Schlamm,  Schmufc 
mug  $rug,  S3ed)er 
multitude  9ttenge 
multitu'dinous  tumultartig 
mummy  9Jiumie 
muscle  (masl)  ÜDhiäfel 
musical  Sttufif«;  mufifalifd), 
wohlflingenb 

mu'table  beweglich,  beränberlirf) 
myste'rious  rätfelhaft,  buufel, 
geheimni^boK 
mys'tery  @eheimni3 
mystic(al)  geheimniSboü,  finn* 
bilblich,  mtjftifch 

Nag  nagen;  ärgern,  quälen 
nail  Siegel 

name  Spante;  to  — nennen 
nameless  namenlos 
na'mesake  SftamenSbetter 
Nan'cy  Annette,  $nnchen 
narrow  eng,  fdjmal,  befchräuft 
narrowness  ba§  (gingefchränftfein 
na'tive  erfchaffen,  geboren;  ein- 
heimifch,  gebürtig;  SSater«, 
Gutter-,  ©ebur t§«,  £>eimatS«; 
s.  Eingeborener,  Bnlänber 
natural  natürlich 
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obtain 


na'ture  Watur 
natured:  sweet — liebeOoll 
naughtiness  Ungezogenheit 
naughty  frf)ted^t,  unartig,  unge* 
jogen 

nav'igator  ©eefaljrer 
near  nahe;  — ly  annähernb 
necessary  nötig,  notmenbig 
Neddy  ^Bezeichnung  für  ben  @fel 
need  9^ot,  ©orge;  to  — brau* 
(hen,  nötig  haben 
needle  Wobei,  Waljnabel 
needless  unnötig 
ne'gro  Sieger 
neigh  (e1)  toiehern 
neighbour  (-bo)  Machbar 
neither  feiner  non  beiben;  — 
. . . nor  tueber  . . . noch 
nerve  Werb 
nervous  nerböS 
nest  Weft 

never  nie,  nimmer;  burd)auS 
nicht;  — mind  tut  nichts 
nevertheless  nichtSbeftomeniger 
news  (pi.)  Weuigfeit,  Wa<hrid)t 
newspaper  Leitung 
next  neben,  nödjft 
nibble  benagen 
nice  häbfch,  nieblich 
night  9^ad)t,  Wbenb;  at  — 
nad)tS 

nightmare  Wlpbrücfen 
nix  Wi£e 

nod  nicfen;  s.  Widen 

noise  (s)  Särm,  ©eräufd),  ©etöfe; 

— throated  quiefenb 
noisy  Icirntenb 
nook  (u)  SKMnfel,  (£de 
noon  SWittag 

nor  auch  nicht;  neither  . . . — 
toeber  . . . noch 

normal  normal,  borfd)riftSmäf3ig 
north  Worben;  — east  Worboft 


North  Worben  ber  Union  (im 
©egenfah  zum  ©üben);  — 
Pole  Worbpol;  — West  Arm 
Worbmeftarrn  beS  ffluffeS 
northern  nörblich 
Norway  Wormegen 
nose  Wafe 

note  SWerfmat,  Wote,  Aufzeich- 
nung 

nothing  nidjtS;  s.  WidjtS 
no'tice  Wotiz ; Kenntnis,  $nnbe, 
Wachricht;  to  — bemerfeit, 
beachten,  notieren,  achtgeben 
noun  Warne;  $auptmort 
nov'elty  Weuigfeit 
now  nun,  jept,  gegenmärtig, 
balb,  barauf,  bann 
Now  baS  Se^te,  ©egenmart 
number  3ah^ 
numberless  zah^oS 
nurse  ®inberfrau,  21mme,  Pfle- 
gerin 

Oar  Wuber;  — -lock  Wuberbofle 
obe'dient  geljorfam 
obey  gehorchen,  folgen 
object  ©egenftanb;  gmed,  3iel 
object'  einmenben,  ©intoenbung 
machen 

objection  Qcinmanb;  to  have 
no  — nid)tS  bagegen  haben 
obli'ge  nötigen,  beranlaffen,  ber- 
pflichten,  oerbiublid)  machen; 
to  be  — d to  (mit  3nf.  =) 
miiffen 

observation  (z)  ^Beobachtung 
obscr've  (z)  beobachten,  mahrneh- 
men, bcmerfen,  eine  SBemer- 
fung  machen 

ob'stacle  £inberuiS,  Hemmnis 
obstruct'  üerfperren,  oerftopfen, 
hinbern,  hemmen 
obtain'  erhalten,  erlangen 


obvious 
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own 


ob'vious  liar,  beutlich,  einleud)* 
tenb 

occasion  (s  = Z)  ©efegenfjeit 
occasional  gelegentlich 
oc'cupy  in  93efi&  nehmen,  inne* 
haben,  in  Slnfpruct)  nehmen 
occur'  (5)  borfaHen,  in  bie  Slugen 
fallen,  [ich  ereignen,  borfom* 
men 

ocean  (omsan)  0$ean,  3D2ee r 
oc'ulist  Slugenargt 
odd  ungleich;  eigentümlich;  — s 
and  ends  berfchiebenartige 
SBrocfen 

o'dious  gehäffig,  berhafjt 
odour  (o'ado)  3)uft,  ©eruch 
off  ab,  babon,  fort,  meg,  ent* 
fernt;  in  ©ntfernung  bon;  — 
we  went  fort  ging  e§;  to  be 
— fortfommen,  hinauSgeljen 
offer  Verbieten;  to  — an* 
bieten,  fich  erbieten,  bereit  er* 
Hären;  berfuchen,  fich  unter* 
ftehen 
oil  (o1)  Öl 

old-fashioned  (-fas'and)  alter* 
tümlich 

on  (Slbberb.)  meiter,  fort 
once  einmal,  einft;  at  — auf 
einmal,  fogleich,  fofort;  — 
more  noch  einmal 
one  ein3;  — sided  einfeitig 
only  nur,  allein;  einzig;  — that 
nur  meil 

onset  Slnfatf,  Angriff,  ©türm 
onward  empor 

open  offen;  to  — öffnen,  auf* 
machen 

oppo'nent  ©egner 
opportune  gelegen,  paffenb 
opportunity  ©efegenl)eit;  ©rfolg 
opposite  (o'pozit)  gegenüber 
opposition  ©egenfafc;  ©inrebe, 
Söiberfpruch 


or  ober  (auch) 
oral  münblid) 
or'ange  Orange,  Slpfelfine 
orchard  (t§)  Obftgarten 
orde'al  Prüfung,  s$robe 
order  Drbnung;  Befehl;  to  — 
anorbnen,  befehlen,  ar.meifen; 
in  — (mit  ^ynf.  mit  to  =) 
in,  um  au 

ordinary  gemöhnlich 
or'gan  Organ 

original  urfprünglich,  Ur*;  s. 
Urfchrift 

other  anbere(r),  anberä;  each 
— einanber 

otherwise  fonftmie,  auf  anbere 
SBeife 

ought  (öt)  (mit  ^nf.  unb  to  =) 
füllte,  müfjte 

out  (au)  au§,  aufjen;  — of 
doors  braufjen;  — of  the  way 
abgelegen 

outburst  21u§bru<h 
outer  äufjere(r) 
outrun'  borau^eilen 
out'side  Slufcenfeite;  5lbb.  nach 
aufjen,  außerhalb,  braunen 
out'stret'ched  auSgeftrecft 
outwit'  Überliften 
over  über;  oberhalb,  borüber, 
borbei 

overcome  fommen  über;  über* 
minben,  überfteigen 
overflow  überfliegen 
overhang  überragen 
overjoy'ed  überglücflicf) 
overtake  überfommen,  einholen, 
ereilen 

overtax  Übergaben;  überbürben 
overturn  ummerfen,  umftofcen 
overwhelm  übermältigen 
owe  (o11)  berbanfen,  fdjulben 
own  eigen ; to  — ju  eigen 
3 
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perpetual 


ljabe n,  befi&en;  for  my  — 
sake  um  meinetmiKen 
owner  Eigentümer 

Pace  ©dfjritt 

pa'gan  ^peibe;  5lbj.  ^etbnifd^ 
page  (Seite  (eines  Vud)eS) 
pain  ©djmers,  5lngft,  Oual;  pi. 
Arbeit,  -äftülje,  S8ejcf)tx>erbe;  to 
take  — s fid)  SJMfje  geben 
painful  fchmerglid),  müljfant, 
Xäftig 

paint  malen,  bemalen;  fdjitbern 
pair  $aar 
pale  blafj,  bleicf) 
palisades  (pselise'M)  Vfaljlmerf; 
— s fteile  Vafaltflippen  am 
meftl.  Ufer  be§  £ubfon 
pang  $ein,  Slngft,  ©djmerj 
panic  iJSanif,  plö|jlid)er  ©djreden 
panora'ma  (ä)  panorama,  9tunb* 
gemälbe 

pant  (a)  !eud)en 
pantry  VorratSfammer,  ©peife* 
fdjranf 

paper  papier 
par'adise  $arabie§ 
parent  Vermanbter;  pi.  Eltern 
parlour  (Am.  parlor)  SBopn*, 
Empfangt,  Vefud)Ssimmer 
part  Seil,  Anteil;  ©eite;  on  the 

— of  üon  feiten;  to  — teilen, 
trennen;  to  — with  5lbfd)ieb 
nehmen,  fid)  trennen  toon 

particular  befonber,  einzeln, 
ausführlich;  merfroürbig;  in 

— tm  befonbern;  — ly  befon* 
berS;  l)öd)ft 

partly  teilmeife 
party  Partei,  Eefellfdfaft 
pass  (toorüber)gehen,  (toorbei*) 
fomnten;  (über-,  burdh-,  toor* 
beziehen,  -fahren,  -reiten;  to 

— an  examination  ein 


Ejarnen  beftepen;  to  — away 
üorübergeljen ; to  — on  meiter*, 
toorbeigeljen;  to  — over  fom* 
men  über;  to  — through 
ljinburdjgeljen 

passage  Überfahrt,  Durchgang; 

©telle  (in  einem  Vuch) 
passion  (pse'son)  ßeibenfd)aft 
pas'sionate  leibenfdjaftlid) 
past  Vergangenheit;  5lbto.  toorbei 
pastime  (ä')  geittoertreib 
pasture  SSeibe 
pat  («)  ©d)lag,  $lapS 
path  (ä)  $fab 
patience  (persons)  ©ebulb 
pauper  (5)  9lrnte 
pa'vement  ©trafjenpflafter,  Vür* 
gerfteig 

pay  Vejahlung;  to  — (paid)  be- 
gatten, abtragen  (eine  ©d)ulb); 
to  — attention  Slufmerffamfeit 
gollen,  aufmerffam  fein;  to  — 
a visit  einen  Vefud)  machen 
peace  (!)  fjriebe 
peaceful  frieblidj 
peach  (!)  $firfid) 
pebble  ^iefelftein 
peculiar  eigentümlich,  befonberS 
peer  ©eföfjrte,  ©enoffe 
pell-mell  baS  Surdjeinanber 
pen'cil  Vleiftift 

penetrate  toor*,  burd)*,  ein* 
bringen 

people  (!)  Volf,  Nation,  Ve* 
toölferung,  ileute 
perception  2Baf)rneljmung 
perfect  üoHfommen,  tooUftanbig 
perfume  (pofjüm')  Suft 
perhaps  toieUeid^t 
pe'riod  Sßeriobe,  geitabfehnitt 
permission  Erlaubnis 
permit  erlauben,  geftatten;  to 
be  — ted  bürfen 
perpet'ual  beftönbig 


perplexed 
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plunge 


perplex'ed  berwirrt,  befiürzt 
perplexity  Verwirrung,  ©dptbie* 
rigfeit 

persecution  Verfolgung 
perseverance  Veparrlidpfeit, 
2lu§bauer 

perseve're  beharren,  augpalten 
persist'  (in)  beharren  (bet),  he- 
fteten (auf) 
person  Perfon 
personal  perfönlidp 
persuade  (porsue'M)  überzeu- 
gen, -reben,  bereben 
persua'sion  (-zon)  Überzeugung 
pet  SieblingS*,  Siebling;  2lbj. 

berpötfcpelt,  berzogen 
pet'al  Vlumenblatt 
phon'ograph  pponograpp 
ftrument,  Welches  ©efprodpene§ 
ober  ©efungeneS  miebergibt) 
phrase  ©op;  to  — ©äpe  bilben 
physical  pppfifatifcp,  förperlidp 
physics  pppfit,  Sep  re  bon  ben 
Körpern 

pian'o  (ä)  pianino,  ftlabier 
pick  picfen,  auflefen;  to  — up 
fantmeln,  fiep  aneignen;  to  — 
over  au§fucpen;  to  — off  ab- 
Iefen,  abfucpen 

pic'nic  gemeinfanteS  Sttapl  im 
freien,  Pictnic! 

picture  (-tßo)  ©cpilbermtg;  ©e- 
mälbe 

picturesque  (pikt'soresk)  male- 
rifcp 

pie  (ai)  Paftete,  Sueben 
piece  (I)  ©tiicf 
pier  (i)  £anbung§brüdEe 
pierce  (pios)  burepbopren,  burdp-, 
einbringen 

pig©cpmein;  roast-  — ©dptbeine- 
braten 

pillar  ©öule 
pillow  Äiffen 


pin  ©tedEnabel;  ©tift;  to  — an-, 
feftftecfen 

pin'afore  ©dpürze 
pinch  ®niff;  Notfall 
pine  (ai)  fiepte 

pipe  (ai)  pfeife;  to  — pfeifen, 
flöten 

pitfall  Fallgrube 
pitiful  mitleibig 
pitiless  unbarmperzig 
place  piap,  ©telle;  Vaunt;  to 

— ftetten,  legen,  fepen 
plain  ©bene;  Slbj.  eben;  beut- 

licp,  einfacp,  flar 
plan  plan;  to  — planen,  Pläne 
maepen 

plant  (ä)  Pflanze;  to  — pflanzen 
plantation  Slnfieblung,  Plan- 
tage 

plaster  (a)  ©ip§ 

platform  Vapnfteig 

play  fpielen,  ficp  beluftigen;  to 

— at  learning  geography 
©eograppielernen  fpielen 

playmate  ©pielgeföprte 
plead  (I)  eine  ©adpe  bor  ©eridpt 
füpren,  fiep  berteibigen;  bitten; 
— ing  bag  Vitten 
pleasant  (e*)  angenepm,  luftig 
please  (I)  gefallen,  belieben, 
©ef alien  finben  an;  — d with 
erfreut  über 

pleasure  (ple'zo)  Vergnügen, 
greube,  Slnnepmlidpleit 
plenty  gülle;  — of  fepr  biel 
plod  fidp  abpIadEen  (büffeln), 
ntüpfam  aber  unberbroffen 
arbeiten;  —ding  piacferei, 
anftrengenbe  Arbeit 
plot  Verfdptbörung;  to  — eine 
Verfcpwörung  bilben 
pluck  zupfen,  ziepen,  abpflüdEen 
plum'met  ©entblei 
plunge  ©turz;  to  — berfenten, 
3* 
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pride 


(ein)taud)en,  pinabftiirgen;  to 

— through  ftiirgen  burcp 
po'em  ©ebicpt 

po'et  2)i<pter 
poetry  ©icptung,  $oefie 
poignancy  (po^nonsi)  ba§  $rif* 
tetnbe;.  ©cpärfe,  93itterfeit 
point  (o1)  Sßunft;  — of  view 
©eficptgpunft;  to  the  highest 

— auf§  ^öd)fte;  to  — pin* 
toeifen,  geigen;  to  — out  flar 
machen,  perborpeben,  aufmerf* 
fant  machen  auf;  — ed  fpip, 
gugefpifet 

poise  ©emicpt;  to  — im  ©leidj- 
gemicpt  fein 

poke  pod)en,  ftecpen;  taffen, 
tappen 

pole  $fapt,  ©fange 
pole  $ot,  ©rbpol 
polish  polieren 
pomp  9ßomp,  ^racpt 
pond  Seid);  — lily  SSafferrofe 
pon'derous  fcptber,  getbicptig 
po'ny  ißonp,  Heiner  $ferb 
pool  <ßfupl,  Heiner  Seid) 
porch  Vorpalle,  (Am.)  Veranba 
por'tal  portal,  £or;  —1  of 
learning  Eingang  gur  SSiffen* 
Waft 

portend'  borbebeuten,  anfünbigen 
portray'  barftehen,  abbilben 
posit'ion  ©tellung,  Sage 
pos'itiveness  Veftimmtpeit 
possess  (pozes')  befipen 
possession  (poseson)  Vefip 
possibility  ÜUtögticpteit 
possible  möglicp;  $bb.  possibly 
möglicpertbeife 

posture  (pos'tso)  ©tanb,  ©tel* 
lung,  Sage 

po'tency  9ttad)t,  traft,  ©tärfe 
po'tent  mäcptig 

potential  gepaltboff,  erquidenb 


pound  (au)  gerftampfen,  ger* 
ftofjen;  podjen 

pour  (p5o)  auSgiefjen,  ftrömen 
powder  (au)  ©taub;  *ßulber, 
$uber 

power  (au)  traft,  SRacpt,  Ver* 
mögen;  VMrfung 
practical  tatfäcplicp,  tbirfticp 
prac'tice  Übung,  Ausübung, 
$ßra£i§ 

prac'tise  (au§)üben,  betätigen 
prank  ©treicp,  hoffen 
prece'de  boran*,  borpergepen 
precious  foftbar,  foertbott,  teuer 
precipice  Slbgrunb 
prefer  (prifs'o)  borgiepen,  ben 
Vorgug  geben 
prej'udice  Vorurteil 
preparation  Vorbereitung 
prepare  bor*,  gubereiten,  fertig 
macpen,  fiep  anfepiden 
prescrib'e  borfepreiben 
pres'ence  ©egenmart  (im  ©egen* 
fap  gu  absence  = Slbroefen* 
peit),  Stmoefenpeit 
pres'ent  ©egenmart  (im  ©egen* 
fap  gu  past  = Vergangen* 
peit);  2Ibj.  gegenwärtig,  an* 
wefenb 

pres'ent  ©efepenf 
present'  borftellen,  barbieten, 
fepenfen,  befepenfen,  reiepen, 
bringen 

press  brüden,  gufammenpreffen 
pressure  (pre'so)  $rud 
presumption  (prizam'[p]son)  Sin* 
mafjung 

pretend'  borgeben,  bepaupteu 
pretty  nieblicp,  pübfcp,  fd)ön 
prevent'  berpinbern,  abpalten 
pre'vious  borpergepenb,  friiper 
prey  rauben;  naepftetfen;  to  — 
upon  auflauern 
pride  ©tolg 


primeval 
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question 


primeval  urfprünglid),  Ur»;  — 
forest  Urtoalb 

principal  £aupt-;  Vorfteher; 

2Ib|.  pauptjädjlicp 
print  2)rucf,  2lbbrucf;  line — 
Sinienbrucf;  to  — brucfen 
pris'on  ©efängnte;  — house 
Werfer 

privilege  (priv'ilidz)  Vorrecht 
prob'able  mahrfdjeinlich 
problem  problem,  Aufgabe, 
fcbtoierige  grage 
process'  Verfahren,  Vorgang, 
Verlauf,  Fortgang;  — of  the 
proof  Vemei3berfahren 
process'ion  ißrojeffion,  Bug 
produ'ce  ^erborbringen,  bor* 
geigen;  berurfachen 
progress  f^ortfcfjritt;  to  — 
Otertfdjritte  machen,  roeiter 
fontmeit 

prom'ise  Verbrechen,  Qufifyt* 
rung;  to  — besprechen,  Ver* 
fprcdjungen  machen,  £>offnun* 
gen  ermecfen 
promote  beförbern 
pronunciation  2(u§fprad)e 
proof  Vetoed;  $robe,  Verfud) 
proper  eigentlich,  tbirflich 
proph'ecy  ^ropljegeiung 
propose  borfchlagen,  beantragen; 
beabfichtigen 

proposition  Vorfchlag,  Antrag 
pros'ody  ^rofobie,  £ef)re  bon 
bem  VerSmag,  SRetrif 
prospective  borau§fid)tlid),  in 
StuSfidjt  ftehenb 
protect  befdjühen  (from  bor) 
protection  ©cpufc 
provi'de  im  borauS  anfd)affen; 
(with)  berieten  (mit);  berfor* 
gen,  auärüften 

provocation  £erau§forberung; 
2Irgerni§ 


pull  SReifjen,  ,8emn,  Bu9i  to 

— gie§en,  reiften,  gerren;  to 

— into  hineingieljen,  einfü^* 
ren;  to  — off  auggiepen;  ab* 
reiften;  to  — up  aufgieften 

pulsation  ©d)lag,  fßulfieren, 
©djmingung;  Klopfen 
punch  (a)  burdjlöcpern,  burdj* 
bohren;  s.  £od)eifen,  Bange 
punish  (a)  beftrafen,  gültigen 
pu'pil  Stüter 

purchase  ®auf;  to  — taufen 
pure  (pjüo)  rein,  mafjr,  edjt 
purpose  (p5'pos)  2lb[icht,  Broec^> 
Vorficftt;  on  — abfichtlich 
purr  (psa)  fdjnurren 
pursue  (pssjü')  ber*,  nadjfolgen, 
nachftreben 

pursuit  (p5sjüt/)  Verfolgung 
push  (u)  ©toft;  to  — ftoften, 
fcpieben,  treiben;  to  — back 
guriidftoften 

put  (put)  ftellen,  legen,  fe^en;  to 

— aside  beifeite  legen,  [teilen, 
[eben;  to  — away  fortlegen, 
forträumen;  to  — down  nie* 
berlegen,  nieberfdjreiben;  to 

— out  au§Iöfd)en 

puzzle  (pazl)  bertbirren,  in 
Verlegenheit  bringen,  &opf* 
gerbredjen  machen,  irre  machen 
pyr'amid  ^ptjramibe 

Quadruped  (kuo'-)  bierfüftige§ 
Xier 

quality  (kuol'-)  Qualität,  Ve* 
fdjaffeuheit,  digenfchaft 
quantity  (o)  Stenge,  Stoffe, 
Quantität 

quartel  (o)  ©treit,  Uneinigfeit; 

to  — ftreiten,  ganfen 
queen  (kuln)  Königin 
question  (kuestüten)  forage;  to 

— (be)fragen;  — ing  fragenb 


quick 
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regard 


quick  fdjnefl 

quiet  (kuai'ot)  rufjig,  ftitl 
quite  (ai)  gang,  gänglich,  bößig 
quiver  gittern,  beben  (with  bor) 

Rabbit  Kaninchen 
race  Sauf,  Slbj.  2Bett-;  to  keep 
in  the  — auf  bem  laufenben 
bleiben;  to  — rennen,  laufen, 
fahren 

ra'cer  äßettläufer,  -faljrer,  -feg- 
ter  ufm. 

racial  (re^sol)  eingemurgelt 
rack  reden,  fid)  bel)nen 
rafter  (ä)  2)a<hfparren 
rag  Sumpen,  Sappen;  — bag 
Sumpenfad 
rail  ©d)iene 
railroad  Eifenbaljn 
rain  Siegen;  to  — regnen 
raise  ergeben;  aufgiehen,  gieren 
(bon  ^flangen),  fultibieren ; 
— d letters  erhabene  S3ud)- 
ftaben 

rai'sin  9iofine 

ramble  ©treifgug ; to  — uml)er- 
ftreifen 
rapid  fd)netC 
rare  feiten 

rather  (ä)  el)er,  lieber,  biel- 
mel)r,  eigentlich;  beffer;  I had 
— id)  moüte  lieber 
rattle  raffeln,  flappern,  flirren 
ray  ©traf)l;  — of  hope  §off* 
nung§ftral)l 

reach  SBereid);  within  — in 
bem  93erei<h;  to  — erreichen, 
erlangen;  auSftreden 
read  (read)  lefen 
reading  Sefen 

ready  bereit,  fertig;  fogleid),  fo* 
fortig;  to  be  — for  a thing 
für  (gu)  eine(r)  ©ache  bereit 
fein;  to  get  (make)  — bor- 


bereiten,  bereit  machen,  fi<h 
angiehen,  fertig  machen 
real  mirflich;  — ly  in  ber  $at 
reality  SSirflichfeit,  SSaljrljeit 
re'alize  (-aiz)  ber  mir  Hidden,  au3- 
füljren;  borfteüen 
reason  (ri-)  Vernunft;  Erunb, 
Urfadhe;  93ernunftfd)Iuf3;  to 
— bernünftig  benfen,  urteilen, 
fdjliefeen 

rebellious  aufrü^rerifd) ; miber- 
fpenftig 

recall'  (o)  gurüdrufen,  fief)  er- 
innern 

recei've  erhalten,  empfangen, 
befommen 

recite  regitieren,  auf*,  herfagen 
recognize  (rekognaiz'  u.  rek' — 
(an)erfennen,  miebererlennen 
recollection  Erinnerung 
record  (o')  Erinnerung 
recov'er  mieber  erlangen,  fi<h 
erholen 

recreation  Erholung 
red  rot;  — letter  days  geft- 
tage 

redu'ce  berringern,  berminbern, 
befcpränfen 

re-ech'o  miberf)at(en,  gurücfgeben 
reedy  fdhnarrenb 
refer  (rifö'o)  (to)  fidf>  begießen 
auf,  gurüdfontmen  auf,  geigen, 
fjinmeifen  auf 

reflect' miberfpiegeln;  überlegen, 
nacpbenfen  (on,  upon  über) 
refu'se  bermeigern,  fid)  meigern, 
gurüdmeifen 

regain  miebergeminnen,  erreichen 
regard  (ä)  33lid;  3tüdficf)t,  Sich- 
tung; with  — of  in  £infid)t 
auf;  to  — aufefjen,  betrach- 
ten, beachten,  9iüd|id)t  nehmen 
auf;  to  send  (kind)  — s to  a 
person  fi<h  jem.  empfehlen 


regatta 
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rich 


loffen,  beftenS  grüßen  loffen 
(Vrieffcplufj) 

regatta  SRegatta,  Vootmettfahrt 
re'gion  Region,  ©egenb 
regret  Vebauern,  9teue,6d)merg; 

to  — bebauern,  oermiffen 
reg'ular  regelmäßig 
rejoi'ce  fid)  freuen,  erfreut  fein 
(at  über);  rejoicing  grcube, 
fid)  freuenb,  greuben* 
relation  Vermanbter,  Vefannter; 

with  — to  mit  Vegieljung  auf 
rerative  Vermanbter;  Abj.  ber* 
manbt,  begügtid) 
relics  Überbleibfel;  Altertümer 
reluctant  miberftrebenb 
rely  on  fief)  berlaffen  auf 
remain  (übrig)  bleiben,  gurüd= 
bleiben 

remains  SRefte,  Überrefte 
remember  fid)  erinnern  an 
remembrance  Erinnerung,  ®e* 
bädjtniä,  Anbenfen 
remind  jem.  erinnern,  mahnen 
remote  (o,u)  entfernt 
remove  (ü')  megrüden,  fort* 
fchaffen,  entfernen 
renew'  erneuern 
repeat  mieberl)olen 
repentance  SReue 
repetition  SBieberholung 
reply  Erroiberung,  Antroort;  to 
— üerfefjen,  ermibern 
report'  Veriest 
reporter  Verid)terftatter 
repo'se  auSruhen;  s.  SRuhe 
represent'  borfteüen,  barfteflen 
representative  Vertreter 
reproach'ful  oormurf£üoll 
request'  Vitte,  fjorberung;  to  — 
bitten,  er)ud)en 

require  (ai')  bedangen,  forbern, 
begehren,  l)aben  müffen 


reread  (rirld')  mieber  lefen,  noch 
einmal  lefen 

res'cue  (-kjü)  Befreiung,  §ilfe; 
to  come  to  the  — gu  §ilfe 
fontmen 

resemble  gleichen,  ähnlich  fein 
res'inous  farbig 
resistance  SBiberftanb 
resolve  befd)Iießen,  gunt  Ent* 
fd)Iufj  fontmen;  auflöfen 
resort  (rizö'ot)  fid)  berfammeln, 
fich  begeben,  feine  Zuflucht 
nehmen  gu 

respect  Ehrfurcht,  Achtung; 

SRüdfidjt,  §infid)t;  Empfehlung 
response  Entgegnung 
respon'sive  empfänglich 
rest  SRuhe,  Shaft;  at  — gur 
SRuhe,  beruhigt;  to  — raften, 
fiep  au§rul)en,  ruhen  laffen 
rest  9teft;  ba§  übrige,  bie  übrigen 
restfulness  SRuIje 
restless  ruhelos 
restore  mieberherftetlen 
restraint  gmang,  ^urüdfjaltung 
result'  (a)  SRefultat,  Aufgang, 
Ergebnis;  Erfolg;  to  — ent* 
fpringen,  fid)  ergeben,  her* 
rühren;  htnauSlaufen  auf 
retain  gurüdfjalten,  behalten 
retribution  SBieberbegahlung, 
Vergeltung 

return  SRüdfeljr,  VHeberfehr;  to 
— gurüdfeljren;  gurüd*,  mie* 
bergeben,  bergelten,  ermibern 
reveal  (rivil')  enthüllen,  offen* 
baren 

rev'erence  Verehrung,  Ehrfurcht 
rev'erend  ehrmürbig 
review  nochmals,  mieber  burch* 
lefen,  *fef)en;  prüfen 
revi've  neu  beleben,  mieber  auf* 
frifepen,  mieber  aufleben 
rieh  (in)  reich  (an) 


riches 
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sake 


riches  9ieid)tümer,  hteicptum;  to 
hoard  — 3fteicptümer  auf* 
Raufen 

richness  Sfteidptum,  ^eicppattig* 
feit 

ride  3titt;  to  — (rode,  ridden) 
reiten,  fahren,  fegetn;  to  — a 
horse  auf  einem  $ferbe  reiten 
ridge  ©rpöpmtg;  fJiücfen;  Sfoipe, 

ridiculous  (-i'kjulos)  Iä(f)erIidO 
right  9fted)t;  recite  ©eite;  2lbj. 
redpt,  richtig,  gerabe;  to  be 
(in  the)  — recpt  paben 
ring  (rang,  rung)  läuten,  Hingen; 
s.  SHang 

riot  (ri'ot)  lärmen,  toben;  bapin* 
riotous  au§getaffen  [iagen 
ripe  reif 

ripple  Heiner  Söettenfcptag,  ©e* 
riefet;  to  — riefeln,  langfam 
fließen 

rise  (rose,  risen)  aufftepen,  fid) 
ergeben;  aufgepen,  fteigen 
(oon  ber  Sonne) 
risk  ©efapr,  2Bagni§;  to  — 
tragen,  aufs  ©piet  fepen 
river  gtufc;  — bed  gtujjbett 
road  ©trafte,  Sanbftrafje,  3Beg, 
Sßf  ab 

roar  brühen,  braufen;  s.  SSrülten 
roast  röften,  braten 
rob  rauben,  berauben 
robe  ©emanb 
rob'in  9ftotteplcpen 
rock  helfen,  ©eftein,  stippe;  to 
— fcpaufetn,  miegen 
roman'ce  9fiomanti! 
roman'tic  romantifcp 
romp  umpertoben 
root  SBurget;  by  the  — bon 
©runb  auf;  to  take  — 2Bur* 
get  faffen 
rope  ©eil,  $au 


rose-bower  htofentaube 
rough  (raf)  raup,  rop,  ftürmifdp 
round  Siunbe,  Sftunbgang;  5lbj. 
runb;  — ly  runbperum,  ring§* 
urn,  im  SSogen;  --about 
way  ttmmeg 
row  (ou)  SReipe 
row  rubern;  fcpmimmen 
roy'al  fönigtidp 
rub  (a)  reiben 

rudderJRuber,  ©teuer  (am  S3oot) 
rude  (ü)  rant),  rop,  ungefittet 
rule  Sieget 

rumble  ©erumpet,  ©eraffet;  to 

— rotten,  poltern 

run  (ran,  run)  rennen,  taufen, 
eiten,  fapren;  fiep  auäbepncn; 
eintaufen;  the  report—  s ba§ 
©erüept  gept  um;  to  — about 
umpertaufen ; to  — away  fort* 
taufen;  to  — back  gurücHau* 
fen,  umtepren;  to  — down 
pinuntertaufen;  to  — toward 
gutaufen  auf 

rush  (a)  ©titrg;  to  — ftürgen; 

faufen,  bapinfiürmen 
rush  (a)  S3infe 

rustle  (ra'sl)  rafepetn,  raufepen 
rustling  Raufepen,  Otafepetn 

Sa'cred  peitig 

sacrifice  (-ais)  Dpfer;  to  — 
opfern 

sad  traurig,  betrübt 
sadden  traurig  ntaepen,  in 
Strauer  berfepen 
sadness  £raurigfeit 
safe  fidper 

sail  ©eget;  to  — (bapin)fegetn 
sake  Urfacpe;  nur  nod)  gebrauept 
in  ben  9teben3arten:  for  the 

— of  ober  for  ...  ’s  — urn  . . . 
mitten,  megen;  for  my  — urn 
meinetmiHen 


salt 
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sequent 


salt  ©alj;  — air  fcbarfe  Suft, 
«Seeluft 

salu'te  grüßen,  falutieren 
same:  the  — ber*,  bie*,  ba§* 
felbe 

sand  ©anb 

satisfaction  (Genugtuung,  93e= 
friebigung 

satisfactory  jufriebenftellenb 
satisfy  befriebigen,  genügen 
saunter  (5)  bummeln,  tröbeln, 
gemadjlid)  geben 
sav'age  toilb,  roüft;  (Am.)  böd)ft 
toilb,  unbänbig  (©portauS* 
brucf) 

save  retten,  betoabren,  fronen 
sa'voury  toürjig 
say  (said)  jagen;  I am  said  man 
jagt  mir;  it  is  said  man  jagt; 
it  is  said  to  be  e3  joH  jein 
scarcely  faum 
scatter  jerjtreuen 
scene  (i)  ©jene,  ©djauplap 
sce'nery  ©^enerie,  Slnbiicf 
scent  $uft,  (Gerud) 
school  ©d)ule 

science  (sai'ons)  SBijjenjd^ajt 
scissors  (pi.)  ©djere 
scramble  fletten,  auj  allen  bieren 
friecpen 

scream  jrfjreien,  rujen 
screen  ©djirm,  £uft*,  SBinb*, 
geuer*,  Ojenjdjirm 
scrim'mage  ^anbgemenge, 
©cbtoierigfeiten 

scrutinage  Unterfudjung;  gor« 
fdjen 

sculpture  (skalptSo)  Sötlbljauer* 
funjt,  ^ßlaftif 

sea  (si)  ©ee,  2fteer;  — shore 
SJteerfü jte;  — wise  jeefunbig; 
at  — auj  ber  ©ee,  gur  ©ee; 
— weed  ©eetang 
seaman  ©eemann,  -Jftatrofe 


search  (5)  ©ucpen,  2)urd)fud)ett, 
9^arf)for jcbung ; in  — of  auj 
ber  ©udje  nad);  to  — jucfjen, 
forfcpen,  nad)forfd)en 
season  gabreSjeit 
seat  ©ip;  to  — ficb  fepen;  to 
be  — ed  fipen 

sec'ond  gtueit,  anber;  — 
sight  jtoei te3  (Gefidjt,  ©eher* 
gäbe 

se'cret  (Geheimnis;  5Ibj.  geheim; 

— ly  heimlich,  berborgen 
secute  ficper;  to  — bemabren, 
jtcbern,  fcbüpen 

see  (saw,  seen)  feben;  to  — a 
person  home  jem.  nad)  £aufe 
begleiten 

seed  ©aat,  ©amenforn 
seek  (sought)  fudjen,  augfinbig 
machen,  burd)fud)en 
seem  fdjeinen,  ben  Slnfdjein 
ben;  glauben,  meinen 
seize  ergreijen,  erjajjen 
seldom  feiten 

self  jelbjt;  — asserting  an« 
fprud)§boII;  — forgetfulness 
©elbjtoergejjenbeit;  — reliant 
auj  fid)  jelbjt  bertrauenb;  — 
sufficient  jtcb  jelbjt  genügenb; 
— willed  eigenjinnig 
send  (sent)  jenben,  fdjiden;  to 
— for  holen  lajjen;  to  — 
forth  au§jd)iden 
sensa'tion  (Gefühl,  (Gmpfinbung; 
(Sinbrud 

sense  ©inn,  ©inneSempfinbung, 
SSerftanb;  (Gefühl;  S3efinnung 
sensitive  empfinblid) 
sentence  ©ap;  Urteil§fprud) 
sentiment  (Gefühl,  (Gmpfinbung 
separate  (-eH)  trennen,  fcpeiben; 

2lbj.  (-ot)  getrennt 
se'quence  (I)  golge 
se'quent  folgenb;  folgerichtig 
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sight 


se'ries  Reipe,  Reihenfolge 
se'rious  ernftpaft,  ernft 
servant  Wiener,  Sienftbote,  SRagb 
set  (set)  fefcen;  untergehen  (con 
ber  ©oitne);  to  — about  fich 
baran  madden;  to  — fire  to 
angünben,  barauf  anlegen;  to 
— free  befreien,  frei  machen; 
to  — in  beginnen,  eintreten; 
to  — off  fortgepen;  to  — off 
on  a journey  eine  Reife  an* 
treten;  to  — at  liberty  in 
Freiheit  fepen;  to  — up  auf*, 
errichten;  to  — to  work  fich 
an»  SBert  machen;  to  — the 
table  ben  Sifcp  becfen 
setter  ©pürpunb 
settle  fid)  feftfefcen,  fid)  nieber* 
laffen,  fid)  anfiebeln;  orbnen, 
abfcpliefien 
several  mehrere 
sew  (so11)  nähen,  annähen 
shade  ©cpatten  (im  ©egenfap 
ju  Sicht);  ©cpufc 
shad'ow  ©chatten;  Sunfelpeit 
shake  (shook,  shaken)  fcpiitteln; 
erfchüttern,  gittern;  to  — 
hands  with  a person  jem. 
bie  £anb  geben 
shallow  feidff 

shape  ©eftalt,  $ornt;  to  — 
geftalten 

shapeless  unförmlich,  mifjge- 
ftaltet 

share  Seil,  Anteil ; to  — teilen, 
teilhaben  an 
sharp  fcharf 
shed  ©cpeuue 
shed  (shed)  oergiefjen 
sheet  93tatt  (papier);  $8ettud) 
shelf  33rett 
shell  ©cpale;  Rtufcpel 
shelter  Zufluchtsort),  £)&&&$ ; 
©cpup 


shift  medpfeln,  umfchlagen;  fcpau* 
fein,  f Rieben 

shimmer  ©cpimmer,  ©lanj;  to 
— fcpimmern,  glanjen 
shine  (shone)  fcpeinen 
ship  ©chiff 

shiver  gittern,  flauem 
shock  ©tofj,  ©cplag 
shoe  ©cpup;  — string  ©cpup* 
banb 

shoot  (shot)  fcpiefjen 
shore  $üfte,  Ufer;  on  — am 
Sanbe 

short  fur§;  — cut  Ridjtroegj 
— ly  balb 

shorten  abfürjen,  üerfürgen 
shoulder  (ou)  ©cpulter 
shout  (au)  Ruf,  ©efcpret,  greu* 
bengefeprei;  to  — fcfjreien,  rufen 
shov'e  (a)  ©djub,  ©tofj 
shov'el  fcpaufeln;  s.  ©cpaufel 
show  (ou)  (showed,  shown)  §ei* 
gen,  an  ben  Sag  legen,  be* 
meifen;  s.  ©epau,  ©cpaufpiel 
shower  (au)  ©epauer;  Skaffe 
shrine  ©cprein;  SUtar 
shrink  (shrank,  shrunk)  jufarn* 
menfeprumpfen,  abnehmen, 
fcpminben;  to  — from  guriicf* 
fepreden 

shut  (shut)  fepliefcen,  jnmaepen; 
2Ibi.  berfdjloffen;  to  — in 
einfcpliefjen;  to  — out  au§* 
fcpliefjen;  to  — up  jufcpliefcen, 
berfepliefeen 
shy  fd)üd)tern 
shyness  ©cpiicpternpeit 
sick  franf 
side  ©eite ; Ufer 
sight  ©efiept,  SInblicf,  ©epen3* 
mürbigfeit;  in  — in  ©iept; 
to  give  — Sicpt  geben;  to 
lose  — of  au3  bent  ©efiept 
berlieren 


sightless 
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somewhere 


sightless  bliub 

sign  3eidjen;  to  — unter  jeid)* 
nen,  unterfdjreiben 
significance  53ebeutung 
siience  ©tiflfchweigen,  ©title, 
iRuhe 

silent  füll,  ruhig,  fchweigenb 
silky  feibenartig  (Am.  gebraucht 
Don  fßflanjen) 
simiiar  ähnlich 
simple  einfach 

since  feit,  feitbem;  ba  ja,  Weit; 
many  years  — Dor  Dielen 
fahren 

sincere  aufrichtig 
sin'ew  ©efjne;  ©tärfe,  $raft 
sing  (sang,  sung)  fingen 
singer  ©anger 

single  einzeln,  ein  jig,  allein; 

— handed  einljänbig 
singular  eigentümlich,  fonber* 
bar;  s.  ©injaljl 
sinister  büfter,  unheilDotl 
sink  (sank,  sunk)  finfen,  Derfenfen 
sister  ©chwefter 

sit  (sat  (sate),  sitten)  fifcen  (by 
= neben);  to  — down  fid) 
fefcen;  to  — up  aufrecht  fifjen; 
wach  fein 

sitting-room  3Sof)njimmer 
situated  gelegen 
size  ©rö&e,  ©tärfe,  Umfang 
sketch  ©fijje,  Umrifj;  ©eftalt; 

to  — ffijjieren 
skill  ©efdjidlichfeit 
skim  abfdjöpfen;  bahinfchiefcen 
skip  fpringen,  hüpfen;  aullaffen 
skipper  Genfer,  ©teuermann 
skirt  (5)  SRod  (eine!  grauen* 
fleibel),  ©chofc  (eine!  banner- 
rodel) 

sky  §immet  [werfen 

slam  heftig  jufchtagen  ($ur),  ju- 
slave  ©flaue 


sleep  ©chlaf;  to  go  to  — ein«* 
fchlafen;  to  — (slept)  fchlafen 
slender  fd^Ianf,  bünn 
slice  ©djeibe,  ©chnitte 
slide  gleiten 

slight  gering,  unbebeutenb; 

— ly  leichthin 
slip  fchlüpfen,  rutfdjen 
slip  ©treifen,  ©tüdchen 
slope  3lbhaug 
slow  langfam,  fchwerfäUig 
small  (5)  flein,  gering,  wenig 
smash  (ae)  jerfchmettern,  5er- 
fchmeifjen 

smell  ©ernd);  to  — (smelled, 
smelt)  riechen 

smile  (ai)  Sögeln;  to  — lächeln 
smite  (smote,  smitten)  treffen; 

fchlagen,  jüd)tigen 
smoke  3)anipf,  9iau<h;  to  — 
rauchen 
smooth  glatt 

snap  ©d)nappen;  to  — (er») 
fcpnappen,  erfaffen,  erhafdjen; 
fnipfen,  abbrechen 
snatch  entreißen 
sniff  fdfnüffeln,  fchnaufen 
snort  ©chnarchen,  ©cpnauben 
snow  ©cpnee;  — storm  ©chnee* 
fturm 

so'cial  gefeflfdjaftlich 
soft  fanft,  weich,  leife 
soldier  ©olbat 

solemn  (so'lom)  feierlich,  ernft 
solid  feft,  ftarf,  maffiD 
sol'itude  ©infamfeit 
solve  löfen  (Aufgabe,  ©djwierig* 
feit),  erflären 

somber  büfter,  trübe,  bunfet 
somehow  irgenbwie 
something  etwa! 
sometimes  bilweilen 
somewhat  etwa! 
somewhere  irgenbwoljin 


song 
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standard 


song  ©efang 

soon  balb;  —er  eljer;  no  —er 
faum;  as  — as  fobalb  al§ 
sooth  (süp)  matyr,  treu,  guber* 

Wffifl 

soothe  (sü5)  nl§  toaljr  ertoeifen; 

nadjgeben;  beruhigen 
sore  fcbmer^ljaft,  munb,  melj, 
fdjlimm 

sorrow  ©orge,  Summer 
sorry  böfe,  ärgerlich;  I am  — 
e§  tut  mir  leib 

sough  (sau  unb  saf)  pfeifen, 
peuten 

soul  (ou)  ©eele,  §erj,  ©eift, 
©inn;  — sense  ©eelenfraft 
sound  Saut,  Xon;  to  — Hingen 
sound  fonbieren,  ergrünben;  — 
ing  line  Sotleine 
soundless  unergrünblid) 
source  (sös)  Quelle,  Urfprung 
south  (au)  ©üben 
southern  (a')  füblid) 
spaciousness  (spe^sosnos)  ©e* 
raumigfeit,  Sßeite,  toeiter  3tanm 
span  fpamten,  nberfpannen 
sparkle  funfein,  glänzen 
speak  (spoke,  spoken)  fpredjen, 
reben,  auSfpredjen 
speaker  dtebner,  ©pred)enbe 
special  (spes'ol)  befonbere 
spectacles  S3ritfe 
speech  fRebe,  ©prad)e 
speechless  fprad)lo§ 
speed  (sped)  eilen;  s.  ©ile;  to 

— by  borbeieilen;  to  — on 
borübereilen 

spell  bud)ftabieren;  t>erau§fin* 
ben,  ergrünben;  s.  ^auber; 

— of  enchantment  SDMrdjen* 
Sauber 

spend  (spent)  gubringen,  ber- 
leben;  auSgeben 

spice  ©pegerei,  ©emürg,  SSürge 


spicy  ttmrgig 
spill  berfdjütten 
spin  (spun)  fpinnen 
spirit  ©eift,  ©eele,  ©emüt; 
Sltem,  £aud);  2Rut,  Äraft, 
äkudjt;  — s SebenSgeifter 
spiritual  geiftig 
spit  ©piefj,  SSratfpiefj 
spite  ©roll,  #ajs;  in  — of  tro& 
splendid  prächtig 
splen'dour  ©lung,  Sßradjt,  ©rofj= 
artigfeit 

split  ©palte;  to  — (split)  fpalten, 
gerfplittern 

spontaneous  freitüittig,  bon  felbft 
spoon  Söffet 
sport  ©port 
spot  ©telle,  gled,  Qrt 
spout  (au)  2tu§fluf3,  51n§gu§ 
spray  ©profi;  $raei$,  ©träufjdjen 
spread  (spread)  au3*,  berbreiten 
spring  ©prung;  Quelle;  grül)- 
ling;  to  — (sprang,  sprung) 
fpringen;  to  — out  l)inou§* 
fpringen,  l)inau§ragen;  to  — 
up  fid)  erbeben,  emporfdjiefjen 
(bon  $flangen) 
springy  elaftifd),  anfquetlenb 
spur  (5)  anfpornen,  ontreiben 
square  tiered,  Viertel*;  Slbj. 
bieredig 

squat  (o)  fauern 
squirrel  ©id)t)örnd)en 
stable  ©tad 

stairs,  stair-way  Steppe 
stammer  ftammeln,  ftottern 
stamp  ftampfen;  prägen;  s. 
SBriefmarfe 

stand  (stood)  ftetjen;  auSfjulten; 
to  — out  perbortreten ; to  — by 
banebenfteljen;  s.©tanb,©teKe, 
©tanbpnnft 

standard  ©tanbarte,  gutjne; 
$robe,  dtid)tmab 


star 
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stumble 


star  ©tern 

start  (ä)  ftujjen,  erfdftreden,  auf- 
faftren,  auffpringen;  auf- 
brecften,  abreifen;  s.  ©prung; 
©toft;  Aufbrud),  Abreife 
state  ©tanb,  guftanb,  Sage; 

©emiit^oerfaffung 
stately  ftattlid),  fräftig 
station  ©tation,  s£aftuftof;©tanb- 
ort,  ©tefle_ 

staunch  (stons)  feft,  juber* 
laffig 

stay  Aufenthalt;  ©tiifce;  to  — 
bleiben,  oenoeilen,  moftnen, 
fid)  aufftalten 

steady  (e)  ftetig,  feft,  beftdnbig 
steal  (stole,  stolen)  fteftlen,  fid) 
fortfteftlen,  fcftleicften 
steam  2)ampf;  — boat  2)ampf- 
boot 

steed  sJtoft 

steep  [teil,  abfcftüffig 

steer  fteuern 

step  ©cftritt,  Xritt,  gufctapfe; 

Xreppenftufe;  pi.  Xreppe 
stern  Hinterteil  (be§  $8oote§) 
stick  ©tod,  ©tab;  to  — (stuck) 
fteden,  befeftigen,  Heben;  to 
— out  fteroor-,  fterau^fteften 
stiff  fteif,  ftraff 

still  ftiü,  ruljig;  Abo.  nod),  nod) 
immer;  jebocft,  inbeffen 
stillness  ©title 

stimulate  anfpornen,  anregen 
stimulus  (-los)  fkeijmittel,  An- 
trieb 

sting  (stung)  ftecfen 
stir  (9)  (ficft)  rühren,  regen;  an* 
rühren;  (fid))  aufregen;  — 
ring-spoon  SRüftrlöffel;  s.  Auf- 
regung 

stitch  (out)  (au§)ftecften 
stocking  ©trumpf 
stom'ach  Skagen 


stone  ©tein ; rock  of  — ©tein- 
felfen 

stop  Haft;  to  — einftalten, 
ftaltmacften,  aufftdren;  oer- 
ftopfen;  ftinbern 

store  Vorrat,  $Borrat§ftau§; 
Haufen,  Skenge;  (Am.)  $?auf- 
laben;  to  — auffpeicftern,  auf- 
Raufen 

storm  ©turm 
stormy  ftiirmifdj 
stoij  Grrjaftlung ; — teller  Grr- 
ääftler 

straight  (streH)  ftraff,  gerabe 
strain  Anftrengung,  ©paitnung; 
Xon,  Afforb,  ©efang,  Sieb; 
to  — fid)  anftrengen;  ftöftnen; 
biegen 

strange  feltfam,  fonberbar 
straw  (5)  ©trot),  ©troftftalm 
strawberry  Grrbbeere 
stray  jerftreut;  to  — irre  geften, 
fid)  Perlaufen 

stream  ©trom,  Shift,  9ftinnfal; 

to  — firömen,  flieften 
street  ©trafte 
strength  ©tdrfe,  ®raft 
stretch  auSftreden,  auSbreiten; 
fid)  reden 

strike(struck)fcftlagen;  fcftmeiften ; 

auffallen,  (Sinbrud  macften 
string  gaben,  ©cftnur,  33inb- 
faben;  to  — auffcftnüren,  auf- 
reiften 

strip  ftreifen,  abftreifen;  ficft 
entHeiben  [fdmpfen 

strive  (strove,  striven)  ftreben; 
strong  ftarf,  fräftig 
struggle  ®ampf;  to  — fidft  ab= 
miiften,  anftrengen;  fid)  ftrdu- 
ben,  ringen 

study  ©tubium;  ©tubierjimmer; 

to  — ftubieren 
stumble  ftraucfteln,  fallen 


stupid 
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stu'pid  bumm,  töricht 
sty'le  ©til 
subdu'e  unterwerfen 
sub'ject  ©egenftanb,  $)ing,  Xpe* 
ma;  Untergebener,  Untertan; 
on  the  — of  über;  to  sub- 
ject' unterwerfen;  bartegen 
submit'  unterwerfen,  fid)  er* 
geben,  nadpgeben 
substract'  abjiepen 
subtle  (satl)  fein,  fdparffinnig 
succeed  (a)  nad^folgen;  gelin* 
gen;  ©Iü<f,  ©rfolg  paben;  I — 
e§  gelingt  mir 
success'  Erfolg 
successful  erfotgreid),  glüdlidp 
succession  (sakses'an)  golge, 
SReitjenfotge,  Sftacpfolge 
sudden  plöpticp,  unerwartet;  all 
of  (on)  a — ganj  plöplidp 
suf'fer  bulben,  leiben,  ertragen; 

geftatten,  taffen;  — ing  Seiben 
sufficient  (safis'ant)  genügenb, 
auSreidpenb 

suf'focate  er  [tiefen,  bem  @r* 
fticfen  nape  bringen 
suggest  (sadzast')  eingeben,  ein* 
ftüftern;  perborrufen;  bor* 
fdplagen 

suggestion  Eingebung;  3tat, 
Sepre;  $8ejiepung 
suit  (sjüt)  (an)paffeu;  gefallen, 
jufriebenftetten 
sultry  fcpwül,  brüdfenb 
sum  Summe;  to  do  — s 9tedpen* 
aufgaben  löfen,  regnen 
summer-house  ©artenpauä, 
Saube 

sum'mit  ©ipfet 
sun  ©onne;  — lit  fonnig 
sunbeam  ©onnenftrapl 
sunbonnet  runber  $)amenput, 
©cpupput 

sunshine  ©onnenfdpein 


superstitious  (sjüpasti'ses)  aber* 
gläubifcp 

supply'  Vorrat,  ©rganjung, 
Sßerftärfung;  to  — berforgen 
(with  mit),  augpet feu,  ergän* 
§en,  abpelfen,  berfepen 
support'  Unterhalt,  SBerforgung, 
©tüpe;  to  — ftüpen,  tragen, 
unterftüpen 

suppose  borauSfepen,  ben  gatt 
fepen,  bermuten,  meinen,  gtau* 
ben,  fiep  benfen 
supre'me  pöcpft,  äufjerft 
sure  fidler;  to  be  — fidperlidp; 
fitter  wiffen 

surface  (s5'-)  Oberftädpe 
surge  (s5dz)  SSranbung;  SBoge 
surmount'  (au)  überfteigen;  über- 
Winben 

surpri'se  Überrafcpung;  to  — 
überrafcpen;  to  be  — d er* 
[taunt  fein 

surrender  übergeben,  auStiefern 
surround'  (au)  umgeben,  ein* 
fcpliefjen 

surrounding  Umgebung 
suspens'e  Wuffcpub,  Unterbredp* 
ung,  ©pannung 

suspension-bridge  |>ängebrücfe 
swamp  (o)  ©umpf,  Sttoraft 
swarm  ©cpworm,  ©ewimmet; 

to  — fcpwarmen,  fiep  brängen 
sway  fepwingen,  [cpwanfen 
sweat  (suet)  ©dpweip;  by  the  — 
of  their  brows  im  ©dpweifce 
ipreä  2lngeficpt§ 

Swe'den  ©cpweben 
sweep  ©cpwingung,  ©dpwung; 
3teipe;  — of  thoughts  ©e* 
bantenflug;  to  — (swept)  fe* 
gen;  to  — away  wegftreidpen 
sweet  füfe,  Woplriecpenb,  buftig; 

— will  belieben 
sweeten  berfüfjen 


sweetness 
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telephone 


sweetness  ©üßigfeit 
swift  fcf)nefl 

swim  (swam,  swum)  fd)tbimmen 
swing  ©chaufel;  to  — fchroin- 
gen,  fdjaufeln 

swirl  (su5l)  SBirbel,  ©trubel;  to 

— herummirbeln 

Swiss  fd)tbei$erifch£  ©chtbeijer* 
switch  fotogen,  peitfchen 
Switzerland  bie  ©chroeij 
syllable  ©ilbe 
sym'bol  ©leichniS,  ©innbilb 
symbolical  fpmbolifd),  finnbilb- 
lid) 

symmetrical  ftjmmetrifd),  gleich- 
förmig 

sympathy  ©pmpathie,  9Witge- 

fflhi 

symphony  ©pmphonie,  SSohl- 
Hang  [mäßig 

systematical  fpftematifd),  plan- 

Table  Sifch 

tack  heften,  anheften;  menben, 
breljen  (ba§  ©djiff  burd)  ben 
tail  ©d)tbang  [SBinb) 

take  (took,  taken)  nehmen,  er- 
greifen, fangen,  in  Slnfpruch 
nehmen;  erforbern;  annehmen 
(einen  Warnen),  einnehmen  (Wte- 
bijin),  benupen  (ben  gug);  to 

— an  advice  einen  Wat  an- 
nehmen ; to  — away  fort-,  tbeg- 
nehmen;  to  — back  jurüd- 
nehmen;  to  — care  fiel)  hüten; 
to  — care  of  forgen  für;  to 

— bold  of  erfaffen,  ergreifen; 
to  — harm  ©djaben  nehmen; 
to  — a person  home  jem. 
nach  &aufe  bringen;  to  — in 
herein  holen;  aufmerfen;  to  — 
leave  $flbfd)ieb  nehmen;  to  — 
off  oblegen,  auSgiehen;  fortneh- 
men; to  — out  herauSneh* 


men,  hinau§bringen;  to  — 
pleasure  (delight)  in  SSer- 
gnügen  finben  an;  to  — part 
in  Slnteil  ho&en  an;  t0  — 
place  ftattfinben;  to  — steps 
©chritte  tun;  to  — (the) 
trouble  fid)  9Wüf)e  machen;  to 

— up  in  Wnfprud)  nehmen, 
ergreifen;  to  — a walk  einen 
©pa^iergang  machen 

tale  ©r^öhlung,  ©efd)id)te 
talent  Xalent,  SBcgabung 
talk  (tök)  ©efpröch;  to  — er- 
jöhlen,fchtnapen,reben,fprechcn 
tame  jahm;  to  — gähnten 
tan'dem  h^tereinonber  (bon 
fßferben);  ber  Sänge  nach; 
ÖJefpann  bon  2$ferben  (hinter- 
einanber);  gahrrab  für  2 
fßerfonen 

tang  Sang,  ©eetang;  |>aud) 
tangible  fühlbar,  greifbar 
tangled  bermorren,  berfchlungen; 

— wood  Sidicht 
tan'talize  quälen 
tare  Unfraut 

task  (ä)  Aufgabe;  Arbeit,  S9e- 
fchäftigung;  to  — befcßäftigen, 
aufgeben;  auf  bie  fßrobe  fteHen 
taut  (5)  (Webenform  bon  tight) 
fttaff,  fteif 

teach  (taught)  (be)lehren,  unter- 
richten, untermeifen,  benacprich- 
teacher  Sehrer(in)  [tigen 

tease  neden,  plagen 
tear  (tio)  Sräne 
tear  (ter)  (tore,  torn)  gerren, 
reißen,  gerreißen;  to  — down 
nieberreißeit  [tümlid)feit 
technicality  (k)  tech nifehe  ©igen- 
tedious(ti'djos)  langmeilig ; läftig ; 
meitfehtbeifig 

te'dium  Sangemeile  [Phon 
terephone  §ernfpred)er,  Sei e- 


/ 


tell 


tell  (told)  fagen,  ergäben;  (mit  to 
w-SnfOfyeifcen,  auftragen;  I am 
told  man  fagt  mir  (I  am  said 
man  fagt  bon  mir) 
temper  ©emüt^art;  Stimmung; 
to  lose  one’s  — feine  gute 
Saune  bertieren 
tem'perate  gemäßigt 
tempest  Sturm 
ten  gehn 

tendency  Sftidjtung,  Neigung, 
Streben 

tender  gart,  gärttidf) 
tenderness  gartheit,  SSeid)t)eit; 

gärtlichfeit,  Sorgfalt 
ten'ement  SBohnung 
tense  ftraff,  gefpannt 
tent  $ett 

term  Termin,  Zeitraum;  2tu§- 
brud;  SBort 
ter'rible  fürchterlich 
terrif'ic  erfdjredenb,  furchtbar 
ter'rified  erfchredt,  erfchroden 
terror  Street,  Schauber,  Gent* 
fe&en 

test  Brobe;  Beurteilung;  hour 
— Urteile  einer  Stunbe 
text  £e£t,  ©egenftanb 
theme  (fim)  Sterna,  ©egenftanb; 

Stoff;  ©ntmurf,  Pan 
then  bann,  gu  biefer  $eit 
there  ba,  bort 
thick  bid;  bid)t 
thicken  berbichten,  berbiden 
thick'et  (£)  3)idicht 
think  (thought)  benten  (of  an), 
meinen;  to  — about  benten 
über,  nad)ben!en 
third  brüte 
thirsty  burftig 

thorough  griinbtid) ; — ly  bure- 
aus 

though  miemotjl,  obgleich 
thought  ©ebanfe;  9?achben!en 


tingle 


thrill  Schauer,  gittern;  to  — 
burdjguden,  burchriefetn,burd)* 
bohren;  — ing  fcfjauertid) 
thrive  (throve,  thriven)  gebei* 
hen;  forttommen;  to  — trei** 
ben,  geraten 
throat  i^ehte,  pal§ 
throb  Sdhlag;  to  — Hopfen, 
fd)Iagen 
through  burch 

throw  (threw,  thrown)  merfen; 
to  — at  merfen  nad;;  to  — 
out  auSftreuen;  to  — over 
merfen  über;  to  — a bridge 
across  eine  Brüde  fragen 
über 

thrust  (thrust)  ftofjen,  fliehen, 
brängen;  to  — out  auSftreden 
thunder  Conner;  to  — bonnern 
thunderstorm  ©emitter 
thus  fo,  auf  folche  SBeife 
thwart  burdbfreugen,  Vereiteln 
tick'et  (Sinlaf3*,  gahrfarte 
ti'dal  put- 
tie (ai)  Banb;  Bohle;  to  — 
binben,  fnüpfen 
ti'ger  £iger 

tilt  taugen,  auf  unb  ab  beme* 
gen;  —ing  fdimanfenb,  fdjau* 
felnb 

time  geit,  Stunbe,  Uhr;  Btat; 
at  a — auf  einmal;  at  — s 
geitmeitig,  gugeiten;  for  a 
long  — lange,  lange  geit; 
another  — ein  auber  Biat; 
some  — einmal;  to  give  — 
to  geit  üermenben  auf;  — is 
up  bie  geit  ift  urn  (ber* 
ftrichen) 

timely  redjtgeitig 
tim'id  furchtfam 
tingle  hingen,  faufen,  ertönen; 
to  — with  shanpe  bor  Sd)am 
erglühen 
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true 


tint  färben 
ti'ny  winjig,  flein 
tip  ©pifje;  to  — lei<f)t  berühren, 
tippen 

tired  niübe,  ermübet 
tis'sue  feinet  ©ewebe,  ©dileier- 
jeug;  — paper  ©eibenpapier 
titbit  Secferbiffen 
to  and  fro  bin  unb  her 
too  (ou)  .gebe 
togeth'er  jufammen 
toil  Arbeit,  äJiübe,  33efdjtt)erbe 
toma'to  (ä  unb  e1)  Siebegapfel, 
Tomate 

tong'ue  (tag)  gunge 

too  ju,  ju  febr,  affju;  auch; 

baju;  ebenfalls 
tooth  (tüf>)  gabn  (pi.  teeth) 
top  ©pi£e;  on  the  — oben, 
oben  auf;  über 
top'ic  2bema,  ©egenftanb 
torture  (tö'tsa)  goiter,  dual; 
to  — quälen 

toss  fd)Ieubern,  werfen,  fidb  un- 
ruhig bi"  unb  her  bewegen; 
— ing  raftlog,  unruhig 
to'tal  oöflig,  Poflftänbig 
touch  (tats)  ^Berührung;  to  — 
berühren,  anfaffen ; to  — hands 
£>anb  in  §anb  geben 
toward(s)  (to'uads)  gegen;  be- 
treffend 

towel  (tau'al)  £anbtucb 
tower  Jurm 
town  (Stabt 

toy(s)  ©pieljeug,  ©pielfadben 
trace  ©pur,  gäbrte;  Schiene; 

to  — auffpüren;  Perfolgen 
track  ©pur,  Röhrte,  ©leig 
tract  Verlauf,  Fortgang;  furje 
51bbanblung 

tradition  Überlieferung,  ©age, 
Jrabition 

trag'edy  Srauerfpiel,  Sragöbte 


trail  ©djteppe,  ©d)Wanj;  ©pur, 
führte;  to  — fcbleppen,  frie- 
d)en;  — ing  fletternb,  ranlenb 
train  ©efolge;  @ifenbabn§ug;  to 

— gieben,  ergeben,  augbilben; 
gewöhnen 

trai'tor  Verräter 
tramp  ©etrampel;  to  — tram- 
peln, niebertreten 
transition  Übergang 
tran'sitory  pergänglicb 
transplant  (ä)  Perpflanjen 
trap  l^atte,  klappe;  to  — fan- 
gen, ertappen,  auffangen;  to 

— up  fidb  fortpflanjen 
trav'el  reifen,  Waubern,  geben, 

burdjreifen;  fidb  Perbreiten 
traverse  über-,  burdbfcbveiten 
treacherous  (tre'tsoras)  per- 
räterifcb 

treasure  (tres'a)  ©dbafj 
treat  (i)  bebanbeln;  (of)  bnnbeln 
(Pon) 

tree  93aum 

tremble  (with)  gittern  (Por) 
trestle  (tresl)  ©erüft,  23riiden- 
bocf 

tribe  ©tamm;  Ürfprung 
tried  bewährt 

trigger  Brüder;  to  pull  the  — 
bag  ©ewebr  abfdbiefjen 
trill  trillern;  to  — down  herab- 
tröpfeln 

trim  orbnen;  augrüften;  beferen; 
fcbmücfen 

trip  Slugflug,  Slbftedber,  ftabrt, 
©ang 

tri'umph  triumphieren 
trouble  (ou  ==  a)  äftübe 
troublesome  mübfam,  läftig 
trough  (traf)  SSaffertrog 
trout  (au)  Forelle 
Troy  Sroja 
true  wahr,  treu,  edbt 
4 


English  authors.  122.  Lief.  Wörterbuch. 


trudge 
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unheeded 


trudge  (tradz)  gu  $uf3  wanbern, 
fiel  (on  weiter) 

trum'pet  trompete 
trunk  (a)  ©tamm 
trust  Vertrauen;  to  — ber* 
trauen,  anbertrauen;  poffen 
truth  (trip)  Sßaprpeit 
try  SSerfucp;  to  — berfud)en, 
auf  bie  $robe  ftetten,  prüfen; 
to  — hard  fiep  bemüpen 
tu'lip-tree  lEulpenbaum;  9fta* 
gnolte 

tumble  (a)  fatten,  ftürgen,  ein*» 
fatten;  to  — off  herunter* 
fatten,  perunterpurgeln;  to  — 
down  einf allen,  berf alten;  to 

— from  perabfallen  bon;  to 

— upon  a person  jem.  gu* 
fällig  treffen 

tu'mult  tumult,  Särm 
tur'key  £rutpapn 
turn  SBenbung,  ®repung,  üftei* 
gang,  9iid)tung;  — and  — 
abwedjfelnb;  to  — brepen, 
wenbeu,  umfepren;  to  — 
about  fid)  umbrepen;  to  — 
away  fid)  fort*,  abwenben;  to 

— into  fid)  berwaubeln  in; 
to  — the  key  of  the  door 
upon  a person  bie  2wr  pin* 
ter  jem.  gufcpltepen;  to  — 
over  in  one’s  mind  überben* 
fen,  naepbenfen;  to  — out 
gum  SSorfcpein  fommen;  to  — 
over  umfepren;  to  — to  fid) 
wenben  an;  lenfen,  riepten;  to 

— a deaf  ear  to  taub  fein 
gegen 

tussle  (a)  ®ampf 
twice  gtoeintal 
twig  3meig 

twine  SBinbfaben,  ©cpnur 
twinkle  blingeln 


twirl  mirbefn 
twofold  gweifacp 
typewriter  ©cpreibmafcpine 
tyr'anny  ©eWaltperrfdpaft,  £p* 
rannet 

Ug'ly  pallid) 
unable  unföpig 
unaided  nid)t  unterftüjjt 
unattained  unerreiept 
uncomprehending  ni$t  umfaf* 
fenb 

unconscious  (ankon'sos)  bewufjt* 
log,  unbeWupt 

unconsciousness  SöeWufdlofig* 
feit 

uncouth  (an'kip)  feltfam,  fon* 
berbar 

undaunted  (ando'nted)  uner* 
feproden,  unbergagt 
under  unter 
un'derbrush  ©efträuef) 
underfed'  abgemagert 
undergo'  burdpnaepen;  erbulben, 
ertragen;  fiep  untergiepen 
underlie'  unterliegen,  gugrunbe 
liegen 

understand  berftepen,  fennen, 
begreifen;  erfapren;  — ingly 
mit  $erftänbnig 
understanding  SBerftcinbnig 
un disciplined  ungebörbig,  un* 
geübt 

un'dulate  fiep  Wellenförmig  be- 
wegen; undulating  wellig, 
unfailing  unfeplbar 
unfamiliar  unbefannt 
unflag'ging  unermüblicp 
unfold  entfalten 
unforeseen  unborpergefepen 
unfortunately  itnglüdlicperweife 
unfrequented  unbefuept 
unhee'ded  unbeadjtet 


unintelligent 
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violent 


unintelligent  geiftlog,  unber* 
ftänbig 

unintentionally  unbeab[id)tigter* 
tueife 

United  States  bereinigte  Staaten 
universal  allgemein,  uniberfal 
unki'nd  unfreunblid) 
unknown  Unbefannte;  Slbj.  un* 
befannt 

unless  rnenn  ni<ht;  eg  fei  bcnn, 
bafc 

unlikely  untoahrfdjeinlidj 
unlock  auf*,  erfchliefjeu 
unmix'ed  ungemifdjt 
unnecessary  unnötig 
uupal'atable  unfdjntadtjaft 
unpleasant  unangenehm 
unpronounceable  uuaugfpred)* 
lid) 

unre'al  untoahruheinlid) 
unshed  un  bergoffen 
unspea'kable  unaugfpred)lich 
unstead'y  unficper 
untainted  unberborben,  rein 
until  big;  it  was  not  — erft 
nach 

unti'ring  ltnermitblid) 
unusual  (anjü'zuol)  ungemöljnlid) 
UP  (&eg.  Biel  u.  @nbe)  auf,  I)in* 
auf,  empor;  — to  (aud)  — at) 
big  an,  big  gu 
uptand  §od)lanb 
upon  auf,  au,  gu,  in,  über,  bei, 
unter,  aug;  — a Sunday  an 
einem  Sonntag;  put  it  — 
. the  table  lege  eg  auf  ben 
Xifd);  — the  whole  im  gangen 
upstairs'  oben,  bie  Xreppe  hin* 
auf 

upturn'  aufroühlen,  umftütpen; 

— ed  aufmärtg  gerichtet 
up'ward  auf*,  übermärtg 
urgent  (5'dzont)  bringenb 
use  (s)  (Gebrauch;  of  no  — nup* 


log;  to  — (z)  gebrauchen,  be* 
nu&en;  pflegen 

usual  gebräuchlich,  gemöhnlid) 
utmost  äujjcrft 

utter  (a)  äujjern,  bon  fidf)  geben, 
herborftofjen 

uttermost  äufjerft,  l)ödE)ft 

Vacation  f^crieiigcit 
vague  umherfchtneifenb;  unbe* 
ftimmt,  unffar 

vain  bergeblich,  eitel;  in  — 
bcrgebeng 
valtey  Xal 
val'ue  SBert;  -ftitpen 
vanished  berfdptmnben 
vapour  (veapo)  Xampf,  Xunft 
va'ried  bielfeitig,  mannigfaltig 
vari'ety  SEJtannigfaltigfeit;  SJfenge 
va'rious  berfd^icben 
vast  rneit,  gewaltig,  ungeheuer 
veal  Mbfleifd) 

veil  ©cpleier;  to  — berfchleiern, 
berl)üHen 

venison  (veneza)  SBilb,  SBilbbret 
venture  (ven'tSo)  (fiep)  mögen 
(out  hinaug) 
verbatim  mörtlich 
vertebrate  SBirbeltier 
very  mapr,  mirllich;  fepr,  gar 
vex  quälen,  plagen,  ärgern,  be* 
unruhigen 

vi'brate  fchwingen,  bibrieren, 
erbittern 
victim  Opfer 
victory  Steg 

view  (vjü)  blicf,  Slnfidjt,  Slug* 
fid)t;  |)inblid;  Slbfidjt 
vigour  (vi'go)  Äraft,  Stärfe 
village  Xorf 

vine  Sßeinftod,  SBeinrebe;  — 
clad  rebenbefrängt;  — covered 
mit  SBein  bebedt 
violent  heftig;  getualtfam 
4* 


violet 
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weariness 


violet  33eild)en 
vis'ible  fidjtbor 

vision  (viz'on)  ©eben,  2Bab r* 
nehmen;  ©rfcbeinung,  SSifion, 
©eficpt 

vis'it  93efud);  to  — Befinden 
visitor  SBefucber 

vital  (ai)  £ebe n§*;  mefentlidb, 
lebensfähig 

viva'cious  lebhaft,  munter 
viv'id  lebhaft,  lebenbig 
vocabulary  SBörterbucb 
vocal  tönenb;  ©timm*;  Sant*; 

— culture  ©timmbilbung 
voice  ©timrne;  Sant,  %on 
vol'ume  S3gnb  (eines  SSudbeS) 
voyage  (voaodz)  Steife,  ©eereife 

Wage  mögen;  retten 
wag'on  Waggon,  SBagen 
waist  (e1)  Seib,  faille 
wait  marten,  ermorten,  entgegen* 
feljen;  to  — at  marten  auf 
wake  (woke,  waked)  machen, 
aufmacben;  meden,  aufmeden; 
waking-hours  ©tunben  beS 
2Sad)enS 

walk  (uök)  ©pagiergang,  SSeg; 
to  — fpagieren  gepen,  gu  gufl 
geben;  to  — about  umber* 
geben;  to  — on  meitergeben; 
to  take  a — einen  ©pagier* 
gang  machen 
wall  SJiauer,  SSanb 
walnut  SBalnufj 

wander  manbern,  manbeln;  ab* 
fcpmeifen;  to  — about  urn* 
perirren 

want  SOtangel;  SöebürfniS;  9tot; 
to  — ermangeln,  bebürfen; 
münfcben,  gern  haben,  mollen; 
I — of  eS  fehlt  mir  an;  to 
be  in  — of  nötig  haben 
war  S^rieg;  — ship  ®riegSfd)iff 


ward'robe  ©arberobe,  Kleiber* 
fchran! 

warmth  SBärrne 

wash  mafdjen,  fpülen,  reinigen; 
überfcpmemmen;  to  — down 
nieberfpülen;  to  — over  über* 
ftrömen;  to  — up  aufmafcpen, 
fpülen,  reinigen 
washings  SSäfcpereien 
wa'ste  SSüfte,  Gcinöbe;  83er* 
fcpmenbung;  2lbj.  müft,  öbe; 
to  — bermüften,  berfcpmen* 
beit,  bergeuben 

watch  Stafdjenupr;  SBacpe;  — 
case  Ufyrtafdhe;  Uhrgehäufe; 
to  — madden;  acptgeben,  be* 
obachten 

water  SSaffer;  to  draw  — 
pumpen;  — grass  ©cpilf;  — 
mel'on  SBaffermelone 
wave  SßeHe,  äßoge;  to  — mögen, 
meben,  flattern,  minfen 
way  SBeg;  fRid^tung;  2lrt,  SBeife; 
to  have  one’s  own  — fei* 
neu  SBitfen  haben;  in  this 

— auf  biefe  SBeife;  in  his 

— auf  feine  Söeife;  have 
it  your  own  — tu,  mie  bu 
millft;  out  of  the  — aufjer* 
halb;  out  of  the  — place 
abgelegener  Ort;  to  be  on 
the  — auf  bem  SBege  fein; 
to  give  — nachgeben;  to 
have  no  — of  knowing  fei* 
neSmegS  miffen;  to  fight  one’s 

— ergmingen;  to  feel  one’s 

— feinen  8Beg  fucpen 
wayside  ant  3Bege 

wear  (e)  (wore,  worn)  tragen, 
an*,  aufhaben  (bon  Sfleibern); 
to  — on  langfam  borrüden; 
berfliefien 

wea'riuess  (I)  Gsrmübung 


weary 
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worship 


weary  (T)  miibe,  überbrilfftg ; to 

— of  überbriiffig  merben 
week  3Bod)e;  for  — s mod)en- 

lang 

weep  (wept)  meinen 
weigh  (ue1)  Wiegen,  laftert 
weight  (ue*t)  ®emid)t,  Saft, 
©d)tvere 

well  mof)t,  gut,  nun;  to  be  — 
gefunb  fein;  fid)  glüdlid)  füllen 
wharf  (uöf)  SBerft 
what  ma§;  ma§  für  ein;  — is 
it  all  about  ma§  bebeutet  e§ 
afle§,  urn  ma§  panbelt  e§  fid) 
whatever  ma§  aud)  immer 
when  wann,  wenn,  a!3 
whenever  mann  aud)  immer,  fo 
oft  al§ 

where  mo,  mofyin 
whereever  überall  mo,  aCent- 
tjalben  mo 

whether  (th  = 5)  ob,  gleidp 
Viel  ob 
whitf  Suftgug 

while  SBeile;  $onj.  mäljreub,  fo 
lauge  al§;  to  — away  ver- 
bringen,  vertröbeln,  vertänbetn 
whip  ^eitfdje;  to  — peitfdjen 
whirl-pool  6trubel 
whis'per  flüftern;  — ing  flüfternb 
whistle  (huisl)  pfeife,  fßfiff;  to 

— pfeifen 
white  meifj 

whiz  faufen,  gifdjen  (by  vorbei) 
whole  gang,  (wholly)  on  (upon) 
the  — im  gangen;  gang  unb 
gar,  gänglid) 
whole  gefunb,  f>eit 
whosoever  mer  aud)  immer 
wicked  böfe,  gottlos 
wickedness  33o§t)eit 
wide  meit,  au^gebeljnt,  feljr 
qrojj 

wife  $rau,  ©attin 


will  SBille;  to  — motten,  ver- 
langen, münfdjen;  merben 
wily  (ai)  tiftig,  fd)lau 
window-sill  genfterbanf 
wing  glüget,  f^Iug ; to  — be- 
flügeln, befdjleunigen;  — ed 
beflügelt,  fefjr  fcpneH 
wire  (ai)  2)ral)t 
wisdom  (-9m)  SBei§l)eit 
wise  meife 

wish  SBunfd);  to  — münfdjen; 
I — id)  rnödjte  (frang.  je 
voudrais) 

wither  melt  madjen;  auStrod'nen, 
abgepren 
within  innerhalb 
without  oljne;  from  — von 
aufeen 

withstand  miberfteljen 
wit'ticism  SBip 
witty  mipig 
woe  (ou)  äBel) 
woman  $rau,  2Beib 
wonder  SBunber;  Qsrftaunen;  to 
— fidt)  vermunbern;  gern 
miffen  mögen;  I — whether 
e§  foil  mid)  munbern,  ob 
wonderful  munberVoü 
wood(s)  §olg,  SBalb;  — land 
SBalbung;  — scents  SBalb- 
buft;  to  be  — ed  belvalbet 
fein;  — pile  §olgl)aufen 
word  SBort;  — elements  SBort- 
beftanbteile 
wordless  mortloS 
work  SBerf,  Arbeit;  to  — ar- 
beiten, mirfen,  tätig  fein,  in 
£ätigteit  fepen;  to  — up  er- 
regen, erfjöpen 

workaday  SlfltaqS-,  aütäglidb 

world  SSBelt 

worry  9ftüf)e,  Unrupe 

worse  fd)limmer;  worst  fdjlimmft 

worship  anbeten 
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worst  übertnältigen,  befiegen 
would  mottle;  pflegte 
woven  getrurft,  get nebt 
wrapped  (up)  eingetjiUIt,  ein»5 
getoideft 

wrestle  (resl)  fid)  breijen,  hun* 
ben;  fdmpfen,  ringen 
wring  (wrung)  tjerumbretjen,  tüin* 
ben,  au§ringen,  brüden 
wringle  tninbett,  fid)  loinben, 
.fid)  fd)tcingeln 
wringling  Krümmung 
wrinkled  runjelig,  toelf 
write  (wrote,  written)  fdjreiben; 

to  — down  auffd)rei6en 
wrong  Unrest;  fÄbj.  oerfetjrt, 
unrest;  to  be  — unredjt 
tjaben 


Yard  pof,  SStefjfjof  (Am.  2Bin= 
tertneibepla^) 

year  gaf)r;  a — ja’fjrlidj;  for 
— s jahrelang;  many  — s 
since  Oor  oielen  $af)ren;  all 
the  — round  ba3  gange  $aljr 
yellow  gelb  [lang 

yesterday  geftern 
yet  nod),  boct),  aber,  bennodj; 
as  — bt§  je£t,  bi§l)er;  not 
— noct)  nic^t 

yonder  jenfeitS,  brüben;  jene 

young  jung 

youth  (juf>)  $ugenb 

Zigzag'  irn  gidgad  gefien 
zone  $one 

zool'ogy  Zoologie,  Sierlunbe 
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Anhang 

zu 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

BY 

HELEN  KELLER. 


Anmerkungen. 

Die  fetten  Ziffern  bezeichnen  die  Seitenzahlen,  die  dahinter  stehenden 
mageren  Ziffern  die  Zeile,  zu  welcher  die  Anmerkung  gehört. 

Erklärung  der  Aussprachezeichen. 

Diphthonge: 


Vokale: 

1}  ä in  glass,  calf,  bath,  hard ; 

2)  a in  tub,  but,  sun,  son; 

3J  ae  in  fat,  bad,  man; 

4)  e in  care,  where  (nur  vor  r); 

5)  e in  met,  send; 

6)  i in  bee; 

7)  i in  pin; 

8)  5 in  fall,  law,  Lord; 

9)  o in  not,  cough; 

10J  5 in  Sir,  firm,  her,  burn; 

11)  a in  about,  the  horse,  se- 
cond; better,  ear; 

12)  ü in  move,  root; 

13)  u in  put,  bull,  foot; 

14)  0 in  Glasgow,  fellow,  to- 
bacco (unbetonten  Silben). 
Wortton  durch  * gegeben: 

In  den  nicht  umschriebenen 
Wörtern  bezeichnet  der  Akzent 
nach  einfachem  Vokal  zugleich 
den  alphabetischen  langen 
Laut : a'  = e1,  e'  = i,  i',  y'  = ai, 
o'  = ou,  u'  = jü;  nach  Kon- 
sonant Kürze  des  vorhergehen- 
den einfachen  Vokals(außer  bei 
r und  Konsonanten:  deserve). 


1)  ai  in  pine; 

2)  au  in  house; 

3)  ou  in  no; 

4)  ol  in  oil; 

5)  e*  in  day,  fate. 

Halbvokale,  Halbkon- 
sonanten: 

1)  j in  tube  (tjüb),  use,  news; 

2)  u in  water. 

Konsonanten: 

p,  b,  t,  d,  f,  h,  1,  m,  n; 
k in  come,  monarch; 
g in  game,  flive; 
v in  very; 

£ (stimmlos)  in  thick; 

3 (stimmhaft)  in  this; 
s (stimmlos)  in  sink; 
z (stimmhaft)  in  zeal; 

§ in  shine  — z in  rouge  (also: 
t§  in  church  — dz  in  John); 
r in  right; 

13  ==  Nasal  in  England. 
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1.  3)  as  it  were  so  zu  sagen.  — 12/13)  “ the  shadows 
of  the  prison-house  are  on  the  rest”  Zitat  aus:  „Einleitende 
Briefe  zu  <Virginibus  Puerisque » von  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  (engl.  Schriftsteller,  1850  geb.,  machte  seiner 
Gesundheit  wegen  Reisen  nach  Amerika,  ließ  * sich  auf 
Samoa  nieder.)  — 22)  Alabama  (aeloba'ma),  kleiner  Staat 
im  Südosten  der  Union.  — 25)  Maryland,  Staat  im  Osten 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  genannt  nach  Henriette  Marie, 
Gemahlin  Karls  I.  von  England,  gegründet  für  engl, 
katholische  Auswanderer  zur  Zeit  der  Pulververschwörung 
1605. 

2.  6/7)  he  “ entered ” large  tracts  of  land  er  kam  in 
den  Besitz  großer  Ländereien:  enter , lat.  intrare , hinein- 
gehen,  eintreten  in  einen  Ort,  sich  einer  Sache,  einem 
Beruf  widmen,  — to  enter  a room,  to  enter  a profession.  — 
9)  Philadelphia,  große  Stadt  im  Staate  Pennsylvanien, 
nächst  New  York  die  größte  Stadt  der  Vereinigten  Staaten, 
mit  mehr  als  1 Million  Einwohner,  davon  V®  Deutsche.  — 
15)  the  Confederate  Army  die  Armee  der  Konföderation, 
der  verbündeten  Südstaaten  im  Kriege  gegen  die  Union 
(s.  Anm.  zu  S.  2,  Z.  24).  — 21)  the  South  der  Süden  der 
Union  im  Gegensatz  zum  Norden.  — 22)  homestead , hier: 
Familiensitz.  — 24)  Civil  War  1861—65  Bürgerkrieg 
zwischen  der  Union  und  Konföderation  um  die  Aufhebung 
der  Sklaverei.  Sieg  der  Union,  Aufhebung  der  Sklaverei 
am  1.  Januar  1863.  — 26)  climbing  rose  Kletterrose,  von 
climb  (klaim)  klimmen,  sich  anheften.  — 29)  smilax  oder 
smilacine  eine  Kletterpflanze,  unserer  Winde  ähnlich.  — 
30)  humming-bird  Summvogel,  von  hum , dem  deutschen 
Worte  hummen  oder  summen  nachgebildet,  ein  ganz  kleiner 
Vogel,  der  mit  seinen  Flügeln  ein  summendes  Geräusch 
verursacht,  der  Kolibri. 

8.  3)  English  ivy  engl.  Efeu  mit  großen,  dunkelgrünen, 
glänzenden  Blättern.  — 17)  clematis  (klem'otis)  Kletter-  und 
Zierpflanze  mit  großen  leuchtenden,  dunkel  und  hell  lila 
oder  weißen  Blüten.  — jessamine  (dSes'omin)  Jasmin, 
Pflanze  mit  schönen  Blüten,  deren  Saft  zu  Arzneimitteln 
verwendet  wird.  — 18)  butterfly  lilies  (bat'erflai)  Schmetter- 
lingslilien, deren  Blütenblätter  die  Form  von  Schmetter- 
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lingsflügeln  haben.  — 28)  asphodel  (ses'fodal)  Zierpflanze 
von  leuchtenden  Farben.  Milton  spricht  in  Paradise  Lost 
von  upansies  and  violets  and  asphodels”.  — God’s  garden 
das  Paradies.  — 31/32)  I came,  1 saw , I conquered  (veni, 
vidi , vicij  ich  kam,  ich  sah,  ich  siegte,  Bericht  Caesars 
nach  Rom  nach  dem  Pontischen  Krieg  gegen  Phar- 
naces,  den  er  in  5 Tagen  beendete. 

4.  5 u.  10)  Mildred  Campbell,  Helen  Everett 
sind  Vornamen.  Es  ist  Sitte  in  Amerika,  daß  Vor-  und 
Zunamen  eines  Verwandten  dem  Kinde  als  Vornamen  ge- 
geben werden,  sowie  auch  zuweilen  der  Zuname  der  Frau 
mit  dem  des  Mannes  vereinigt  wird,  wie  in  England  auch 
(s.  S.  17,  Z.  29).  — 17)  long  dresses  Tragkleider  bei  Kindern, 
die  noch  auf  dem  Arm  getragen  werden.  — 21)  How  d’ye 
familiäre  Abkürzung  von  hoio  do  you  do?  wie  geht  es 
Ihnen? 

5.  7)  rohin  Rotkehlchen,  eig.  robin  red-breast.  Bobin 
gebräuchliche  Verstümmelung  von  Robert.  — mocking-bird 
Spottdrossel,  ein  amerik.  Vogel,  der  die  Stimmen  aller 
Vögel  im  Walde  nachahmen  kann.  — 14/15)  acute  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach  and  brain  akute  Unterleibs^  und 
Gehirnentzündung.  — 31)  nightmare  Alpdrücken.  Alp  statt 
Alb,  nach  dem  Volksglauben  ein  gespenstisches  Wesen, 
welches  den  Menschen  und  Tieren  im  Schlafe  Beklemmungen 
auf  der  Brust  verursacht.  (Alb  ist  niederdeutsche  Form 
für  Elf.) 

6.  23)  freezer  Gefrierapparat,  Eismaschine,  in  welcher 
eine  kalte  süße  Speise  in  Eis  gestellt  wird  und,  zum  Ge- 
frieren gebracht,  unter  dem  Namen  „Eis“  bekannt  ist. 

7.  15)  to  put  on  one’s  idea  of  a thing  etwas  nach 
seinen  Begriffen  gestalten,  nach  seinem  Gutdünken  aus- 
führen. — 17)  mine  veraltetes  poss.  pron.  für  die  erste 
Person  ( thine  für  die  zweite)  gebraucht  in  der  Bibelsprache 
in  alten  Schriften,  meistens  vor  einem  Subst.  mit  einem 
Vokal  beginnend. 

8. 11)  coloured  girl  farbiges  Mädchen,  Negerin.  „Farbige“ 
werden  alle  Völker  genannt,  bei  denen  die  braune  Farbe 
vorherrscht.  — 19)  hand-to-hand  encounter  Faustkampf.  — 
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22)  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  (Am.)  kämpfen  mit  äußerster 
Anstrengung,  mit  allen  nur  möglichen  Mitteln. 

9.  4)  guinea-fowl  (gin'a-faul)  Perlhuhn,  stammt  aus 
Guinea  an  der  Westküste  Afrikas.  — 27)  sadly  übers, 
sehr.  — 30/31)  to  hang  the  stocking,  den  Strumpf  hin- 
hängen, amerikanische  Sitte  am  St.  Nikolaus  (Santa  Claus)- 
Tage  (6.  Dezember),  damit  der  Heilige  ihn  mit  Süßigkeiten, 
Äpfeln,  Nüssen  usw.  fülle.  In  Deutschland  „setzt  man  den 
Teller  auf“,  in  Frankreich  „stellt  man  Schuhe  in  den 
Kamin“  (s.  S.  38,  Z.  4). 

10.  18/19)  turn  and  turn  about  is  fair  play  übers. 
Gleiches  mit  Gleichem  vergelten  ist  recht.  To  turn  “ about ” 
herumdrehen,  umwenden,  gleichsam  von  einem  zum  andern; 
deutsches  Sprichwort:  Wie  du  mir,  so  ich  dir.  — 28)  to 
point  ins  Auge  fassen,  ausharren  vor;  anstarren.  Dann  ist 
es  Jägerausdruck.  Die  Hunde  und  Katzen  „stehen“  vor 
einem  Vogel. 

11.  14)  The  fire  leaped  into  life  das  Feuer  züngelte 
empor,  bekam  Leben.  “Into”  drückt  hier  den  Übergang 
von  einem  Zustand  in  den  andern  aus.  — 25)  She  kept 
pounding  on  the  door  sie  klopfte  anhaltend  an  die  Tür. 

12.  8)  help  solve  statt  help  to  solve.  Die  Auslassung 
von  to  vor  dem  Infinitiv  ist  Amerikanismus.  — 12/13)  de- 
voted to  his  home  — häuslich.  — 15)  shot  übers.  Schütze, 
steht  statt  shooter.  Sprachgebrauch:  he  is  a good  or  bad 
shot.  — 17)  almost  to  a fault  so  daß  sie  fast  in  einen 
Fehler  ausartete.  Die  Amerikaner  sind  schon  so  wie  so 
im  höchsten  Maße  gastfrei. 

13.  20/21)  to  become  much  the  ivorse  for  the  wear  durch 
Tragen  von  (Kleidern)  oder  den  Gebrauch  schlechter  werden, 
abnutzen,  verschleißen. 

14.  1)  the  valley  of  twofold  solitude  das  Tal  doppelter 
Einsamkeit,  durch  den  Verlust  des  Gesichts  und  des  Ge- 
hörs. — 4/5)  1 was  restored  to  my  human  heritage  das 
Bewußtsein  meines  Menschentums  lebte  in  mir  auf.  — 
5)  we  grew  into  each  other’s  hearts  wir  wurden  ein  Herz 
und  eine  Seele. 
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15.  4)  Dickens,  Charles,  1812 — 1870,  bedeutender 
Prosaiker  der  letzten  Periode  der  engl.  Literatur,  lebte  in 
London,  bereiste  den  Kontinent  und  Amerika,  sammelte 
überall  Stoff  zu  seinen  tiefempfundenen,  wahrheitsgetreuen 
Schilderungen  von  Land  und  Leuten.  Werke:  u.  a.  Pick- 
wick-Papers, Christmas  Carol,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  American 
Notes.  — 6)  Laura  Bridgman,  geh.  1829  in  Hannover 
(New  Hampshire),  verlor  durch  Scharlach  im  Alter  von 
26  Monaten  Gesicht,  Gehör,  Geschmack  und  Geruchssinn. 
In  ihrem  8.  Jahre  begann  Dr.  Howe  sie  zu  unterrichten 
mit  Hilfe  erhabener  Buchstaben,  zusammengesetzt  zu 
Worten,  die  er  an  Gegenstände  anheftete,  und  ließ  sie 
Wort  und  Gegenstand  miteinander  vergleichen  vermittels 
des  Gefühls.  Er  lehrte  sie  das  Fingeralphabet  und  später 
auch  sprechen.  — 9)  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
1801 — 76,  bedeutender  Philanthropist,  erwarb  sich  große 
Verdienste  um  die  Erziehung  der  Blinden,  Taubstummen 
und  Schwachsinnigen,  wurde  anfangs  seiner  Bemühungen 
und  Vorkehrungen  wegen  verspottet,  die  später  allgemein 
anerkannt  und  durchgeführt  wurden.  Seine  Erfolge  an 
L.  Bridgman  sind  aufgezeichnet  in:  The  Life  and  Edu- 
cation of  L.  B.  von  Mary  Swift  Lamson.  — 16)  Balti- 
more, bedeutende  Handelsstadt  in  Maryland. 

16.  8)  provoking  persistency  lästige  Beharrlichkeit.  — 
9)  equal  to  the  task  der  Aufgabe  gewachsen.  — 26/27)  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  verfolgte  den  Bildungsgang 
von  Helen  Keller  mit  großem  Interesse.  Er  war  Arzt  in 
Washington  (s.  S.  16,  Z.  30);  sie  gewann  bei  der  ersten  Be- 
gegnung großes  Zutrauen  zu  ihm.  Er  verschaffte  ihr  alle 
nur  möglichen  Gelegenheiten  zur  Ausbildung,  begleitete  sie 
auf  Reisen,  in  Museen  und  bestärkte  sie  in  dem  Entschluß, 
sich  für  die  Universität  zusammen  mit  hörenden  und 
sehenden  Kindern  vorzubereiten.  — 30)  Washington 
(uos'ington),  Hauptort  im  Staate  Columbia,  Sitz  der 
Regierung. 

17.  13)  Perkins  Institution,  genannt  nach  dem 
Gründer  Perkins,  P.  Anstalt,  bedeutende  Blindenanstalt  in 
Boston,  unter  der  Leitung  Dr.  Howe’s,  später  seines  Schwieger- 
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sohnes  Dr.  Anagnos. — 14)  B o s t o n (bost'on),  Hauptort  im  Staate 
Massachusetts  (msesotsü'zots),  eine  der  ältesten  Städte 
der  Union,  am  Charles  River,  die  Wiege  der  amerikanischen 
Freiheit,  stand  an  der  Spitze  der  Kämpfenden  (s.  S.  41,  Z.  8) 
und  der  Antisklavereibewegung.  Geburtsort  Benj.  Franklins 
1706.  — 22)  1 came  up  out  of  Egypt  and  stood  before 
Sinai.  — Wie  Ägypten  das  Land  der  Knechtschaft  für  Israel 
war  und  Sinai  der  Berg  der  Offenbarung  des  göttl.  Lichtes 
(2.  Mose  19  u.  20),  so  kam  sie  aus  der  geistigen  Knecht- 
schaft, bedingt  durch  ihre  Blindheit,  vor  die  Tore  der 
geistigen  Freiheit.  — 29)  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  (s. 
S.  4,  Z.  5 u.  10),  geb.  in  Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  er- 
blindete sehr  früh  fast  vollständig,  wurde  1880  in  das 
Perkinssche  Institut  aufgenommen,  erhielt  später  das  Gesicht 
teilweise  wieder.  Sie  zeigte  große  Fähigkeiten  und  Aus- 
dauer beim  Lernen,  legte  1886  das  Lehrerinnenexamen  ab, 
wodurch  sie  befähigt  wurde,  nach  Anweisungen  Dr.  Howe’s 
Helen  Kellers  Lehrerin  zu  werden. 

18.  9/10)  what  was  about  to  happen  was  geschehen 
würde.  About  to  mit  dem  Inf.,  im  Begriff,  bezeichnet  hier 
die  allernächste  Zukunft.  — 22)  white  darkness  der  weiße 
undurchdringliche  Nebel  hüllt  alles  in  Dunkelheit.  — 
24/25)  plummet  and  sounding-line  Senkblei,  und  -leine  ge- 
braucht auf  den  Schiffen  zum  Messen  der  Wassertiefe. 
Plummet  von  lat.  plumbum  Blei,  sound  gründen,  den  Grund 
finden,  sounding  line  die  Leine,  an  welcher  das  Blei 
befestigt  ist.  Die  Maurer  nennen  es  Lot  und  bestimmen 
damit  die  senkrechte  Richtung  (loten). 

19.  12/13)  she  spelled  into  my  hand  die  Blinden  und 
Tauben  verständigen  sich  mit  Hilfe  des  Fingeralphabetes. 
Durch  Berühren  der  Hände,  mit  Hülfe  der  Haltung  der 
Hand  und  Stellung  der  Finger  werden  die  Buchstaben  und 
Worte  in  die  Hand  hineingeschrieben.  Mauche  erreichen 
eine  außerordentliche  Fertigkeit  in  dieser  Zeichensprache. 

20.  20)  well-house  Brunnenhaus,  eine  Halle,  die  um 
den  Brunnen  gebaut  ist. 

21.  6)  to  give  birth  erzeugen,  hervorbringen.  — 
21)  Aaron’s  rod,  with  flowers  der  grünende  Stab  Aarons, 
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4.  Mose  17,  8.  In  Aaron,  dessen  Stab  über  Nacht  grünte 
und  blühte,  wurde  der  Stamm  Levi  zum  Priesterstamm 
erwählt. 

22.  8)  Tennessee  (-siO,  Nebenfluß  des  Mississippi  auf 
der  linken  Seite,  begrenzt  im  Süden  den  Staat  Tennessee. 

24.  8/10)  nature  wages  open  war  against  her  children , 
and  under  softest  touch  hides  treacherous  clatos,  Zitat  aus 
einem  Essay  in  Virginibus  Puerisque  von  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  (s.  Anm.  S.  1,  Z.  12/13).  — 14)  mimosa 
(maimou/s8)  Mimose,  eine  den  Tropen  angehörige,  in  vielen 
Arten  vorkommende  Pflanze  mit  zarten,  sensitiven  Blüten, 
die  sich  bei  der  Berührung  zusammenziehen. 

25.  25/26)  sweep  of  thought  Gedankenflug. 

28.  12)  id'iom  Idiom,  Ausdrücke  und  Redewendungen, 
die  einer  Sprache  eigen  sind. 

30.  30)  technicalities  of  science  technische  Einzel- 
heiten der  Wissenschaft. 

31.  11)  katydid  (kedtidid)  amerikanische  Laubheu- 
schrecke, ähnlich  unserer  Heuschrecke,  blaßgrün,  vor- 
züglicher Springer.  Ihre  Sprungweite  beträgt  das  30  fache  der 
Körperlänge.  — cricket  Heimchen,  von  dem  französischen 
criquer  zirpen,  kleines  Insekt,  lebt  im  Hause  an  Kaminen 
und  Öfen,  auffällig  durch  das  Zirpen  der  Männchen,  das 
durch  das  Aneinanderreiben  der  Flügeldecken  entsteht.  — 
14)  dogwood  Kornel-  oder  Judenkirsche,  ein  Hornstrauch- 
gewächs mit  roten  Beeren  und  sehr  hartem  Holz,  das  zu 
Drechslerarbeiten  verwendet  wird.  — 15)  cotton-bolls 
Kapseln  der  Baumwollenpflanze,  ein  Baum  oder  Strauch  mit 
doldenartigen  Blüten.  Die  Frucht,  eine  Kapsel,  enthält  die 
weiße  Baumwolle. 

33.  5)  kindergarten  eine  Vorschule  für  4— 6jährige 
Kinder  nach  deutschem  Muster.  Der  Begründer  Friedrich 
Fröbel  (1782—1852)  errichtete  den  ersten  Kindergarten 
in  Blankenburg  in  Thüringen  nach  dem  Grundsatz:  Das 
Spiel  als  Erziehungsmittel.  — 14)  fos'sils  Fossilien  (von 
dem  lat.  fossilis  ausgegraben)  aus  der  Erde  ausgegrabene 
Versteinerungen  von  Pflanzen,  Tierüberresten  und  Mine- 
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ralien.  — mollusk1  (a)  Weichtier  mit  ungegliedertem  Körper, 
ohne  Skelett,  mit  schleimiger  Haut  bedeckt.  Diese  sondert 
eine  Hautverdoppelung,  den  Mantel,  ab  und  dieser  wieder 
eine  zweiklappige  oder  gewundene  Kalkschale,  wie  bei 
den  Muscheltieren,  Schnecken  usw.  — 15)  sandstone  Sand- 
stein, eine  weiche  Stein  art  aus  verdichtetem  Sand,  der 
entweder  durch  die  Meeresfluten  angeschwemmt,  oder  als 
Überreste  von  Trümmergestein  mit  Ton  vermengt,  erhärtet 
ist  und  zu  Bauten  und  Bildhauerarbeiten  verwendet  wird 
(Elbsandsteingebirge).  — 16)  fern  Farne,  Kryptogamen, 
Pflanzen  mit  breiten,  federartigen  Blättern.  In  früheren 
Erdperioden  waren  es  riesige  Bäume,  wie  man  sie  jetzt 
in  Australien  noch  findet.  — bas-relief  (Ausspr.  französisch). 
Relief  ist  ein  aus  der  Fläche  hervortretendes  Bildwerk.  Bei 
dem  Bas-  und  Hochrelief  werden  die  Figuren  mehr  oder 
weniger  hoch,  oft  fast  freistehend  aufgetragen.  — 18)  ante- 
diluvian lat.  ante  diluvium  vor  der  Flut,  vorsintflutlich. 

34.  1)  Nautilus,  oder  Chambered  Nautilus,  ein 
Seetier,  Molluskenart,  mit  einem  Papageienschnabel  und 
riesigen  Fangarmen.  Der  Volksmund  erzählt,  er  segele  in 
einer  spiralförmig  gewundenen  Muschel  mit  äußerster  Ge- 
schicklichkeit über  das  Wasser.  Es  ist  auch  Bezeichnung 
für  ein  kleines  schnellsegelndes  Boot.  Learn  of  the  little 
Nautilus  to  sail.  (A.  Pope.)  — 6)  poVyps  Polypen,  Viel- 
füßler,  strahlig  gebaute  Tiere  mit  vielen  Fangarmen,  meist 
im  Salzwasser  lebend,  entweder  festgewachsen  oder  lose 
im  Sande,  mit  einem  Skelett  aus  Kalk.  Bilden  die  Tiere 
eine  Kolonie,  so  fließen  die  Skelette  zu  vielgestaltigen 
Körpern  zusammen,  wie  z.  B.  die  Ährenkoralle.  — 7)  coral 
isles  (ail'z)  Koralleninseln,  entstanden  aus  großen  Kolonien 
von  Polypen  mit  mächtigem  Kalkskelett.  Sie  wachsen  all- 
mählich vom  Meeresgründe  bis  zur  Wasseroberfläche  empor, 
meist  in  der  Nähe  der  Küste.  So  sind  die  meisten  Inseln 
gebildet.  — Pacific  Großer  oder  Stiller  Ozean,  wurde  irr- 
tümlich so  genannt,  weil  die  Schiffer  ihn  von  gewaltigen 
Stürmen  frei  glaubten.  — foraminifera  Urtiere,  winzig 
klein,  ohne  feste  Gestalt,  mit  einem  Skelett  aus  Kalk 
und  fadenförmigen  Fortsätzen  als  Füße,  durch  welche 
sie  auch  die  Nahrung  aufnehmen.  Sie  traten  in  früheren 
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Zeiten  der  Erdgeschichte  in  so  großen  Mengen  auf,  daß 
ihre  Schalen  ganze  Gebirgszüge  gebildet  haben.  (Kalk- 
und  Kreidefelsen  auf  Rügen,  in  England  und  Nordfrank- 
reich.) 

35.  1)  tadpole  Kaulquappen,  die  aus  den  Froscheiern 
(Laich)  ausschlüpfenden  Jungen.  Sie  haben  einen  Ruder- 
schwanz und  keine  Gliedmaßen  und  entwickeln  sich  all- 
mählich. — 16)  froghood  Froschschaft,  bezeichnet  die 
vollendete  Entwicklung  zum  Frosch.  Die  Nachsilbe  “hood” 
bezeichnet  eine  Eigenschaft,  einen  Zustand,  eine  Beschaffen- 
heit oder  Art,  wie  manhood , priesthood. 

37.  2)  nick  of  time , hier:  im  spannendsten  Augen- 
blick, sonst  auch  im  richtigen  Augenblick,  zur  rechten 
Zeit.  In  the  very  nick  gerade  zur  rechten  Zeit,  wie  ge- 
rufen. — 5)  set  lessons  festgesetzte  Stunden,  nach  einem 
Plan  angeordnet,  bestimmt.  Set,  Partizip  von  to  set,  hier 
als  Adjektiv  gebraucht. 

38.  3)  “ Merry  Christmas”  „Fröhliche  Weihnacht“,  das 
in  England  und  Amerika  gebräuchliche  Begrüßungswort  am 
Weihnachtstage.  — 16)  chickweed  Vogelmiere,  ein  gewöhn- 
liches Unkraut  mit  vielen  kleinen  weißen  Blüten,  von  den 
Vögeln  gern  gefressen. 

39.  13)  candy  Zuckerzeug,  aus  kristallisiertem  Zucker, 
zuweilen  mit  einem  Zusatz  von  Mandeln.  — popcorn  eine 
maisähnliche  Pflanze,  deren  länglichrunde  Körner  durch 
Erhitzen  zum  Aufbrechen  gebracht  werden  und  einen  an- 
genehmen süßlichen  Geschmack  haben.  — 15)  gingham 
(giq'am)  ein  Baumwollenstoff,  dessen  Faden  vor  dem 
Weben  gefärbt  ist,  wodurch  das  Muster  eingewebt,  nicht 
aufgedruckt  wird. 

40.  3)  the  train  pulled  into  the  station  der  Zug  fuhr 
in  den  Bahnhof  ein.  — 5/6)  “once  upon  a time>,)  es  war 
einmal,  “the  far  away  country”,  weit,  weit  von  hier,  als 
der  die  Spannung  erregende  Anfang  der  Märchen.  — 
10/11)  manual  alphabet  Fingeralphabet,  s.  S.  19,  Z.  12/13. 
— 23)  to  read  hooks  with  their  fingers  die  Blindenschrift 
wird  mit  den  Fingern  gelesen.  Sie  besteht  aus  erhabenen 
Schriftzeichen,  die  vermittelst  des  feinen  Tastgefühls  der 
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Finger  verstanden  werden.  Durch  Übung  wird  eine  außer- 
ordentliche Fertigkeit  erlangt. 

41.  8)  Bunker  Hill  (a),  hoher  Hügel  in  der  Nähe 
von  Boston  (s.  S.  17,  Z.  14).  Hier  fand  eine  Schlacht  in 
den  Freiheitskriegen  statt,  in  welcher  die  Amerikaner  sich 
auszeichneten.  Ein  Obelisk  erinnert  an  den  denkwürdigen 
Tag  im  Jahre  1775.  — 15)  Plymouth  (plim'a|>),  Hafen- 
stadt in  Massachusetts,  an  der  Cape  Cod  Bai,  die  älteste 
englische  Kolonie,  gegründet  1620  von  den  — 24)  Pil- 
grims oder  Pilgrim  Fathers,  aus  England  vertriebenen, 
zu  der  religiösen  Sekte  der  Puritaner  ( puritas  Reinheit) 
gehörigen  Einwanderern.  Daran  erinnert  die  — 29)  Pil- 
grim Hall,  ein  Museum  mit  zahlreichen  alten  Bildern  und 
sonstigen  Andenken  an  die  Pilgrims. 

42.  7/8)  acts  of  persecution  Verfolgungen  und  Grausam- 
keiten, welche  sie  gegen  Andersdenkende  und  die  Ein- 
geborenen verübten.  — 10)  Country  Beautiful;  so  nennt 
der  Amerikaner  mit  Stolz  sein  Vaterland.  — 25)  Brewster 
(brü'stor),  kleiner  Ort  an  der  Küste  von  Cape  Cod  (s.  u.). 
— 26/27)  bound  for  Europe  bestimmt  für  Europa. 

43.  4/5)  Cape  Cod,  Bucht,  gebildet  von  einer  huf- 
eisenförmigen Halbinsel  gleichen  Namens,  mit  steilem  Kap 
und  Leuchtturm  in  Massachusetts.  — 12)  <(Our  World”  ein 
Kinderbuch  von  Anne  Mary  Hall,  engl.  Schriftstellerin. 

44.  31)  horseshoecrab  Molukkenkrebs. 

45.  21)  North  (Am.)  die  Nordstaaten.  — 29)  into  one 
brief  day  in  einem  einzigen  Tag.  Die  Eintagsfliegen,  kleine 
Insekten,  führen  ein  „ephemeres“  Dasein,  d.  h.  nur  einen 
Tag  dauernd. 

46.  9)  limestone  Kalkstein  (s.  S.  34,  Z.  7).  — 20)  mistletoe 
(misl'to)  Mistel,  eine  üppige  Schmarotzerpflanze,  vornehm- 
lich auf  Obstbäumen.  Die  Frucht  ist  eine  klebrige,  saftige, 
hellgrüne  Beere,  woraus  Leim  bereitet  wird.  Zur  Weih- 
nachtszeit bildet  diese  Pflanze  den  Hauptschmuck  der 
Häuser  in  England  und  Amerika.  — 20)  persim'mon  tree 
ein  amerikanischer  Baum  mit  pflaumenartiger  Frucht,  deren 
scharfer  Saft  zu  Arzneimitteln  verwendet  wird.  Sie  wird 
dem  Frost  ausgesetzt  und  ist  sehr  nahrhaft.  — 23)  mus- 
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cadine  (mas'kadin)  Muskateller  Traube,  eine  dunkle,  sehr 
saftige,  süße  Frucht. 

47.  2)  piazza  (piat'sa)  ital.  weiter  Platz,  Wandelgang.  — 
6)  butternut  tree  (a)  grauer  Walnußbaum,  mit  einer  butter- 
artigen, weichen  Frucht.  — 17)  bagged  von  bag  einstecken, 
in  die  Tasche  stecken,  hier  in  dem  Sinne  von  überlisten. 
Man  sagt:  er  steckt  ihn  zweimal  in  die  Tasche,  d.  h.  er 
ist  viel  schlauer  als  der  andere.  — 18)  3 possum  (Am.) 
Abkürzung  von  opossum  Beutelratte  aus  der  Familie  der 
Beuteltiere,  welche  die  Jungen  in  einer  Hautfalte  am  Leibe 
tragen. 

48.  3)  impatient  to  be  off  ungeduldig  den  Aufbruch 
erwartend.  — 7/8)  toith  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo! 
mit  He  und  Ho  und  wildem  Hallo.  Zitat  aus  “The  Lady 
of  the  Lake”  von  Walter  Scott.  — 10)  barbecue  in  Amerika 
eine  Jägermahlzeit,  ein  Jagdessen,  bei  dem  ein  ganzes 
Wildschwein  am  Spieß  gebraten  wird.  Französische  Ab- 
stammung von  barbe  ä queue , vom  Bart  bis  zum  Schwanz. 

49.  2)  “Black  Beauty”  von  Anne  Sewell.  — 19)  golden- 
rod Goldrute,  eine  Zierpflanze  mit  goldgelben  Blüten- 
dolden. — 20)  swamp-flowers  Sumpfpflauzen.  Swamp  = die 
mit  Feuchtigkeit  durchtränkten  Länderstrecken,  die  sich 
zum  Ackerbau  nicht  eignen  und  eine  besondere  Vegetation 
(Bäume  und  Blumen)  haben.  — 25)  nutting:  to  go  nutting 
(Am.)  statt  to  go  a nutting  in  die  Nüsse  gehen,  Nüsse 
suchen.  — 26)  burr  (a)  die  rauhe,  stachelige  Hülse  der 
eßbaren  Kastanie.  — 26)  hickory-nut  weiße  Walnuß,  wächst 
in  Amerika  und  Indien. 

50.  1)  trestle  Gerüst,  die  Brücke  über  einen  Abgrund 
tragend,  hier  Eisenbahnbrücke.  — 11/12)  short  cut  Richt- 
weg, wörtlich:  kurz  abschneiden,  verkürzen.  — 18)  cross - 
braces  Kreuzbalken,  welche  die  Brücke  nach  unten  zu 
stützen.  — 30)  New  England  heißen  die  6 nordöstlichen 
Staaten:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut. 

51.  25)  melee  (franz.)  Durcheinander,  Wirrwarr,  Gemisch. 

52.  26)  bulrush  große  Binse,  eine  Sumpfpflanze,  aus 
deren  Halmen  allerlei  Flechtwerk  bereitet  wird,  auch  zum 
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Dachdecken  benutzt.  — 27)  underbrush  Unterholz,  Gesträuch, 
Gestrüpp.  — 30)  tobogganing  (Am.)  Schlittenfahren,  auf 
ähnlichen  Schlitten,  wie  sie  zum  Holztransport  in  den  Ge- 
birgen gebraucht  werden,  wo  mehrere  Personen  hinter- 
einander sitzen.  Der  Erste  übernimmt  die  Leitung  mit 
einem  spitzen  Eisenstabe.  Das  Wort  stammt  von  dem  in 
Kanada  gebräuchlichen  Wort  toba'akun  Schlitten;  Gebirgs- 
wintersport:  Rodeln. 

54.  30)  Mrs.  Lamson  (s.  S.  15,  Z.  9).  — 32)  to  be 
on  fire  Feuer  und  Flamme  sein. 

55.  4)  Horace  Mann,  amerik.  Pädagoge  (1796 — 1859), 
erhielt  durch  Armut  und  Krankheit  eine  mangelhafte  Schul- 
bildung, wurde  Lehrer,  studierte  die  Rechte  und  widmete 
sich  dem  Schulwesen  in  Massachusetts. 

56.  28)  to  be  at  fault  sich  täuschen. 

58.  14/15)  Isaiah’s  (aizai'o)  prophecy  Jesaias  55,  12: 
Berge  und  Hügel  sollen  vor  euch  her  frohlocken  mit  Ruhm 
und  alle  Bäume  auf  dem  Felde  mit  den  Händen  klatschen.  — 
25)  Washington  (s.  S.  16,  Z.  30).  — 25/26)  inauguration  of 
President  Cleveland  Einführung  des  Präsidenten  Cleve- 
land. Er  wurde  1885  von  der  demokratischen  Partei  ge- 
wählt, von  der  republikanischen  Partei  (Harrison)  ver- 
drängt, 1893  wiedergewählt,  hielt  mit  großem  Pomp  seinen 
Einzug  in  Washington  im  Weißen  Hause.  — 26)  Niagara, 
(naise'goro)  aus  der  Indianersprache,  heißt:  Donner  der 
Wasser,  der  größte  Wasserfall  der  Welt,  Ausfluß  des  Erie- 
Sees  in  den  Ontario-See,  durch  den  Felsvorsprung 
“Goat-Island”  (Ziegeninsel)  in  2 Teile  geteilt,  der 
amerikanische  Fall  55  m,  der  kanadische  50  m 
hoch.  — 26/27)  World’s  Fair  die  große  Weltausstellung 
in  Chicago  1892. 

59.  24)  Midway  Plaisance  großes  Vergnügungs- 
haus am  Mittelwege.  — 25)  Arabian  Nights  Tausend  und 
eine  Nacht,  eine  Sammlung  orientalischer  Märchen.  — 
27)  bazaar  großes  Warenhaus,  im  Orient  eine  Halle  mit 
Verkaufsbuden,  meist  von  Luxusgegenständen  oder  Er- 
zeugnissen fremder  Länder.  — Shiva  oder  Siwa  (sl'va), 
Gott  der  Inder.  Unter  Brahma  (brä'me),  dem  Welten- 
schöpfer, stehen  Wischnu,  der  Erhalter,  und  Shiva,  der 
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Zerstörer.  — 28)  elephant-gods,  die  Inder  verehren  die 
Elefanten,  besonders  den  weißen,  als  Gottheit.  — 29)  Cairo 
(arabisch)  (kai'ro)  heißt  „die  Siegende“,  am  Nil,  Schlüssel 
zu  den  Nilländern,  wichtige  Handelsstadt  mit  prächtigen 
Bauten. 

60.  1)  lagoons  (logünz),  vom  Meer  durch  Land- 
abspülungen getrennte  Teile.  Venedig  ist  auf  Lagunen 
erbaut.  — 3)  Vi'king  (oder  vi'-)  ship  Seeräuberschiff,  viking 
Seeräuber,  abgeleitet  von  vick,  kleine  Bucht,  in  der  sie 
mit  ihren  Schiffen  vor  Anker  lagen.  — 4)  little  craft 
kleinere  Schiffe  aller  Art.  — 10)  We  are  of  the  sea!  we 
belong  to  the  sea,  we  are  a part  of  the  sea.  — 13)  Jack  = 
Blaujacken,  Bezeichnung  für  Matrosen.  — 14/15)  “man 
only  is  interesting  to  man”,  Zitat  aus  Sartor  Resartus,  (Der 
geflickte  Schneider)  von  Carlyle  (1795—1881,  bedeutender 
engl.  Schriftsteller  und  Philosoph.)  — 17)  Santa  Maria, 
der  Name  des  Schiffes,  mit  welchem  Kolumbus  segelte, 
als  er  Amerika  entdeckte.  — 18)  Columbus,  Christoph, 
1456  zu  Genua  geb.,  suchte  den  Seeweg  nach  Ost- 
indien auf  westwärts  führendem  Wege  zu  erreichen,  ent- 
deckte auf  diesem  Wege  Amerika.  Er  landete  auf  der 
kleinen  Insel  Guanahani  nordöstl.  von  Kuba  1492  und  nahm 
sie  für  Spanien  in  Besitz.  Er  unternahm  noch  mehrere 
Fahrten,  wurde  später  verleumdet,  mit  Undank  belohnt 
und  starb  als  gebrochener  Mann  1506.  — 19)  hour-glass 
Stundenglas,  ein  Zeitmesser,  bestehend  aus  2 durch  eine 
enge  Röhre  verbundenen  Glaskugeln,  von  welchen  eine  so 
viel  Sand  enthält,  als  in  einer  Stunde  durch  die  Röhre 
in  die  andere  Kugel  laufen  kann.  — 24)  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Kap  der  guten  Hoffnung  im  Süden  von  Afrika.  — 
25)  mining  diamonds  Graben  nach  Diamanten.  Aus  den 
Diamantminen  werden  die  Steine  in  rohem  Zustande  zu- 
tage gefördert,  untersucht,  zerschnitten,  gereinigt  und  ge- 
schliffen, alles  mittels  Maschinen. 

61.  4)  autophones  Selbstsprecher,  ein  Instrument, 
welches  die  selbstgesprochenen  Worte  wiedergibt.  — 
7/8)  Prometheus  (promi'frjos),  ein  Titane  oder  Göttersohn, 
stahl  den  Göttern  das  Feuer  und  brachte  es  den  Menschen. 
Dafür  wurde  er  an  einen  Felsen  geschmiedet,  wo  ein  Adler 
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beständig  an  seiner  immer  wieder  wachsenden  Leber  fraß, 
bis  Herkules  ihn  befreite.  — 9)  anthropological  anthropo- 
logisch, den  Menschen  betreffend,  zum  Menschen  gehörig. 
— 10)  Mexico,  Republik  mit  Hauptstadt  gleichen  Namens, 
im  Süd  westen  der  Ver.  St.  Indianische  Stämme  gründeten 
mehrere  Reiche  (Azteken),  1521  unterwarfen  die  Spanier 
unter  Cortez  das  Land.  In  die  späteren  Bürgerkriege 
mischte  sich  Frankreich,  setzte  Erzherzog  Max  von  Öster- 
reich zum  Kaiser  ein,  welcher,  von  den  Franzosen  ver- 
lassen, 1867  erschossen  wurde.  — 11)  rude  stone  imple- 
ments rohe  Steinarbeiten,  aus  denen  die  Geschichte  Mexikos 
zu  erforschen  ist.  Erbaut  an  derselben  Stelle,  an  welcher 
die  alte  Hauptstadt  der  Azteken  (König  Montezuma)  lag, 
welche  von  Cortez  dem  Erdboden  gleich  gemacht  wurde, 
erzählen  die  Ruinen  der  alten  Hauptstadt,  welche  über 
2000  Tempel  besaß,  von  ihrer  Pracht.  Daneben  auch 
zahlreiche  Steinplatten  und  Steinfiguren. 

62.  5/6)  to  task  slender  powers  for  great  ends  un- 
zulängliche Kraft  auf  große  Ziele  verwenden.  Vergebliche 
Arbeit,  verlorne  Liebesmüh.  — 8)  La  Fontaine,  Jean 
de  (1621—95),  der  bedeutendste  franz.  Fabeldichter,  Zeit- 
genosse von  Racine,  Moliöre,  konnte  sich  die  Gunst 
Ludwigs  XIV.  nicht  erwerben.  Er  schrieb  12  Bücher 
Fabeln,  die  er  treffend  bezeichnet:  une  ample  comedie  ä 
cent  actes  divers  eine  große  Komödie  in  100  verschiedenen 
Akten).  — 9)  <Le  Medecin  Malgr6  Lui»  Der  Arzt  wider 
Willen,  Lustspiel  von  Je an-Baptiste  Poquelin,  genannt 
Moliöre  (1622 — 73),  dem  großen  Komödiendichter  der 
klassischen  Periode  unter  Ludwig  XIV.  Werke:  Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Bidicules,  Le  Misanthrope , Les  Femmes  Savantes, 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire  usw.  — Athalie,  Tragödie  von  Jean 
Racine  (1639—99),  Dramatiker,  Dichter,  Historiker  unter 
Ludwig  XIV.  Werke:  Les  Plaideurs,  Britanniens,  Iphigenie, 
Ph'edre , Esther  usw.  — 14)  phrase  Sätze  bilden,  Stilübungen 
machen.  — inflect  konjugieren,  deklinieren. — 19)  Hulton, 
Stadt  im  Staate  Pennsylvanien,  d.  h.  Wald  des  Penn,  ge- 
nannt nach  dem  ersten  Ansiedler  und  Gründer  des  Staates. 
Hauptstadt:  Philadelphia.  — 28)  Tennyson’s  “ln  Me- 
moriam ”,  eine  Sammlung  von  Gedichten,  dem  Andenken 
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eines  Freundes  gewidmet,  der  in  Wien  starb.  Alfred 
Tennyson  (1809—92),  Poet  Laureate , d.  h.  preisgekrönter 
Dichter,  bedeutender  engl.  Lyriker.  Werke:  Enoch  Arden, 
The  Queen  of  May  usw. 

63.  6/8)  order  Ordnung,  division  Abteilung,  class  Klasse, 
genus  Gattung,  Geschlecht,  species  Art,  Familie,  individual 
Einzelwesen:  Schema  für  die  Beschreibung  der  Tiere.  — 
7)  felinus,  lat.  felis  Katze,  Katzenfamilie.  — 8)  Tabby  (taeb'a) 
Name  der  Katze.  — 22)  Gallic  War  Gallischer  Krieg. 
Cäsar  beschreibt  hierin  die  ersten  7 Jahre  seiner  Er- 
oberungszüge in  Gallien,  Belgien,  den  Kampf  gegen  Ariovist 
usw.,  ein  Muster  einer  einfachen,  klaren  Darstellung.  — 
26)  Chautauqua  (t6oto'uk8)  Stadt  an  dem  See  gleichen 
Namens  im  westlichen  Teil  des  Staates  New  York,  sendet 
seine  Wasser  in  den  Ohi'o.  — 29)  Wright-Humason 
School,  genannt  nach  den  Begründern  und  Lehrern  an 
dieser  Schule  für  Taubstumme  in  New  York,  Mr.  John  D. 
Wright  und  Dr.  Humason. 

64.  3)  vocal  culture  Sprechübung;  to  reach  the  goal 
das  Ziel  erreichen.  — 24)  lip-reading  and  speech  vermöge 
seines  feinen  Tastsinns  liest  der  Taubstumme  und  Blinde 
die  Worte  von  den  Lippen,  Gesichts-  und  Halsmuskeln  des 
Sprechenden  ab  und  versucht,  sie  nachzubilden  in  Lauten 
(s.  S.  19,  Z.  12/13  u.  S.  40,  Z.  23). 

65.  21)  Central  Park,  große  Gartenanlagen  mit 
Teichen,  vielen  Bildsäulen  und  einem  ägyptischen  Obelisken, 
sehr  beliebter  Erholungsort.  — 32)  Bryant,  William  (1794 
bis  1878),  beliebter  und  bekannter  nordamerikan.  Dichter 
und  Redner,  begann  seine  literarische  Laufbahn  mit  14 
Jahren  durch  die  Veröffentlichung  einer  Satire.  Gedicht- 
sammlung: Library  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

66.  2)  West  Point,  Dorf  im  Staate  New  York,  am 
Hudson,  seit  1802  Sitz  der  Militärakademie.  — Tarrytown, 
Stadt  am  Hudson,  mit  Taubstummenanstalt.  Auf  dem  Fried- 
hof das  Grab  Washington  Irvings.  — 3/4)  Sleepy 
Hollow,  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  im  Sketch-book  von 
Washington  Irving.  — 6/7)  Cambridge  School  for 
Young  Ladies  Mädchengymnasium  in  Cambridge.  — 
6)  Radcliffe  Universität.  — 9)  Wellesley  Universität 
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nur  für  Frauen.  — to  go  to  college  die  Universität  besuchen. 

— 12)  Harvard  Universität  in  Cambridge,  gegründet 
von  John  Harvard  1637,  bedeutendste  Bildungsstätte  der 
Union.  — 16)  to  enter  into  competition  einen  Wettbewerb 
eingehen. 

68.  16/17)  “As  you  like  it”  Komödie  von  Shakespeare. 

— 17)  Burke,  John  (1730—97),  hervorragender  engl. 
Staatsmann,  Redner  und  Schriftsteller,  berühmt 
durch  seine  Reden  zu  Gunsten  der  amerikanischen  Kolonien, 
in  denen  sein  Haß  gegen  die  Ungerechtigkeiten  scharf  zu- 
tage tritt.  “ Demosthenes  of  Great  Britain”  (s.  S.  69,  Z.  23). 

— 18)  Macaulay  (1800—59),  der  große  engl.  Historiker 
schrieb  glänzende  „Essays“  (Abhandlungen)  über  Geschichte, 
z.  B.  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great  u.  Life  of  Sam.  Johnson.  — 
Samuel  Johnson  (1709—81),  engl.  Dichter  und  Schrift- 
steller, durchaus  mittellos,  führte  in  London  ein  ent- 
behrungsreiches Leben.  Biographien,  Zeitschriften 
usw.  “The  Lives  of  the  Poets.”  Später  erhielt  er  eine 
Jahresrente,  starb  in  London. 

69.  10)  the  lonely  man,  der  in  den  ersten  Jahren  in 
London  in  Einsamkeit  und  Entbehrung  sein  Dasein  fristete. 

— 11)  Grub  Street,  kleine  enge  Straße  in  der  Nähe  des 
Britischen  Museums  in  London,  in  welcher  die  Schrift- 
steller, meistens  schlechte,  ihre  Zusammenkünfte  hatten. 
Grubstreet  news  elende  Neuigkeiten.  Grubstreet  icriter 
elender  Schriftsteller. 

70.  12)  preliminary  examination  Vorprüfung,  vor  der 
Aufnahmeprüfung  für  die  Universität.  — 17)  to  receive 
“honours”  eine  Auszeichnung  erhalten.  — 24/25)  examina- 
tion papers  Prüfungsaufgaben. 

71.  23)  finals  Schlußexamen,  die  letzte  Prüfung. 

72.  28/29)  braille  writer  Brailleschreibmaschine.  Louis 
Braille  (1806 — 52),  Franzose,  blinder  Blindenlehrer,  Er- 
finder der  Brailleschrift,  erblindete  mit  3 Jahren,  wurde  in 
Paris  zum  Blindenlehrer  ausgebildet,  gab  ein  Lehrbuch 
der  Arithmetik  für  Blinde  heraus.  Die  Brailleschrift,  eine 
Punktierschrift,  erhielt  auf  dem  internationalen  Kongreß 
für  Blindenlehrer  in  Berlin  1879  den  Preis.  Sie  besteht 
aus  einer  Reihe  von  Punktgruppen,  welche  in  festes  Papier 
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gestochen,  die  einzelnen  Buchstaben  der  Schreibschrift 
darstellen.  Es  gibt  drei  Arten,  die  englische,  ameri- 
kanische und  New  Yorker.  Frl.  Keller  liest  sie  alle. 

73.  25)  diagram  geometrische  Figur,  auch  Konstruktion 
= zum  Beweise  führen. 

74.  10)  proctor  Proktor,  an  der  Universität  ein  Be- 
amter, der  auf  Ordnung  zu  halten  hat.  — 28)  the  fall  of 
1900  (Am.)  Herbst  1900. 

75.  3)  potent  force  zwingende,  überzeugende  Macht.  — 
10/11)  “To  be  banished  from  Rome  is  but  to  live  outside  of 
Rome”,  Ausspruch  von  E pictet os,  stoischer  Philosoph 
(50  n.  Chr.),  kam  unter  Nero  als  Sklave  nach  Rom,  er- 
langte seines  wissenschaftlichen  Sinnes  wegen  die  Freiheit, 
mußte  unter  Domitian  mit  allen  Philosophen  Italien  ver- 
lassen, trat  später  als  Lehrer  in  Rom  auf.  Hauptgrundsatz 
seiner  Ethik:  „Dulde  und  enthalte  dich!“  — - 32)  to  become 
beautifully  less  sehr  schnell  geringer  werden. 

76.  24)  Alfred  de  Müsset  (1810—57),  geb.  in  Paris, 
Romantiker,  schon  mit  23  Jahren  berühmt,  verdarb  sein 
Talent  durch  ausschweifendes  Leben,  schrieb  reizende 
Novellen  und  Erzählungen:  <Le  Merle  Blanc*.  Drama: 
*11  faut  qWune  porte  soit  ouverte  ou  fermee * usw.  — 
25)  Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Augustin  (1804—69),  geb.  zu 
Boulogne,  Biograph,  Historiker,  Kritiker.  Werke:  *Les  Cau- 
series  duLundi > u.  *Histoire  de  Port-Royal*.  — 29)  Milton, 
John  (1608 — 74),  nach  Shakespeare  der  größte  engl.  Dichter, 
einer  der  bedeutendsten  Geistesheroen  Englands,  geb.  in 
London.  Heimgesucht  von  schweren  Lebensschicksalen, 
Krankheit,  Armut,  Blindheit,  Verleumdung.  Werke:  “Paradise 
Lost”,  “Paradise  Regained” , History  of  England  usw. 

78.  19)  Horace,  römischer  Schriftsteller  (65— 8 v.  Chr.), 
ausgebildet  in  Rom  und  Athen,  Philosoph  und  Lyriker  im 
Augusteischen  Zeitalter.  Hauptwerke:  4 Bücher  Oden  und 
Satiren.  — 31)  Elizabethan  literature.  Königin  E.  aus  dem 
Hause  Tudor  (1558 — 1603)  hat  große  Verdienste  um  Eng- 
land. Unter  ihr  blühten  Künste  und  Wissenschaften 
(Shakespeare,  Spencer),  Handel  (Gründung  von  Kolonien 
in  Ostindien),  Schiffahrt  (Franz  Drake).  Sie  gründete  die 

EngliBh  authors.  122.  Lief.  B.  Anhang.  2 
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anglikanische  Kirche,  unterdrückte  den  Katholizismus.  Hin- 
richtung der  Maria  Stuart  1587. 

79.  11)  bric-ä-brac,  franz.:  Seltenheiten,  Antiquitäten, 
Nippsachen ; a lot  of  choice  bric-ä-brac  eine  durcheinander 
gewühlte  Menge. 

82  6)  Little  Lord  Fauntieroy  Der  kleine  Lord,  be- 

liebte Kindergeschichte  von  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  geb. 
1849  in  Manchester,  kam  als  löjähriges  Mädchen  nach 
Amerika,  wurde  die  Gattin  von  Dr.  Burnett.  Schrieb 
Kindergeschichten,  Gedichte  usw. 

88.  23/24)  Medea  (midl'o)  and  Jason  (dze^san). 
j.,  Sohn  des  Königs  Aeson  von  Thessalien,  unternahm  den 
Argonautenzug,  um  das  goldene  Vlies  zu  holen.  Medea. 
Seine  Gattin,  eine  Zauberin  und  Giftmischerin,  wurde  von 
ihm  verstoßen,  tötete  ihn,  seine  Kinder  und  ihre  Neben- 
buhlerin. 

85.  16)  Wrentham  (ren'Jjom)  Stadt  in  Mass.,  jetziger 
Wohnort  von  Frl.  Keller. 

86.  26)  Nova  Scotia  (no ,T1v9  sko'usje)  Neuschottland, 
eine  zu  Kanada  gehörige  Halbinsel,  1498  unter  Heinrich  II. 
von  England  entdeckt,  1533  von  den  Franzosen  in  Besitz 
genommen  (l’Acadie  genannt),  kam  1713  endgültig  an  Eng- 
land. — 29)  Evangeline  (ivsen'dzalin)  poetische  Erzählung  von 
Longfellow,  beschreibt  die  Schicksale  E. ’s  und  der  fran- 
zösischen Ansiedler  in  Neu-Schottland,  als  sie  von  den 
Engländern  vertrieben  wurden.  — 30)  Longfellow,  Henry 
Wads  worth  (uods'uarj)),  1807—82,  der  größte  amerik.  Dichter, 
Professor  der  modernen  Sprachen  in  Harvard,  bereiste  den 
Kontinent,  erhielt  in  England  den  Doktortitel.  Werke: 
“ Voices  of  the  Night”,  Gedichte:  “The  golden  Legend V, 
“ Evangeline ” usw. 

90.  5)  “spin”  Verb  u.  Subst. : herumwirbeln,  herum- 
drehen; a spin  on  the  tandem  bicycle  schnelle  Fahrt  auf 
dem  Fahrrad  mit  2 Sitzen. 

95.  28/29)  God  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts,  In  ail 
that  humbles,  sweetens  and  consoles.  Zitat  aus : “The  Cathedral ” 
von  James  Russell  Lowell  (1819—91),  amerik.  Lyriker 
und  Kritiker. 
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Sammlung  franzöliFcher  und  englilcher  Schul- 
ausgaben. (Prosateurs;  Poetes,  Uheafre  frangais ; 
English  authors.)  ßerausgegeben  uon  Prof.  Dr.  Ch. 
Engwer  und  Prof.  Dr.  m.  Kutfner,  beide  in  Berlin. 


Gesamt  - Jnbaltsverjeicbnis. 

Die  mit  f bejeidweten  Bändchen  sind  H-Husgaben  (mit  fuBnoten),  die 
mit  * bejeidweten  8-Husgaben  (Hnmerhungen  in  einem  besonderen  befte),  die 
mit  § bejeidweten  sind  Reformausgaben  mit  fremdsprachlichen  Hnmerhungen. 
Die  angegebenen  preise  belieben  sidi  auf  gebundene  Cxemplare. 
Wörterbuch  ju  jedem  Bändchen  separat.  . 

I.  fratijösiscb. 


*§H  travers  les  Journaux  fran- 
fais.  140  pf, 

Anthologie  des  Poetes  f ran?ais, 
f.  Choix  de  poisies  fran?aises. 
■►Anthologie  franj.  Pros.  250  pf. 
*Hugier  et  Sandeau,  £e  6endre 
de  ffionsieur  poirier.  160  pf. 
*—  £a  pierre  de  Coudie.  160  pf. 
*Aulard,  bistoire  politique  de  la 
Revolution  Iran (aise.  130  pf. 
t*Barante,  Scanne  d’Hrc.  110  pf. 
►Barrau,  bistoire  de  la  Revolution 
francaise.  130  pf. 

fBartbälemy,  Voyage  du  jeune 
Hnacharsisen  GrJce.  I.  Ceil.  100  pf. 
f—  Dasselbe.  II.  Ceil.  100  pf. 
*Beranger,  50  £ieder.  100  pf. 
•jBerquin,  £e  Deserteur.  70  pf. 
f — £e  Conge.  70  pl. 

*Boissier,Ciceron  etsesHmis.i40pf. 
*Boissonnas,  Une  famille  pendant 
la  6uerre  de  1870/71.  130  pf. 

t*Bouilly,  l’Hbbe  de  l’6pee.  80  pf. 
*Bourget,  Xßonique.  120  pf. 

■►Bretagne.  £a,  et  les  Bretons. 

120  pf. 

fBruno,  £e  Cour  de  la  france  par 
deux  ßnfants.  no  pf. 

*—  francinet.  120  pf. 

*—  £ivre  de  Cecture.  110  pf. 

*—  £es  Cnfants  de  ölarcel.  130  pf. 
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Einleitung, 
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Marc  Twain,  der  bekannte  amerikanische  Humorist, 
sagt:  „Die  beiden  interessantesten  Charaktere  des 

19.  Jahrhunderts  sind  Napoleon  und  Helen  Keller.“ 
Aus  nachfolgenden  Aufzeichnungen  und  der  Selbst- 
biographie werden  wir  diese  Behauptung  verstehen. 

Halten  wir  Umschau  unter  den  Persönlichkeiten  der 
Jetztzeit,  die  Großes  und  Heldenhaftes  geleistet  haben, 
so  dürfen  wir  Helen  Keller  mit  Recht  unter  dieselben 
rechnen.  Zwar  ist  es  ein  Heldentum  eigner  Art,  ein 
Heldentum  der  Selbstzucht  und  Selbstgestaltung  zum 
Zweck  der  Herausbildung  der  eignen  Persönlichkeit. 
Aus  einem  Dasein  innerer  und  äußerer  Finsternis,  aus 
dem  Bereich  der  Knechtschaft,  in  dem  ihre  ganze  Ent- 
wicklungsfähigkeit gebunden  lag,  dringt  sie  siegreich 
hindurch  zu  dem  Licht  und  der  Freiheit  des  Geistes. 

Ein  einziges  Lebensjahr  voll  unbewußten  Genusses 
ihrer  gesunden  Sinne  war  ihr  geschenkt,  als  eine 
Krankheit  ihr  das  Gesicht  und  Gehör  für  immer  raubte. 
Wie  der  rastlose  Trieb  zum  Werden  und  die  unermüd- 
liche Energie  im  Überwinden  von  Schwierigkeiten  ihr 
die  Tore  des  Lebens  und  des  Geistes  geöffnet  haben, 
zeigt  uns  ihre  nachstehende  Selbstbiographie,  In  ihrer 
im  wesentlichen  abgeschlossenen  Bildung  hat  sie  mehr 
erreicht  als  manches  Kind,  das  im  vollen  Besitz  seiner 
gesunden  Sinne  ist.  Ihr  unerschöpflicher,  stets  nach 
Neuem  dürstender  Wissenstrieb  führte  zu  einer  Fülle 
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allgemeiner  und  literarischer  Bildung,  die  ihre  schrift- 
stellerische Begabung  förderte.  Schon  als  10  jähriges 
Kind  bewahrte  sie  Vorstellungen,  die  durch  den  Wort- 
laut einer  Geschichte  sich  ihr  eingeprägt  hatten,  un- 
vermischt  mit  anderen  Vorstellungen.  Die  Wiedergabe 
eines  Märchens  geschieht  in  ihrer  eignen  naiven  Phantasie 
in  origineller  Weise. 

Auch  die  vorliegende  Selbstbiographie  ist  in  ihrer 
Eigenart  abgefaßt,  sie  ist  mehr  mit  dem  Herzen  ge- 
schrieben als  mit  dem  Verstände.  In  einem  kleineren 
Aufsatz  macht  sie  Mitteilung  über  ihr  Traumleben.  Im 
Jahre  1903  erschien  ein  größerer  Essay:  „Optimism,“ 
Helen  Keller  ist  in  Massachusetts  zum  Mitglied  des 
Staatsausschusses  für  die  Erziehung  blinder  Kinder 
ernannt  worden.  In  diese  verantwortungsvolle  Stellung 
wurde  sie  wegen  ihrer  großen  Verdienste  um  die  Er- 
forschung des  Seelenlebens  blinder  Menschen  berufen. 

Mr.  John  Macy  berichtet  in  dem  Anhang  zu  ihrer 
Lebensbeschreibung  über  sie:  Helen  Keller  ist  groß, 
kräftig  und  gesund.  Leicht  auffallend  sind  die  raschen 
nervösen  Bewegungen  ihrer  Hände,  die  ihr  lange  Zeit 
als  Verständigungsmittel  gedient  haben.  Ihr  rasch  be- 
wegliches Auge  sowie  ihr  Gesicht  beleben  sich  beim 
Sprechen  und  geben  ihren  Worten  Nachdruck.  Bei 
näheren  Bekannten  „sieht“  sie,  wie  sie  sagt,  durch 
Betasten  des  Gesichtes,  des  Bewegungsspieles  des 
Mundes,  und  erhält  dadurch  denselben  Eindruck,  den 
wir  aus  der  Stimme  eines  Redenden  vernehmen.  Humor, 
Neigung  zu  Wortspielen,  Schlagfertigkeit  in  witzigen 
Redewendungen  sind  ihr  eigen.  In  Gesellschaft,  die 
sie  sehr  liebt,  zeigt  der  strahlende  Ausdruck  ihres 
Gesichtes  ihre  Sympathie  für  ihre  Umgebung  an,  auch 
wenn  man  ihr  keine  Mitteilung  von  der  Unterhaltung 
machen  kann.  Musik  ist  ihr  ebenfalls  zugänglich.  Wie 
-wundervoll,  sagt  sie,  ist  das  Instrument,  auf  dem  ein 
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großer  Künstler  „singt“.  Die  größte  Freude  liabe 
ich,  wenn  ich  das  Instrument  berühre,  wodurch  ich  die 
zartesten  Vibrationen,  den  Lauf  der  Melodie,  die 
folgende  Stille  spüre  und  begreife,  wie  die  Töne  dem 
lauschenden  Ohr  dahinsterben.  Einen  großen  Teil  ihres 
Wissens  erwirbt  sie  auf  unmittelbarem  Wege.  Wenn 
sie  ausgeht,  bleibt  sie  oft  plötzlich  stehen,  von  dem 
Oeruch  eines  Strauches  angezogen.  Sie  streckt  ihre 
Hand  aus,  befühlt  die  Blätter  und  empfindet  an  der 
Pflanzenwelt  denselben  Genuß  wie  wir,  wenn  sie  die 
Blätter  zwischen  den  Fingern  hält,  den  Duft  einsaugt 
und  sich  später  wieder  daran  erinnert.  Wenn  sie  über 
einen  Spaziergang  berichtet,  sind  ihre  Beschreibungen 
zutreffend  und  lebendig. 

Die  reale  Welt  enthält  für  sie  mehr  Gutes  als 
Schlechtes.  Kleinere  Unannehmlichkeiten  wurden  sorg- 
fältig von  ihr  ferngehalten ; von  den  größeren  Schwierig- 
keiten wurde  sie  in  Kenntnis  gesetzt,  nahm  teil  an 
den  Sorgen  und  dachte  über  die  Lösung  der  Probleme 
nach.  Sie  ist  voller  Vertrauen  zu  einer  Welt,  von  der 
sie  stets  mit  Güte  behandelt  worden  ist. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  is  with  a kind  of  fear  that  I begin  to  write 
the  history  of  my  life.  I have,  as  it  were,  a 
superstitious  hesitation  in  lifting  the  veil  that  clings 
about  my  childhood  like  a golden  mist.  The  task 
of  writing  an  autobiography  is  a difficult  one. 
When  I try  to  classify  my  earliest  impressions,  I 
find  that  fact  and  fancy  look  alike  across  the  years 
that  link  the  past  with  the  present.  The  woman 
paints  the  child’s  experiences  in  her  own  fantasy. 
A few  impressions  stand  out  vividly  from  the  first 
years  of  my  life;  but  “the  shadows  of  the  prison- 
house  are  on  the  rest.”  Besides,  many  of  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  childhood  have  lost  their  poignancy; 
and  many  incidents  of  vital  importance  in  my  early 
education  have  been  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  great  discoveries.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to 
be  tedious  I shall  try  to  present  in  a series  of 
sketches  only  the  episodes  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  most  interesting  and  important. 

I was  born  on  June  27,  1880,  in  Tuscumbia, 
a little  town  of  northern  Alabama. 

The  family  on  my  father’s  side  is  descended 
from  Caspar  Keller,  a native  of  Switzerland,  who 
settled  in  Maryland.  One  of  my  Swiss  ancestors 
was  the  first  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  Zurich  and 
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wrote  a book  on  the  subject  of  their  education  — 
rather  a singular  coincidence;  though  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  king  who  has  not  had  a slave 
among  his  ancestors,  and  no  slave  who  has  not 
5 had  a king  among  his. 

My  grandfather,  Caspar  Keller’s  son,  ‘‘entered” 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Alabama  and  finally  settled 
there.  I have  been  told  that  once  a year  he  went 
from  Tuscumbia  to  Philadelphia  on  horseback  to 
10  purchase  supplies  for  the  plantation,  and  my  aunt 
has  in  her  possession  many  of  the  letters  to  his 
family,  which  give  charming  and  vivid  accounts 
of  these  trips. 

My  father,  Arthur  H.  Keller,  was  a captain  in 
i5  the  Confederate  Army,  and  my  mother,  Kate  Adams, 
was  his  second  wife  and  many  years  younger. 

I lived,  up  to  the  time  of  the  illness  that 
deprived  me  of  my  sight  and  hearing,  in  a tiny 
house  consisting  of  a large  square  room  and  a 
20  small  one,  in  which  the  servant  slept.  It  is  a 
custom  in  the  South  to  build  a small  house  near 
the  homestead  as  an  annex  to  be  used  on  oc- 
casion. Such  a house  my  father  built  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  when  he  married  my  mother  they 
25  went  to  live  in  it.  It  was  completely  covered  with 
vines,  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckles.  From  the 
garden  it  looked  like  an  arbour.  The  little  porch 
was  hidden  from  view  by  a screen  of  yellow  roses 
and  Southern  smilax.  It  was  the  favourite  haunt 
so  of  humming-birds  and  bees. 

The  Keller  homestead,  where  the  family  lived, 
was  a few  steps  from  our  little  rose-bower.  It 
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was  called  “Ivy  Green”  because  the  house  and  the 
surrounding  trees  and  fences  were  covered  with 
beautiful  English  ivy.  Its  old-fashioned  garden 
was  the  paradise  of  my  childhood. 

Even  in  the  days  before  my  teacher  came,  1 5 
used  to  feel  along  the  square  stiff  boxwood  hedges, 
and,  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell,  would  find  the 
first  violets  and  lilies.  There,  too,  after  a fit  of 
temper,  I went  to  find  comfort  and  to  hide  my 
hot  face  in  the  cool  leaves  and  grass.  What  joy  10 
it  was  to  lose  myself  in  that  garden  of  flowers,  to 
wander  happily  from  spot  to  spot,  until,  coming 
suddenly  upon  a beautiful  vine,  I recognized  it  by 
its  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  knew  it  was  the  vine 
which  covered  the  tumble-down  summer-house  at  15 
the  farther  end  of  the  garden!  Here,  also,  were 
trailing  clematis,  drooping  jessamine,  and  some  rare 
sweet  flowers  called  butterfly  lilies,  because  their 
fragile  petals  resemble  butterflies’  wings.  But  the 
roses  — they  were  loveliest  of  all.  Never  have  1 20 
found  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  North  such  heart- 
satisfying  roses  as  the  climbing  roses  of  my 
southern  home.  They  used  to  hang  in  long 
festoons  from  our  porch,  filling  the  whole  air  with 
their  fragrance,  untainted  by  any  earthy  smell;  and  25 
in  the  early  morning,  washed  in  the  dew,  they 
felt  so  soft,  so  pure,  I could  not  help  wondering 
if  they  did  not  resemble  the  asphodels  of  God’s 
garden. 

The  beginning  of  my  life  was  simple  and  much  30 
like  every  other  little  life.  I came,  I saw,  I con- 
quered, as  the  first  baby  in  the  family  always 
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does.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of  discussion 
as  to  a name  for  me.  The  first  baby  in  the 
family  was  not  to  be  lightly  named,  every  one 
was  emphatic  about  that.  My  father  suggested  the 
5 name  of  Mildred  Campbell,  an  ancestor  whom  he 
highly  esteemed,  and  he  declined  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  discussion.  My  mother  solved 
the  problem  by  giving  it  as  her  wish  that  I should 
be  called  after  her  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
10  was  Helen  Everett.  But  in  the  excitement  of  carry- 
ing me  to  church  my  father  lost  the  name  on  the 
way,  very  naturally,  since  it  was  one  in  which  he 
had  declined  to  have  a part.  When  the  minister 
asked  him  for  it,  he  just  remembered  that  it  had 
i5  been  decided  to  call  me  after  my  grandmother, 
and  he  gave  her  name  as  Helen  Adams. 

I am  told  that  while  I was  still  in  long  dresses 
I showed  many  signs  of  an  eager,  self-asserting 
disposition.  Everything  that  I saw  other  people  do 
2oT  insisted  upon  imitating.  At  six  months  I could 
pipe  out  “How  d’ye,”  and  one  day  I attracted 
every  one’s  attention  by  saying  “Tea,  tea,  tea” 
quite  plainly.  Even  after  my  illness  I remembered 
one  of  the  words  I had  learned  in  these  early 
25  months.  It  was  the  word  “water,”  and  I continued 
to  make  some  sound  for  that  word  after  all  other 
speech  was  lost.  I ceased  making  the  sound 
“wah-wah”  only  when  I learned  to  spell  the  word. 

They  tell  me  I walked  the  day  I was  a year 
3o  old.  My  mother  had  just  taken  me  out  of  the 
bath-tub  and  was  holding  me  in  her  lap,  when  I 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  flickering  shadows 
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of  leaves  that  danced  in  the  sunlight  on  the 
smooth  floor.  I slipped  from  my  mother’s  lap  and 
almost  ran  toward  them.  The  impulse  gone,  I 
fell  down  and  cried  for  her  to  take  me  up  in 
her  arms. 

These  happy  days  did  not  last  long.  One  brief 
spring,  musical  with  the  song  of  robin  and  mocking- 
bird, one  summer,  rich  in  fruit  and  roses,  one 
autumn  of  gold  and  crimson  sped  by  and  left  their 
gifts  at  the  feet  of  an  eager,  delighted  child. 
Then,  in  the  dreary  month  of  February,  came  the 
illness  which  closed  my  eyes  and  ears  and  plunged 
me  into  the  unconsciousness  of  a new-born  baby. 
They  called  it  acute  congestion  of  the  stomach 
and  brain.  The  doctor  thought  I could  not  live. 
Early  one  morning,  however,  the  fever  left  me  as 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  the  family  that  morning, 
but  no  one,  not  even  the  doctor,  knew  that  I 
should  never  see  or  hear  again. 

I fancy  I still  have  confused  recollections  of 
that  illness.  I especially  remember  the  tenderness 
with  which  my  mother  tried  to  soothe  me  in  my 
waking  hours  of  fret  and  pain,  and  the  agony  and 
bewilderment  with  which  I awoke  after  a tossing 
half  sleep,  and  turned  my  eyes,  so  dry  and  hot, 
to  the  wall,  away  from  the  once-loved  light,  which 
came  to  me  dim  and  yet  more  dim  each  day. 
But,  except  for  these  fleeting  memories,  if,  indeed, 
they  be  memories,  it  all  seems  very  unreal,  like  a 
nightmare.  Gradually  I got  used  to  the  silence 
and  darkness  that  surrounded  me  and  forgot  that 
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it  had  ever  been  different,  until  she  came  — my 
teacher  — who  was  to  set  my  spirit  free.  But 
during  the  first  nineteen  months  of  my  life  I had 
caught  glimpses  of  broad,  green  fields,  a luminous 
5 sky,  trees  and  flowers,  which  the  darkness  that 
followed  could  not  wholly  blot  out.  If  we  have 
once  seen,  “the  day  is  ours,  and  what  the  day 
has  shown.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

10  I cannot  recall  what  happened  during  the  first 
months  after  my  illness.  I only  know  that  I sat 
in  my  mother’s  lap  or  clung  to  her  dress  as  she 
went  about  her  household  duties.  My  hands  felt 
every  object  and  observed  every  motion,  and  in 
i5  this  way  I learned  to  know  many  things.  Soon  I 
felt  the  need  of  some  communication  with  others  and 
began  to  make  crude  signs.  A shake  of  the  head 
meant  “No”  and  a nod,  “Yes,”  a pull  meant 
“Come”  and  a push,  “Go.”  Was  it  bread  that  I 
20  wanted?  Then  I would  imitate  the  act  of  cutting 
the  slices  and  buttering  them.  If  I wanted  my 
mother  to  make  ice-cream  for  dinner  I made  the 
sign  for  working  the  freezer  and  shivered,  indicat- 
ing cold.  My  mother,  moreover,  succeeded  in 
25  making  me  understand  a good  deal.  I always 
knew  when  she  wished  me  to  bring  her  something, 
and  I would  run  upstairs  or  anywhere  else  she 
indicated.  Indeed,  I owe  to  her  loving  wisdom 
all  that  was  bright  and  good  in  my  long  night. 
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I understood  a good  deal  of  what  was  going 
on  about  me.  At  five  I learned  to  fold  and  put 
away  the  clean  clothes  when  they  were  brought 
in  from  the  laundry,  and  I distinguished  my  own 
from  the  rest.  I knew  by  the  way  my  mother 
and  aunt  dressed  when  they  were  going  out,  and 
I invariably  begged  to  go  with  them.  I was  always 
sent  for  when  there  was  company,  and  when  the 
guests  took  their  leave,  I waved  my  hand  to  them, 
I think  with  a vague  remembrance  of  the  meaning 
of  the  gesture.  One  day  some  gentlemen  called 
on  my  mother,  and  I felt  the  shutting  of  the  front 
door  and  other  sounds  that  indicated  their  arrival. 
On  a sudden  thought  I ran  upstairs  before  any 
one  could  stop  me,  to  put  on  my  idea  of  a com- 
pany dress.  Standing  before  the  mirror,  as  I had 
seen  others  do,  I anointed  mine  head  with  oil  and 
covered  my  face  thickly  with  powder.  Then  I 
pinned  a veil  over  my  head  so  that  it  covered  my 
face  and  fell  in  folds  down  to  my  shoulders,  and 
tied  an  enormous  bustle  round  my  small  waist,  so 
that  it  dangled  behind,  almost  meeting  the  hem 
of  my  skirt.  Thus  attired  I went  down  to  help 
entertain  the  company. 

I do  not  remember  when  I first  realized  that  I 
was  different  from  other  people;  but  I knew  it 
before  my  teacher  came  to  me.  I had  noticed  that 
my  mother  and  my  friends  did  not  use  signs  as  I 
did  when  they  wanted  anything  done,  but  talked 
with  their  mouths.  Sometimes  I stood  between 
two  persons  who  were  conversing  and  touched 
their  lips.  I could  not  understand,  and  was  vexed. 
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I moved  my  lips  and  gesticulated  frantically  without 
result.  This  made  me  so  angry  at  times  that  I 
kicked  and  screamed  until  I was  exhausted. 

I think  I knew  when  I was  naughty,  for  I 
5 knew  that  it  hurt  Ella,  my  nurse,  to  kick  her,  and 
when  my  fit  of  temper  was  over  I had  a feeling 
akin  to  regret.  But  I cannot  remember  any  in- 
stance in  which  this  feeling  prevented  me  from 
repeating  the  naughtiness  when  I failed  to  get 
10  what  I wanted. 

In  those  days  a little  coloured  girl,  Martha 
Washington,  the  child  of  our  cook,  and  Belle,  an 
old  setter  and  a great  hunter  in  her  day,  were 
my  constant  companions.  Martha  Washington 
is  understood  my  signs,  and  I seldom  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  making  her  do  just  as  I wished.  It 
pleased  me  to  domineer  over  her,  and  she  gene- 
rally submitted  to  my  tyranny  rather  than  risk  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  I was  strong,  active,  in- 
20  different  to  consequences.  I knew  my  own  mind 
well  enough  and  always  had  my  own  way,  even 
if  I had  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  it.  We  spent 
a great  deal  of  time  in  the  kitchen,  kneading 
dough  balls,  helping  make  ice-cream,  grinding 
25  coffee,  quarrelling  over  the  cake-bowl,  and  feeding 
the  hens  and  turkeys  that  swarmed  about  the 
kitchen  steps.  Many  of  them  were  so  tame  that 
they  would  eat  from  my  hand  and  let  me  feel 
them.  One  big  gobbler  snatched  a tomato  from 
so  me  one  day  and  ran  away  with  it.  Inspired, 
perhaps,  by  Master  Gobbler’s  success,  we  carried 
off  to  the  woodpile  a cake  which  the  cook  had 
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just  frosted,  and  ate  every  bit  of  it.  I was  quite 
ill  afterwards,  and  I wonder  if  retribution  also 
overtook  the  turkey. 

The  guinea-fowl  likes  to  hide  her  nest  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  and  it  was  one  of  my  greatest 
delights  to  hunt  for  the  eggs  in  the  long  grass.  I 
could  not  tell  Martha  Washington  when  I wanted 
to  go  egg-hunting,  but  I would  double  my  hands 
and  put  them  on  the  ground,  which  meant  some- 
thing round  in  the  grass,  and  Martha  always 
understood.  When  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a nest  I never  allowed  her  to  carry  the  eggs 
home,  making  her  understand  by  emphatic  signs 
that  she  might  fall  and  break  them. 

The  sheds  where  the  corn  was  stored,  the 
stable  where  the  horses  were  kept,  and  the  yard 
where  the  cows  were  milked  morning  and  evening, 
were  unfailing  sources  of  interest  to  Martha  and 
me.  The  milkers  would  let  me  keep  my  hands  on 
the  cows  while  they  milked,  and  I often  got  well 
switched  by  the  cow  for  my  curiosity. 

The  making  ready  for  Christmas  was  always 
a delight  to  me.  Of  course  I did  not  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  but  I enjoyed  the  pleasant  odours 
that  filled  the  house  and  the  titbits  that  were 
given  to  Martha  Washington  and  me  to  keep  us 
quiet.  We  were  sadly  in  the  way,  but  that  did 
not  interfere  with  our  pleasure  in  the  least.  They 
allowed  us  to  grind  the  spices,  pick  over  the 
raisins  and  lick  the  stirring  spoons.  I hung  my 
stocking  because  the  others  did;  I cannot  remember, 
however,  that  the  ceremony  interested  me  especially, 
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nor  did  my  curiosity  cause  me  to  wake  before 
daylight  to  look  for  my  gifts. 

Martha  Washington  had  as  great  a love  of 
mischief  as  I.  Two  little  children  were  seated  on 
5 the  veranda  steps  one  hot  July  afternoon.  One 
was  black  as  ebony,  with  little  bunches  of  fuzzy 
hair  tied  with  shoestrings  sticking  out  all  over  the 
head  like  corkscrews.  The  other  was  white,  with 
long  golden  curls.  One  child  was  six  years  old, 
10  the  other  two  or  three  years  older.  The  younger 
child  was  blind  — that  was  I — and  the  other 
was  Martha  Washington.  We  were  busy  cutting 
out  paper  dolls;  but  we  soon  wearied  of  this 
amusement,  and  after  cutting  up  our  shoestrings 
is  and  clipping  all  the  leaves  off  the  honeysuckle 
that  were  within  reach,  I turned  my  attention  to 
Martha’s  corkscrews.  She  objected  at  first,  but 
finally  submitted.  Thinking  that  turn  and  turn 
about  is  fair  play,  she  seized  the  scissors  and  cut 
20  off  one  of  my  curls,  and  would  have  cut  them 
all  off  but  for  my  mother’s  timely  interference. 

Belle,  our  dog,  my  other  companion,  was  old 
and  lazy  and  liked  to  sleep  by  the  open  fire 
rather  than  to  romp  with  me.  I tried  hard  to 
25  teach  her  my  sign  language,  but  she  was  dull  and 
inattentive.  She  sometimes  started  and  quivered 
with  excitement,  then  she  became  perfectly  rigid, 
as  dogs  do  when  they  point  a bird.  I did  not 
then  know  why  Belle  acted  in  this  way;  but  I 
so  knew  she  was  not  doing  as  I wished.  This  vexed 
me  and  the  lesson  always  ended  in  a one-sided 
boxing  match.  Belle  would  get  up,  stretch  herself 
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lazily,  give  one  or  two  contemptuous  sniffs,  go  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth  and  lie  down 
again,  and  I,  wearied  and  disappointed,  went  off 
in  search  of  Martha. 

Many  incidents  of  those  early  years  are  fixed  5 
in  my  memory,  isolated,  but  clear  and  distinct, 
making  the  sense  of  that  silent,  aimless,  dayless 
life  all  the  more  intense. 

One  day  I happened  to  spill  water  on  my 
apron,  and  I spread  it  out  to  dry  before  the  fire  10 
which  was  flickering  on  the  sitting-room  hearth. 
The  apron  did  not  dry  quickly  enough  to  suit  me, 
so  I drew  nearer  and  threw  it  right  over  the  hot 
ashes.  The  lire  leaped  into  life;  the  flames  en- 
circled me  so  that  in  a moment  my  clothes  were  15 
blazing.  I made  a terrified  noise  that  brought 
Viny,  my  old  nurse,  to  the  rescue.  Throwing  a 
blanket  over  me,  she  almost  suffocated  me,  but 
she  put  out  the  fire.  Except  for  my  hands  and 
hair  I was  not  badly  burned.  20 

About  this  time  I found  out  the  use  of  a key. 
One  morning  I locked  my  mother  up  in  the  pantry, 
where  she  was  obliged  to  remain  three  hours,  as 
the  servants  were  in  a detached  part  of  the  house. 
She  kept  pounding  on  the  door,  while  I sat  out-  & 
side  on  the  porch  steps  and  laughed  with  glee  as 
I felt  the  jar  of  the  pounding.  This  most  naughty 
prank  of  mine  convinced  my  parents  that  I must 
be  taught  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  I was  about  five  years  old  we  moved  3$ 
from  the  little  vine-covered  house  to  a large  new 
one.  The  family  consisted  of  my  father  and 
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mother,  two  older  half-brothers,  and,  afterward,  a 
little  sister,  Mildred.  My  earliest  distinct  recol- 
lection of  my  father  is  making  my  way  through 
great  drifts  of  newspapers  to  his  side  and  finding 
5 him  alone,  holding  a sheet  of  paper  before  his 
face.  I was  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  he  was 
doing.  I imitated  this  action,  even  wearing  his 
spectacles,  thinking  they  might  help  solve  the 
mystery.  But  I did  not  find  out  the  secret  for 
io  several  years.  Then  I learned  what  those  papers 
were,  and  that  my  father  edited  one  of  them. 

My  father  was  most  loving  and  indulgent,  de- 
voted to  his  home,  seldom  leaving  us,  except  in 
the  hunting  season.  He  was  a great  hunter,  I 
is  have  been  told,  and  a celebrated  shot.  Next  to 
his  family  he  loved  his  dogs  and  gun.  His  hospi- 
tality was  great,  almost  to  a fault,  and  he  seldom 
came  home  without  bringing  a guest.  His  special 
pride  was  the  big  garden  where,  it  was  said,  he 
so  raised  the  finest  watermelons  and  strawberries  i n 
the  county;  and  to  me  he  brought  the  first  ripe 
grapes  and  the  choicest  berries.  I remember  his 
caressing  touch  as  he  led  me  from  tree  to  tree, 
from  vine  to  vine,  and  his  eager  delight  in  what- 
25  ever  pleased  me. 

He  was  a famous  story-teller;  after  I had 
acquired  language  he  used  to  spell  clumsily  into 
my  hand  his  cleverest  anecdotes,  and  nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  have  me  repeat  them 
3o  at  an  opportune  moment. 

I was  in  the  North,  enjoying  the  last  beautiful 
days  of  the  summer  of  1896,  when  I heard  the 
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news  of  my  father’s  death.  He  had  had  a short 
illness,  there  had  been  a brief  time  of  acute 
suffering,  then  all  was  over.  This  was  my  first 
great  sorrow  — my  first  personal  experience  with 
death. 

How  shall  I write  of  my  mother?  She  is  so 
near  to  me  that  it  almost  seems  indelicate  to  speak 
of  her. 

For  a long  time  I regarded  my  little  sister  as 
an  intruder.  I knew  that  I had  ceased  to  be  my 
mother’s  only  darling,  and  the  thought  filled  me 
with  jealousy.  She  sat  in  my  mother’s  lap  con- 
stanlly,  where  I used  to  sit,  and  seemed  to  take 
up  all  her  care  and  time.  One  day  something 
happened  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  adding  insult 
to  injury. 

At  that  time  I had  a much-petted,  much-abused 
doll,  which  I afterward  named  Nancy.  She  was, 
alas,  the  helpless  victim  of  my  outbursts  of  temper 
and  of  affection,  so  that  she  became  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  I had  dolls  which  talked,  and 
cried,  and  opened  and  shut  their  eyes;  yet  I never 
loved  one  of  them  as  I loved  poor  Nancy.  She 
had  a cradle,  and  I often  spent  an  hour  or  more 
rocking  her.  I guarded  both  doll  and  cradle  with 
the  most  jealous  care;  but  once  I discovered  my 
little  sister  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  cradle.  At 
this  presumption  on  the  part  of  one  to  whom  as 
yet  no  tie  of  love  bound  me  I grew  angry.  I 
rushed  upon  the  cradle  and  overturned  it,  and  the 
baby  might  have  been  killed  had  my  mother  not 
caught  her  as  she  fell.  Thus  it  is  that  when  we 
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walk  in  the  valley  of  twofold  solitude  we  know 
little  of  the  tender  affections  that  grow  out  of 
endearing  words  and  actions  and  companionship. 
But  afterward,  when  I was  restored  to  my  human 
6 heritage,  Mildred  and  I grew  into  each  other’s 
hearts,  so  that  we  were  content  to  go  hand-in- 
hand  wherever  caprice  led  us,  although  she  could 
not  understand  my  finger  language,  nor  I her 
childish  prattle. 


10  . CHAPTER  III. 

Meanwhile  the  desire  to  express  myself  grew. 
The  few  signs  I used  became  less  and  less  ade- 
quate, and  my  failures  to  make  myself  understood 
were  invariably  followed  by  outbursts  of  passion. 
i5 1 felt  as  if  invisible  hands  were  holding  me,  and 
I made  frantic  efforts  to  free  myself.  I struggled 
— not  that  struggling  helped  matters,  but  the 
spirit  of  resistance  was  strong  within  me;  I gener- 
ally broke  down  in  tears  and  physical  exhaustion. 
20  If  my  mother  happened  to  be  near  I crept  into 
her  arms,  too  miserable  even  to  remember  the 
cause  of  the  tempest.  After  awhile  the  need  of 
some  means  of  communication  became  so  urgent 
that  these  outbursts  occurred  daily,  sometimes  hourly. 
25  My  parents  were  deeply  grieved  and  perplexed. 
We  lived  a long  way  from  any  school  for  the 
blind  or  the  deaf,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any 
one  would  come  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  place 
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as  Tuscumbia  to  teach  a child  who  was  both  deaf 
and  blind.  Indeed,  my  friends  and  relatives  some- 
times doubted  whether  I could  be  taught.  My 
mother’s  only  ray  of  hope  came  from  Dickens’s 
“American  Notes.”  She  had  read  his  account  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  remembered  vaguely  that 
she  was  deaf  and  blind,  yet  had  been  educated. 
But  she  also  remembered  with  a hopeless  pang 
that  Dr.  Howe,  who  had  discovered  the  way  to 
teach  the  deaf  and  blind,  had  been  dead  many 
years.  His  methods  had  probably  died  with  him; 
and  if  they  had  not,  how  was  a little  girl  in  a 
far-off  town  in  Alabama  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
them  ? 

When  I was  about  six  years  old,  my  father 
heard  of  an.  eminent  oculist  in  Baltimore,  who  had 
been  successful  in  many  cases  that  had  seemed 
hopeless.  My  parents  at  once  determined  to  take 
me  to  Baltimore  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done 
for  my  eyes. 

The  journey,  which  I remember  well,  was  very 
pleasant.  I made  friends  with  many  people  on  the 
train.  One  lady  gave  me  a box  of  shells.  My 
father  made  holes  in  these  so  that  I could  string 
them,  and  for  a long  time  they  kept  me  happy 
and  contented.  The  conductor,  too,  was  kind. 
Often  when  he  went  his  rounds  I clung  to  his 
coat  tails  while  he  collected  and  punched  the 
tickets.  His  punch,  with  which  he  let  me  play, 
was  a delightful  toy.  Curled  up  in  a corner  of 
the  seat  I amused  myself  for  hours  making  funny 
little  holes  in  bits  of  cardboard. 
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My  aunt  made  me  a big  doll  out  of  towels. 
It  was  the  most  comical,  shapeless  thing,  this  im- 
provised doll,  with  no  nose,  mouth,  ears  or  eyes 
— nothing  that  even  the  imagination  of  a child 
5 could  convert  into  a face.  Curiously  enough,  the 
absence  of  eyes  struck  me  more  than  all  the  other 
defects  put  together.  I pointed  this  out  to  every- 
body with  provoking  persistency,  but  no  one  seemed 
equal  to  the  task  of  providing  the  doll  with  eyes. 
io  A bright  idea,  however,  shot  into  my  mind,  and 
the  problem  was  solved.  I tumbled  off  the  seat 
and  searched  under  it  until  I found  my  aunt’s 
cape,  which  was  trimmed  with  large  beads.  I 
pulled  two  beads  off  and  indicated  to  her  that  I 
i5  wanted  her  to  sew  them  on  my  doll.  She  raised 
my  hand  to  her  eyes  in  a questioning  way,  and  I 
nodded  energetically.  The  beads  were  sewed  in 
the  right  place  and  I could  not  contain  myself  for 
joy;  but  immediately  I lost  all  interest  in  the  doll. 
i2o  During  the  whole  trip  I did  hot  have  one  fit  of 
temper,  there  were  so  many  things  to  keep  my 
mind  and  fingers  busy. 

When  we  arrived  in  Baltimore,  Dr.  Chisholm 
received  us  kindly;  but  he  could  do  nothing.  He 
25  said,  however,  that  I could  be  educated,  and  ad- 
vised my  father  to  consult  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  of  Washington,  who  would  be  able  to  give 
him  information  about  schools  and  teachers  of 
deaf  or  blind  children.  Acting  on  the  doctor’s 
so  advice,  we  went  immediately  to  Washington  to  see 
Dr.  Bell,  my  father  with  a sad  heart  and  many 
misgivings,  I wholly  unconscious  of  his  anguish, 
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finding  pleasure  in  the  excitement  of  moving  from 
place  to  place.  Child  as  I was,  I at  once  felt  the 
tenderness  and  sympathy  which  endeared  Dr.  Bell 
to  so  many  hearts,  as  his  wonderful  achievements 
enlist  their  admiration.  He  held  me  on  his  knee 
while  I examined  his  watch,  and  he  made  it  strike 
for  me.  He  understood  my  signs,  and  I knew  it 
and  loved  him  at  once.  But  I did  not  dream  that 
that  interview  would  be  the  door  through  which  I 
should  pass  from  darkness  into  light,  from  isolation 
to  friendship,  companionship,  knowledge,  love. 

Dr.  Bell  advised  my  father  to  write  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
Boston,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Howe’s  great  labours  for 
the  blind,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  a teacher  com- 
petent to  begin  my  education.  This’  my  father  did 
at  once,  and  in  a few  weeks  there  came  a kind 
letter  from  Mr.  Anagnos  with  the  comforting  assur- 
ance that  a teacher  had  been  found.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  1886.  But  Miss  Sullivan  did  not 
arrive  until  the  following  March. 

Thus  I came  up  out  of  Egypt  and  stood  before 
Sinai,  and  a power  divine  touched  my  spirit  and 
gave  it  sight,  so  that  I beheld  many  wonders.  And 
from  the  sacred  mountain  I heard  a voice  which 
said,  ‘ Knowledge  is  love  and  light  and  vision.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  most  important  day  I remember  in  all  my 
life  is  the  one  on  which  my  teacher,  Anne  Mansfield 
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Sullivan,  came  to  me.  I am  filled  with  wonder 
when  I consider  the  immeasurable  contrast  between 
the  two  lives  which  it  connects.  It  was  the  third 
of  March,  1887,  three  months  before  I was  seven 
5 years  old. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  eventful  day,  I stood 
on  the  porch,  dumb,  expectant.  I guessed  vaguely 
from  my  mother’s  signs  and  from  the  hurrying  to 
and  fro  in  the  house  that  something  unusual  was 
io  about  to  happen,  so  I went  to  the  door  and  waited 
on  the  steps.  The  afternoon  sun  penetrated  the 
mass  of  honeysuckle  that  covered  the  porch,  and 
fell  on  my  upturned  face.  My  fingers  lingered 
almost  unconsciously  on  the  familiar  leaves  and 
is  blossoms  which  had  just  come  forth  to  greet  the 
sweet'  southern  spring.  I did  not  know  what 
the  future  held  of  marvel  or  surprise  for  me. 
Anger  and  bitterness  had  preyed  upon  me  conti- 
nually for  weeks  and  a deep  languor  had  succeeded 
so  this  passionate  struggle. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  in  a dense  fog, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  a tangible  white  darkness 
shut  you  in,  and  the  great  ship,  tense  and  anxious, 
groped  her  way  toward  the  shore  with  plummet 
25  and  sounding-line,  and  you  waited  with  beating 
heart  for  something  to  happen?  I was  like  that 
ship  before  my  education  began,  only  I was  without 
compass  or  sounding-line,  and  had  no  way  of 
knowing  how  near  the  harbour  was.  “Light! 
so  give  me  light!”  was  the  wordless  cry  of  my 
soul,  and  the  light  of  love  shone  on  me  in  that 
very  hour. 


Miss  Sullivan. 
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I felt  approaching  footsteps.  I stretched  out 
my  hand  as  I supposed  to  my  mother.  Some  one: 
took  it,  and  I was  caught  up  and  held  close  in. 
the  arms  of  her  who  had  come  to  reveal  all 
things  to  me,  and,  more  than  all  things  else,  to 
love  me. 

The  morning  after  my  teacher  came  she  led 
me  into  her  room  and  gave  me  a doll.  The  little 
blind  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution  had  sent 
it  and  Laura  Bridgman  had  dressed  it;  but  I did 
not  know  this  until  afterward.  When  I had  played 
with  it  a little  while,  Miss  Sullivan  slowly  spelled 
into  my  hand  the  word  “d-o-l-l.”  I was  at  once 
interested  in  this  finger  play  and  tried  to  imitate 
it.  When  I finally  succeeded  in  making  the  letters 
correctly  I was  flushed  with  childish  pleasure  and 
pride.  Running  downstairs  to  my  mother  I held 
up  my  hand  and  made  the  letters  for  doll.  I did 
not  know  that  I was  spelling  a word  or  even  that 
words  existed;  I was  simply  making  my  fingers 
go  in  monkey-like  imitation.  In  the  days  that 
followed  I learned  to  spell  in  this  uncomprehending 
way  a great  many  words,  among  them  pin,  hat, 
cup,  and  a few  verbs  like  sit,  stand  and  walk.  But 
my  teacher  had  been  with  me  several  weeks  before 
I understood  that  everything  has  a name. 

One  day,  while  I was  playing  with  my  new 
doll,  Miss  Sullivan  put  my  big  rag  doll  into  my 
lap  also,  spelled  “d-o-l-l”  and  tried  to  make  under- 
stand that  “d-o-l-l”  applied  to  both.  Earlier  in 
the  day  we  had  had  a tussle  over  the  words 
“m-u-g”  and  “w-a-t-e-r.”  Miss  Sullivan  had  tried 
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to  impress  it  upon  me  that  “m-u-g”  is  mug  and 
that  “w-a-t-e-r”  is  water , but  I persisted  in  con- 
founding the  two.  In  despair  she  had  dropped 
the  subject  for  the  time,  only  to  renew  it  at  the 
5 first  opportunity.  I became  impatient  at  her 
repeated  attempts  and,  seizing  the  new  doll,  I 
dashed  it  upon  the  floor.  I was  keenly  delighted 
when  I felt  the  fragments  of  the  broken  doll  at 
my  feet.  Neither  sorrow  nor  regret  followed  my 
10  passionate  outburst.  I had  not  loved  the  doll.  In 
the  still,  dark  world  in  which  I lived  there  was 
no  strong  sentiment  or  tenderness.  I felt  my 
teacher  sweep  the  fragments  to  one  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  I had  a sense  of  satisfaction  that  the 
is  cause  of  my  discomfort  was  removed.  She  brought 
me  my  hat,  and  I knew  1 was  going  out  into  the 
warm  sunshine.  This  thought,  if  a wordless  sen- 
sation may  be  called  a thought,  made  me  hop  and 
skip  with  pleasure. 

2o  We  walked  down  the  path  to  the  well-house, 
attracted  by  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  with 
which  it  was  covered.  Some  one  was  drawing 
water  and  my  teacher  placed  my  hand  under  the 
spout.  As  the  cool  stream  gushed  over  one  hand 
25  she  spelled  into  the  other  the  word  ivater , first 
slowly,  then  rapidly.  I stood  still,  my  whole 
attention  fixed  upon  the  motions  of  her  fingers. 
Suddenly  I felt  a misty  consciousness  as  of  some- 
thing forgotten  — a thrill  of  returning  thought; 
so  and  somehow  the  mystery  of  language  was  revealed 
to  me.  I knew  then  that  “w-a-t-e-r’  meant  the 
wonderful  cool  something  that  was  flowing  over 
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my  hand.  That  living  word  awakened  my  soul, 
gave  it  light,  hope,  joy,  set  it  free!  There  were 
barriers  still,  it  is  true,  but  barriers  that  could  in 
time  be  swept  away. 

I left  the  well-house  eager  to  learn.  Everything 
had  a name,  and  each  name  gave  birth  to  a new 
thought.  As  we  returned  to  the  house  every 
object  which  I touched  seemed  to  quiver  with  life. 
That  was  because  I saw  everything  with  the 
strange,  new  sight  that  had  come  to  me.  On 
entering  the  door  I remembered  the  doll  I had 
broken.  I felt  my  way  to  the  hearth  and  picked 
up  the  pieces.  I tried  vainly  to  put  them  together. 
Then  my  eyes  filled  with  tears;  for  I realized  what 
I had  done,  and  for  the  first  time  I felt  repentance 
and  sorrow. 

I learned  a great  many  new  words  that  day. 
1 do  not  remember  what  they  all  were;  but  I do 
know  that  mother , father , sister , teacher  were  among 
them  — words  that  were  to  make  the  world  blos- 
som for  me,  “like  Aaron’s  rod,  with  flowers.”  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a happier  child 
than  I was  as  1 lay  in  my  crib  at  the  close  of 
that  eventful  day  and  lived  over  the  joys  it  had 
brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time  longed  for  a 
new  day  to  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I recall  many  incidents  of  the  summer  of  1887, 
that  followed  my  soul’s  sudden  awakening.  I did 
nothing  but  explore  with  my  hands  and  learn  the 
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name  of  every  object  that  I touched;  and  the 
more  I handled  things  and  learned  their  names 
and  uses,  the  more  joyous  and  confident  grew  my 
sense  of  kinship  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

5 When  the  time  of  daisies  and  buttercups  came 
Miss  Sullivan  took  me  by  the  hand  across  the 
fields,  where  men  were  preparing  the  earth  for 
the  seed,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  there,  sitting  on  the  warm  grass,  I had  my 
10  first  lessons  in  the  beneficence  of  nature.  I learned 
how  the  sun  and  the  rain  make  to  grow  out  of 
the  ground  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food,  how  birds  build  their  nests 
and  live  and  thrive  from  land  to  land,  how  the 
i5  squirrel,  the  deer,  the  lion  and  every  other  creature 
finds  food  and  shelter.  As  my  knowledge  of  things 
grew  I felt  more  and  more  the  delight  of  the  world 
I was  in.  Long  before  I learned  to  do  a sum  in 
arithmetic  or  describe  the  shape  of  the  earth,  Miss 
2o  Sullivan  had  taught  me  to  find  beauty  in  the 
fragrant  woods,  in  every  blade  of  grass,  and  in 
the  curves  and  dimples  of  my  baby  sister’s  hand. 
She  linked  my  Earliest  thoughts  with  nature,  and 
inade  me  feel  that  “birds  and  flowers  and  I were 
25  happy  peers.” 

But  about  this  time  I had  an  experience  which 
taught  me  that  nature  is  not  always  kind.  One 
day  my  teacher  and  I were  returning  from  a long 
ramble.  The  morning  had  been  fine,  but  it  was 
3o  growing  warm  and  sultry  when  at  last  we  turned 
our  faces  homeward.  Two  or  three  times  we 
stopped  to  rest  under  a tree  by  the  wayside.  Our 
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last  halt  was  under  a wild  cherry  tree,  a short 
distance  from  the  house.  The  shade  was  grateful, 
and  the  tree  was  so  easy  to  climb  that  with  my 
teacher’s  assistance  I was  able  to  scramble  to  a 
seat  in  the  branches.  It  was  so  cool  up  in  the 
tree  that  Miss  Sullivan  proposed  that  we  shouldhave 
our  luncheon  there.  I promised  to  keep  still  while 
she  went  to  the  house  to  fetch  it. 

Suddenly  a change  passed  over  the  tree.  All 
the  sun’s  warmth  left  the  air.  I knew  the  sky 
was  black,  because  all  the  heat,  which  meant  light 
to  me,  had  died  out  of  the  atmosphere.  A strange 
odour  came  up  from  the  earth.  I knew  it,  it  was 
the  odour  that  always  precedes  a thunderstorm, 
and  a nameless  fear  clutched  at  my  heart.  I felt 
absolutely  alone,  cut  off  from  my  friends  and  the 
firm  earth.  The  immense,  the  unknown,  enfolded 
me.  I remained  still  and  expectant;  a chilling 
terror  crept  over  me.  I longed  for  my  teacher’s 
return;  but  above  all  things  I wanted  to  get  down 
from  that  tree. 

There  was  a moment  of  sinister  silence,  then 
a multitudinous  stirring  of  the  leaves.  A shiver 
ran  through  the  tree,  and  the  wind  sent  forth  a 
blast  that  would  have  knocked  me  off  had  I not 
clung  to  the  branch  with  might  and  main.  The 
tree  swayed  and  strained:  The  small  twigs  snapped 
and  fell  about  me  in  showers.  A wild  impulse  to 
jump  seized  me,  but  terror  held  me  fast.  I 
crouched  down  in  the  fork,  of  the  tree.  The 
branches  lashed  about  me;  I felt  the  intermittent 
jarring  that  came  now  and  then,  as  if  something 
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heavy  had  fallen  and  the  shock  had  travelled  up 
till  it  reached  the  limb  I sat  on.  It  worked  my 
suspense  up  to  the  highest  point,  and  just  as  I 
was  thinking  the  tree  and  I should  fall  together, 
6 my  teacher  seized  my  hand  and  helped  me  down. 
I clung  to  her,  trembling  with  joy  to  feel  the 
earth  under  my  feet  once  more.  I had  learned 
a new  lesson  — that  nature  “wages  open  war 
against  her  children,  and  under  softest  touch  hides 
10  treacherous  claws.” 

After  this  experience  it  was  a long  time  before 
I climbed  another  tree.  The  mere  thought  filled 
me  with  terror.  It  was  the  sweet  allurement  of 
the  mimosa  tree  in  full  bloom  that  finally  over- 
15  came  my  fears.  One  beautiful  spring  morning 
when  I was  alone  in  the  summer-house,  reading, 
I became  aware  of  a wonderful  subtle  fragrance 
in  the  air.  I started  up  and  instinctively  stretched 
out  my  hands.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  spring 
20  had  passed  through  the  summer-house.  “What  is 
it?”  I asked,  and  the  next  minute  I recognized  the 
odour  of  the  mimosa  blossoms.  I felt  my  way  to 
the  end  of  the  garden,  knowing  that  the  mimosa 
tree  was  near  the  fence,  at  the  turn  of  the  path. 
25  Yes,  there  it  was,  all  quivering  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, its  blossom-laden  branches  almost  touching 
the  long  grass.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  the  world  before!  Its  delicate 
blossoms  shrank  from  the  slightest  earthly  touch; 
so  it  seemed  as  if  a tree  of  paradise  had  been  trans- 
planted to  earth.  1 made  my  way  through  a 
shower  of  petals  to  the  great  trunk  and  for  one 
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minute  stood  irresolute;  then,  putting  my  foot  in 
the  broad  space  between  the  forked  branches,  I 
pulled  myself  up  into  the  tree.  I had  some  diffi- 
culty in  holding  on,  for  the  branches  were  very 
large  and  the  bark  hurt  my  hands.  But  I had  a 
delicious  sense  that  I was  doing  something  unusual 
and  wonderful,  so  I kept  on  climbing  higher  and 
higher,  until  I reached  a little  seat  which  somebody 
had  built  there  so  long  ago  that  it  had  grown 
part  of  the  tree  itself.  I sat  there  for  a long, 
long  time,  feeling  like  a fairy  on  a rosy  cloud. 
After  that  I spent  many  happy  hours  in  my  tree 
of  paradise,  thinking  fair  thoughts  and  dreaming 
bright  dreams. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I had  now  the  key  to  all  language,  and  I was 
eager  to  learn  to  use  it.  Children  who  hear  acquire 
language  without  any  particular  effort;  the  words 
that  fall  from  others’  lips  they  catch  on  the  wing, 
as  it  were,  delightedly,  while  the  little  deaf  child 
must  trap  them  by  a slow  and  often  painful  process. 
But  whatever  the  process,  the  result  is  wonderful. 
Gradually  from  naming  an  object  we  advance  step 
by  step  until  we  have  traversed  the  vast  distance 
between  our  first  stammered  syllable  and  the  sweep 
of  thought  in  a line  of  Shakespeare. 

At  first,  when  my  teacher  told  me  about  a new 
thing  I asked  very  few  questions.  My  ideas  were 
vague,  and  my  vocabulary  was  inadequate;  but  as 
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my  knowledge  of  things  grew,  and  I learned  more 
and  more  words,  my  field  of  inquiry  broadened, 
and  I would  return  again  and  again  to  the  same 
subject,  eager  for  further  information.  Sometimes 
6 a new  word  revived  an  image  that  some  earlier 
experience  had  engraved  on  my  brain. 

I remember  the  morning  that  I first  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  “love.”  This  was  before  I 
knew  many  words.  I had  found  a few  early  violets 
10  in  the  garden  and  brought  them  to  my  teacher. 
She  tried  to  kiss  me ; but  at  that  time  I did  not  like 
to  have  any  one  kiss  me  except  my  mother.  Miss 
Sullivan  put  her  arm  gently  round  me  and  spelled 
into  my  hand,  “1  love  Helen.” 
is  “What  is  love?”  I asked. 

She  drew  me  closer  to  her  and  said,  “It  is  here,” 
pointing  to  my  heart,  whose  beats  I was  conscious 
of  for  the  first  time.  Her  words  puzzled  me  very 
much  because  I did  not  then  understand  anything 
20  unless  I touched  it. 

I smelt  the  violets  in  her  hand  and  asked,  halt 
in  words,  half  in  signs,  a question  which  meant, 
“Is  love  the  sweetness  of  flowers?” 

“No,”  said  my  teacher. 

25  Again  I thought.  The  warm  sun  was  shining 
on  us. 

“Is  this  not  love?”  I asked,  pointing  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  heat  came,  “Is  this  not 
love?” 

so  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  sun,  whose  warmth  makes  all 
things  grow.  But  Miss  Sullivan  shook  her  head, 
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and  I was  greatly  puzzled  and  disappointed.  I 
thought  it  strange  that  my  teacher  could  not  show 
me  love. 

A day  or  two  afterward  I was  stringing  beads 
of  different  sizes  in  symmetrical  groups — two  large 
beads,  three  small  ones,  and  so  on.  I had  made 
many  mistakes,  and  Miss  Sullivan  had  pointed 
them  out  again  and  again  with  gentle  patience. 
Finally  I noticed  a very  obvious  error  in  the 
sequence  and  for  an  instant  I concentrated  my 
attention  on  the  lesson  and  tried  to  think  how  I 
should  have  arranged  the  beads.  Miss  Sullivan 
touched  my  forehead  and  spelled  with  decided 
emphasis,  “Think.” 

In  a flash  I knew  that  the  word  was  the  name 
of  the  process  that  was  going  on  in  my  head. 
This  was  my  first  conscious  perception  of  an  ab- 
stract idea. 

For  a long  time  I was  still  — I was  not  thinking 
of  the  beads  in  my  lap,  but  trying  to  find  a meaning 
for  “love”  in  the  light  of  this  new  idea.  The  sun 
had  been  under  a cloud  all  day,  and  there  had  been 
brief  showers;  but  suddenly  the  sun  broke  forth  in 
all  its  southern  splendour. 

Again  I asked  my  teacher,  “Is  this  not  love?” 

“Love  is  something  like  the  clouds  that  were  in 
the  sky  before  the  sun  came  out,”  she  replied. 
Then  in  simpler  words  than  these,  which  at  that 
time  I could  not  have  understood,  she  explained: 
“You  cannot  touch  the  clouds,  you  know;  but  you 
feel  the  rain  and  know  how  glad  the  flowers  and 
the  thirsty  earth  are  to  have  it  after  a hot  day. 
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You  cannot  touch  love  either;  but  you  feel  the 
sweetness  that  it  pours  into  everything.  Without 
love  you  would  not  be  happy  or  want  to  play.” 
The  beautiful  truth  burst  upon  my  mind  — I felt 
5 that  there  were  invisible  lines  stretched  between 
my  spirit  and  the  spirits  of  others. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  education  Miss  Sulli- 
van made  it  a practice  to  speak  to  me  as  she  would 
speak  to  any  hearing  child;  the  only  difference  was 
10  that  she  spelled  the  sentences  into  my  hand  instead 
of  speaking  them.  If  I did  not  know  the  words 
and  idioms  necessary  to  express  my  thoughts  she 
supplied  them,  even  suggesting  conversation  when 
I was  unable  to  keep  up  my  end  of  the  dialogue. 
i5  This  process  was  continued  for  several  years; 
for  the  deaf  child  does  not  learn  in  a month,  or 
even  in  two  or  three  years,  the  numberless  idioms 
and  expressions  used  in  the  simplest  daily  inter- 
course. The  little  hearing  child  learns  these  from 
20  constant  repetition  and  imitation.  The  conversation 
he  hears  in  his  home  stimulates  his  mind  and 
suggests  topics  and  calls  forth  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  own  thoughts.  This  natural  ex- 
change of  ideas  is  denied  to  the  deaf  child.  My 
25  teacher,  realizing  this,  determined  to  supply  the 
kinds  of  stimulus  I lacked.  This  she  did  by  repeat- 
ing to  me  as  far  as  possible,  verbatim,  what  she 
heard,  and  by  showing  me  how  I could  take  part 
in  the  conversation.  But  it  was  a long  time  before 
30 1 ventured  to  take  the  initiative,  and  still  longer 
before  I could  find  something  appropriate  to  say  at 
the  right  time. 
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The  deaf  and  the  blind  find  it  very  difficult  to 
acquire  the  amenities  of  conversation.  How  much 
: more  this  difficulty  must  be  augmented  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind!  They  cannot 
distinguish  the  tone  of  the  voice  or,  without  assist- 
! ance,  go  up  and  down  the  gamut  of  tones  that 
give  significance  to  words;  nor  can  they  watch 
the  expression  of  the  speaker’s  face,  and  a look  is 
often  the  very  soul  of  what  one  says. 

— 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  important  step  in  my  education  was 
learning  to  read  and  write.*) 

As  soon  as  I could  spell  a few  words  my  teacher 
gave  me  slips  of  cardboard  on  which  were  printed 
words  in  raised  letters.  I quickly  learned  that  each 
printed  word  stood  for  an  object,  an  act,  or  a quality. 
I had  a frame  in  which  I could  arrange  the  words 
1 in  little  sentences;  but  before  I ever  put  sentences 
in  the  frame  I used  to  make  them  in  objects.  I 
found  the  slips  of  paper  which  represented,  for 
example,  “doll,”  “is,”  “on,”  “bed,”  and  placed  each 
name  on  its  object;  then  I put  my  doll  on  the  bed 
with  the  words  is,  on,  bed  arranged  beside  the  doll, 
thus  making  a sentence  of  the  words,  and  at  the 
same  time  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  sentence 
with  the  things  themselves. 

One  day,  Miss  Sullivan  tells  me,  I pinned  the 
word  girl  on  my  pinafore  and  stood  in  the  wardrobe. 

*)  See  p.  97. 
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On  the  shelf  I arranged  the  words,  is,  in,  wardrobe , 
Nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  this  game.  My 
teacher  and  I played  it  for  hours  at  a time.  Often 
everything  in  the  room  was  arranged  in  object 
5 sentences. 

From  the  printed  slip  it  was  but  a step  to  the 
printed  book.  I took  my  “Reader  for  Beginners” 
and  hunted  for  the  words  I knew;  when  I found 
them  my  joy  was  like  that  of  a game  of  hide-and- 
10  seek.  Thus  I began  to  read.  Of  the  time  when 
I began  to  read  connected  stories  I shall  speak 
later. 

For  a long  time  I had  no  regular  lessons.  Even 
when  I studied  most  earnestly  it  seemed  more  like 
is  play  than  work.  Everything  Miss  Sullivan  taught 
me  she  illustrated  by  a beautiful  story  or  a poem. 
Whenever  anything  delighted  or  interested  me  she 
talked  it  over  with  me  just  as  if  she  were  a little 
girl  herself.  What  many  children  think  of  with 
20  dread,  as  a painful  plodding  through  grammar,  hard 
sums  and  harder  definitions,  is  to-day  one  of  my 
most  precious  memories. 

I cannot  explain  the  peculiar  sympathy  Miss 
Sullivan  had  with  my  pleasures  and  desires.  Per- 
25  haps  it  was  the  result  of  long  association  with  the 
blind.  Added  to  this  she  had  a wonderful  faculty 
for  description.  She  went  quickly  over  uninterest- 
ing details,  and  never  nagged  me  with  questions 
to  see  if  I remembered  the  day-before-yesterday’s 
3o  lesson.  She  introduced  dry  technicalities  of  science 
little  by  little,  making  every  subject  so  real  that  I 
could  not  help  remembering  what  she  taught. 
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We  read  and  studied  out  of  doors,  preferring 
the  sunlit  woods  to  the  house.  All  my  early  lessons 
have  in  them  the  breath  of  the  woods — the  fine, 
resinous  odour  of  pine  needles,  blended  with  the 
perfume  of  wild  grapes.  Seated  in  the  gracious 
shade  of  a wild  tulip  tree,  I learned  to  think  that 
everything  has  a lesson  and  a suggestion.  “The 
loveliness  of  things  taught  me  all  their  use.”  Indeed, 
everything  that  could  hum,  or  buzz,  or  sing,  or 
bloom,  had  a part  in  my  education — noisy-throated 
frogs,  katydids  and  crickets  held  in  my  hand  until, 
forgetting  their  embarrassment,  they  trilled  their 
reedy  note,  little  downy  chickens  and  wildflowers, 
the  dogwood  blossoms,  meadow-violets  and  budding 
fruit  trees.  I felt  the  bursting  cotton-bolls  and 
fingered  their  soft  fiber  and  fuzzy  seeds;  I felt  the 
low  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  cornstalks, 
the  silky  rustling  of  the  long  leaves,  and  the  in- 
dignant snort  of  my  pony,  as  we  caught  him  in 
the  pasture  and  put  the  bit  in  his  mouth — ah  me! 
how  well  I remember  the  spicy,  clovery  smell  of 
his  breath! 

Sometimes  I rose  at  dawn  and  stole  into  the 
garden  while  the  heavy  dew  lay  on  the  grass  and 
flowers.  Few  know  what  joy  it  is  to  feel  the  roses 
pressing  softly  into  the  hand,  or  the  beautiful  motion 
of  the  lilies  as  they  sway  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Sometimes  I caught  an  insect  in  the  flower  I was 
plucking,  and  I felt  the  faint  noise  of  a pair  of 
wings  rubbed  together  in  a sudden  terror,  as  the 
little  creature  became  aware  of  a pressure  from 
without. 
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Another  favourite  haunt  of  mine  was  the  orchard, 
where  the  fruit  ripened  early  in  July.  The  large, 
downy  peaches  would  reach  themselves  into  my 
hand,  and  as  the  joyous  breezes  flew  about  the 
5 trees  the  apples  tumbled  at  my  feet.  Oh,  the  delight 
with  which  I gathered  up  the  fruit  in  my  pinafore, 
pressed  my  face  against  the  smooth  cheeks  of  the 
apples,  still  warm  from  the  sun,  and  skipped  back 
to  the  house! 

10  Our  favourite  walk  was  to  Keller’s  Landing,  an 
old  tumble-down  lumber-wharf  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  used  during  the  Civil  War  to  land  soldiers. 
There  we  spent  many  happy  hours  and  played  at 
learning  geography.  I built  dams  of  pebbles,  made 
i5  islands  and  lakes,  and  dug  river-beds,  all  for  fun, 
and  never  dreamed  that  I was  learning  a lesson.  I 
listened  with  increasing  wonder  to  Miss  Sullivan’s 
descriptions  of  the  great  round  world  with  its 
burning  mountains,  buried  cities,  moving  rivers  of 
ice,  and  many  other  things  as  strange.  She 
20  made  raised  maps  in  clay,  so  that  I could  feel 
the  mountain  ridges  and  valleys,  and  follow  with 
my  fingers  the  devious  course  of  rivers.  I liked 
this,  too;  but  the  division  of  the  earth  into  zones 
and  poles  confused  and  teased  my  mind.  The 
25  illustrative  strings  and  the  orange  stick  repre- 
senting the  poles  seemed  so  real  that  even  to 
this  day  the  mere  mention  of  temperate  zone 
suggests  a series  of  twine  circles;  and  I believe 
that  if  any  one  should  set  about  it  he  could  con- 
30  vince  me  that  white  bears  actually  climb  the 
North  Pole. 
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Arithmetic  seems  to  have  been  the  only  study  I 
did  not  like.  From  the  first  I was  not  interested 
in  the  science  of  numbers.  Miss  Sullivan  tried  to 
teach  me  to  count  by  stringing  beads  in  groups, 
and  by  arranging  kindergarten  straws  I learned  to 
add  and  substract.  I never  had  patience  to  arrange 
more  than  five  or  six  groups  at  a time.  When  I 
had  accomplished  this  my  conscience  was  at  rest 
for  the  day,  and  I went  out  quickly  to  find  my 
playmates. 

In  this  same  leisurely  manner  I studied  zoology 
and  botany. 

Once  a gentleman,  whose  name  I have  forgotten, 
sent  me  a collection  of  fossils — tiny  mollusk  shells 
beautifully  marked,  and  bits  of  sandstone  with  the 
print  of  birds’  claws,  and  a lovely  fern  in  bas-relief. 
These  were  the  keys  which  unlocked  the  treasures 
of  the  antediluvian  world  for  me.  With  trembling 
fingers  I listened  to  Miss  Sullivan’s  descriptions  of 
the  terrible  beasts,  with  uncouth,  unpronounceable 
names,  which  once  went  tramping  through  the 
primeval  forests,  tearing  down  the  branches  of 
gigantic  trees  for  food,  and  died  in  the  dismal 
swamps  of  an  unknown  age.  For  a long  time  these 
strange  creatures  haunted  my  dreams,  and  this 
gloomy  period  formed  a somber  background  to 
the  joyous  Now,  filled  with  sunshine  and  roses 
and  echoing  with  the  gentle  beat  of  my  pony’s  hoof. 

Another  time  a beautiful  shell  was  given  me, 
and  with  a child’s  surprise  and  delight  I learned 
how  a tiny  mollusk  had  built  the  lustrous  coil  for 
his  dwelling  place,  and  how  on  still  nights,  when 
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there  is  no  breeze  stirring  the  waves,  the  Nautilus 
sails  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  his 
“ship  of  pearl.”  After  I had  learned  a great 
many  interesting  things  about  the  life  and  habits 
5 of  the  children  of  the  sea  — how  in  the  midst  of 
dashing  waves  the  little  polyps  build  the  beautiful 
coral  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  foraminifera  have 
made  the  chalkhills  of  many  a land  — my  teacher 
read  me  “The  Chambered  Nautilus,”  and  showed 
10  me  that  the  shell-building  process  of  the  mollusks  is 
symbolical  of  the  development  of  the  mind.  Just  as 
the  wTonder-working  mantle  of  the  Nautilus  changes 
the  material  it  absorbs  from  the  water  and  makes 
it  a part  of  itself,  so  the  bits  of  knowledge  one 
is  gathers  undergo  a similar  change  and  become  pearls 
of  thought. 

Again,  it  was  the  growth  of  a plant  that  furnished 
the  text  for  a lesson.  We  bought  a lily  and  set 
it  in  a sunny  window.  Very  soon  the  green, 
20  pointed  buds  showed  signs  of  opening.  The  slender, 
fingerlike  leaves  on  the  outside  opened  slowly, 
reluctant,  I thought,  to  reveal  the  loveliness  they 
hid;  once  having  made  a start,  however,  the  open- 
ing process  went  on  rapidly,  but  in  order  and 
25  systematically.  There  was  always  one  bud  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  rest,  which  pushed 
her  outer  covering  back  with  more  pomp,  as  if  the 
beauty  in  soft,  silky  robes  knew  that  she  was  the 
lily-queen  by  right  divine,  while  her  more  timid 
3o  sisters  doffed  their  green  hoods  shyly,  until  the 
whole  plant  was  one  nodding  bough  of  loveliness 
and  fragrance. 
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Once  there  were  eleven  tadpoles  in  a glass  globe 
set  in  a window  full  of  plants.  I remember  the 
eagerness  with  which  I made  discoveries  about 
them.  It  was  great  fun  to  plunge  my  hand  into 
the  bowl  and  feel  the  tadpoles  frisk  about,  and  to  5 
let  them  slip  and  slide  between  my  fingers.  One 
day  a more  ambitious  fellow  leaped  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  bowl  and  fell  on  the  floor,  where  I 
found  him  to  all  appearance  more  dead  than  alive. 
The  only  sign  of  life  was  a slight  wriggling  of  his  10 
tail.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned  to  his  element 
than  he  darted  to  the  bottom,  swimming  round  and 
round  in  joyous  activity.  He  had  made  his  leap, 
he  had  seen  the  great  world,  and  was  content  to 
stay  in  his  pretty  glass  house  under  the  big  fuchsia  15 
tree  until  he  attained  the  dignity  of  froghood.  Then 
he  went  to  live  in  the  leafy  pool  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  where  he  made  the  summer  nights  musical 
with  his  quaint  love-song. 

Thus  I learned  from  life  itself.  At  the  beginning  20 
I was  only  a little  mass  of  possibilities.  It  was 
my  teacher  who  unfolded  and  developed  them. 
When  she  came,  everything  about  me  breathed  of 
love  and  joy  and  was  full  of  meaning.  She  has 
never  since  let  pass  an  opportunity  to  point  out  25 
the  beauty  that  is  in  everything,  nor  has  she  ceased 
trying  in  thought  and  action  and  example  to  make 
my  life  sweet  and  useful. 

It  was  my  teacher’s  genius,  her  quick  sympathy, 
her  loving  tact  which  made  the  first  years  of  my  so 
education  so  beautiful.  It  was  because  she  seized 
the  right  moment  to  impart  knowledge  that  made 
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it  so  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  me.  She  realized 
that  a child’s  mind  is  like  a shallow  brook  which 
ripples  and  dances  merrily  over  the  stony  course 
of  its  education  and  reflects  here  a flower,  there  a 
5 bush,  yonder  a fleecy  cloud;  and  she  attempted  to 
guide  my  mind  on  its  way,  knowing  that  like  ä 
brook  it  should  be  fed  by  mountain  streams  and 
hidden  springs,  until  it  broadened  out  into  a deep 
river,  capable  of  reflecting  in  its  placid  surface, 
10  billowy  hills,  the  luminous  shadows  of  trees  and 
the  blue  heavens,  as  well  as  the  sweet  face  of  a 
little  flower. 

My  teacher  is  so  near  to  me  that  I scarcely 
think  of  myself  apart  from  her.  How  much  of  my 
i5  delight  in  all  beautiful  things  is  innate,  and  how 
much  is  due  to  her  influence,  I can  never  tell.  I 
feel  that  her  being  is  inseparable  from  my  own, 
and  that  the  footsteps  of  my  life  are  in  hers.  All 
the  best  of  me  belongs  to  her  — there  is  not  a 
2o  talent,  or  an  aspiration  or  a joy  in  me  that  has 
not  been  awakened  by  her  loving  touch. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  first  Christmas  after  Miss  Sullivan  came  to 
Tuscumbia  was  a great  event.  Every  one  in  the 
25  family  prepared  surprises  for  me ; but  what  pleased 
me  most,  Miss  Sullivan  and  I prepared  surprises 
for  everybody  else.  The  mystery  that  surrounded 
the  gifts  was  my  greatest  delight  and  amusement. 
My  friends  did  all  they  could  to  excite  my  curiosity 
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by  hints  and  half-spelled  sentences  which  they  pre- 
tended to  break  off  in  the  nick  of  time.  Miss 
Sullivan  and  I kept  up  a game  of  guessing  which 
taught  me  more  about  the  use  of  language  than 
any  set  lessons  could  have  done.  Every  evening, 
seated  round  a glowing  wood  fire,  we  played  our 
guessing  game,  which  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
citing as  Christmas  approached. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  Tuscumbia  schoolchildren 
had  their  tree,  to  which  they  invited  me.  In  the 
centre  of  the  schoolroom  stood  a beautiful  tree 
ablaze  and  shimmering  in  the  soft  light,  its  bran- 
ches loaded  with  strange,  wonderful  fruit.  It  was 
a moment  of  supreme  happiness.  I danced  and 
capered  round  the  tree  in  an  ecstasy.  When  I 
learned  that  there  was  a gift  for  each  child,  I was 
delighted,  and  the  kind  people  who  had  prepared 
the  tree  permitted  me  to  hand  the  presents  to  the 
children.  In  the  pleasure  of  doing  this,  I did  not 
stop  to  look  at  my  own  gifts;  but  when  I was 
ready  for  them,  my  impatience  for  the  real  Christ- 
mas to  begin  almost  got  beyond  control.  I knew 
the  gifts  I adready  had  were  not  those  of  which 
friends  had  thrown  out  such  tantalizing  hints,  and 
my  teacher  said  the  presents  I was  to  have 
would  be  even  nicer  than  these.  I was  persuaded, 
however,  to  content  myself  with  the  gifts  from  the 
tree  and  leave  the  others  until  morning. 

That  night,  after  I had  hung  my  stocking,  I lay 
awake  a long  time,  pretending  to  be  asleep  and 
keeping  alert  to  see  what  Santa  Claus  would  do 
when  he  came.  At  last  I fell  asleep  with  a new 
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doll  and  a white  bear  in  my  arms.  Next  morn- 
ing it  was  I who  waked  the  whole  family  with 
my  first  ‘‘Merry  Christmas!”  I found  surprises, 
not  in  the  stocking  only,  but  on  the  table,  on  all 
5 the  chairs,  at  the  door,  on  the  very  window-sill; 
indeed,  I could  hardly  walk  without  stumbling  on 
a bit  of  Christmas  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper.  But 
when  my  teacher  presented  me  with  a canary,  my 
cup  of  happiness  overflowed. 

10  Little  Tim  was  so  tame  that  he  would  hop  on 
my  finger  and  eat  candied  cherries  out  of  my 
hand.  Miss  Sullivan  taught  me  to  take  all  the  care 
of  my  new  pet.  Every  morning  after  breakfast  1 
prepared  his  bath,  made  his  cage  clean  and  sweet, 
is  filled  his  cups  with  fresh  seed  and  water  from  the 
well-house,  and  hung  a spray  of  chickweed  in 
his  swing. 

One  morning  I left  the  cage  on  the  window- 
seat  while  I went  to  fetch  water  for  his  bath. 
2o  When  I returned  I felt  a big  cat  brush  past  me 
as  I opened  the  door.  At  first  I did  not  realize 
what  had  happened;  but  when  I put  my  hand  in 
the  cage  and  Tim’s  pretty  wings  did  not  meet  my 
touch  or  his  small  pointed  claws  take  hold  of  my 
25  finger,  I knew  that  I should  never  see  my  sweet 
little  singer  again. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  next  important  event  in  my  life  was  my 
visit  to  Boston,  in  May,  1888.  As  if  it  were 
50  yesterday  I remember  the  preparations,  the  depar- 
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ture  with  my  teacher  and  my  mother,  the  journey, 
and  finally  the  arrival  in  Boston.  How  different 
this  journey  was  from  the  one  I had  made  to 
Baltimore  two  years  before!  I was  no  longer  a 
restless,  excitable  little  creature,  requiring  the  5 
attention  of  everybody  on  the  train  to  keep  me 
amused.  1 sat  quietly  beside  Miss  Sullivan,  taking 
in  with  eager  interest  all  that  she  told  me  about 
what  she  saw  out  of  the  car  window:  the  beautiful 
Tennessee  River,  the  great  cottonfields,  the  hills  io 
and  woods,  and  the  crowds  of  laughing  negroes 
at  the  stations,  who  waved  to  the  people  on  the 
train  and  brought  delicious  candy  and  popcorn 
balls  through  the  car.  On  the  seat  opposite  me 
sat  my  big  rag  doll,  Nancy,  in  a new  gingham  15 
dress  and  a beruffled  sunbonnet,  looking  at  me 
out  of  two  bead  eyes.  Sometimes,  when  I was 
not  absorbed  in  Miss  Sullivan’s  descriptions, 

I remembered  Nancy’s  existence  and  took  her 
up  in  my  arms,  but  I generally  calmed  my  con-  20 
science  by  making  myself  believe  that  she  was 
asleep. 

As  I shall  not  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Nancy 
again,  I wish  to  tell  here  a sad  experience  she 
had  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Boston.  She  was  25 
covered  with  dirt — the  remains  of  mud  pies  I had 
compelled  her  to  eat,  although  she  had  never  shown 
any  special  liking  for  them.  The  laundress  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  secretly  carried  her  off  to  give 
her  a bath.  This  was  too  much  for  poor  Nancy.  30 
When  I next  saw  her  she  was  a formless  heap  of 
cotton,  which  I should  not  have  recognized  at  all 
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except  for  the  two  bead  eyes  which  looked  out  at 
me  reproachfully. 

When  the  train  at  last  pulled  into  the  station 


at  Boston  it  was  as  if  a beautiful  fairy  tale  had 
5 come  true.  The  “once  upon  a time”  was  now; 


the  “far-away  country”  was  here. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  when  I began  to  make 
friends  with  the  little  blind  children.  It  delighted 
10  me  inexpressibly  to  find  that  they  knew  the  manual 
alphabet.  What  joy  to  talk  with  other  children 
in  my  own  language!  Until  then  I had  been  like 
a foreigner  speaking  through  an  interpreter.  In  the 
school  where  Laura  Bridgman  vras  taught  I was 
is  in  my  own  country.  It  took  me  some  time  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  my  new  friends  were  blind. 
I knew  I could  not  see;  but  it  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  all  the  eager,  loving  children  who 
gathered  round  me  and  joined  heartily  in  my 
2o  frolics  were  also  blind.  I remember  the  surprise 
and  the  pain  I felt  as  I noticed  that  they  placed 
their  hands  over  mine  when  I talked  to  them  and 
that  they  read  books  with  their  fingers.  Although 
I had  been  told  this  before,  and  although  I under- 
25  stood  my  own  deprivations,  yet  I had  thought 
vaguely  that  since  they  could  hear,  they  must 
have  a sort  of  “second  sight,”  and  I was  not 
prepared  to  find  one  child  and  another  and  yet 
another  deprived  of  the  same  precious  gift.  But 
3o  they  were  so  happy  and  contented  that  I lost 
all  sense  of  pain  in  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
panionship. 
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One  day  spent  with  the  blind  children  made 
me  feel  thoroughly  at  home  in  my  new  environ- 
ment, and  I looked  eagerly  from  one  pleasant  ex- 
perience to  another  as  the  days  flew  swiftly  by. 
I could  not  quite  convince  myself  that  there  was 
much  world  left,  for  I regarded  Boston  as  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  creation. 

While  we  were  in  Boston  we  visited  Bunker  Hill, 
and  there  I had  my  first  lesson  in  history.  The  story 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  fought  on  the  spot  where 
we  stood  excited  me  greatly.  I climbed  the  monu- 
ment, counting  the  steps,  and  wondering  as  I went 
higher  and  yet  higher  if  the  soldiers  had  climbed 
this  great  stairway  and  shot  at  the  enemy  on  the 
ground  below. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Plymouth  by  water. 
This  was  my  first  trip  on  the  ocean  and  my  first 
voyage  in  a steamboat.  How  full  of  life  and 
motion  it  w'as!  But  the  rumble  of  the  machinery 
made  me  think  it  was  thundering,  and  I began  to 
cry,  because  I feared  if  it  rained  we  should  not 
be  able  to  have  our  picnic  out  of  doors.  I was 
more  interested,  I think,  in  the  great  rock  on  which 
the  Pilgrims  landed  than  in  anything  else  in  Plymouth. 
I could  touch  if  and  perhaps  that  made  the  coming 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  toils  and  great  deeds  seem 
more  real  to  me.  I have  often  held  in  my  hand 
a little  model  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  which  a kind 
gentleman  gave  me  at  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  I have  fingered 
its  curves,  the  split  in  the  centre  and  the  embossed 
figures  “1620,”  and  turned  over  in  my  mind  all  that 
I knew  about  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

English  authors.  122.  Lief.  4 
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How  my  childish  imagination  glowed  with  the 
splendour  of  their  enterprise!  I idealized  them  as 
the  bravest  and  most  generous  men  that  ever 
sought  a home  in  a strange  land.  I thought  they 
5 desired  the  freedom  of  their  fellow  men  as  well 
as  their  own.  I was  keenly  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed years  later  to  learn  of  their  acts  of 
persecution  that  make  us  tingle  with  shame,  even 
while  we  glory  in  the  courage  and  energy  that 
10  gave  us  our  “Country  Beautiful.” 

Among  the  many  friends  I made  in  Boston  were 
Mr.  Wiiliam  Endicott  and  his  daughter.  Their 
kindness  to  me  was  the  seed  from  which  many 
pleasant  memories  have  since  grown.  One  day  we 
is  visited  their  beautiful  home  at  Beverly  Farms.  I 
remember  with  delight  how  I went  through  their 
rose-garden,  how  their  dogs,  big  Leo  and  little 
curly-haired  Fritz  with  long  ears,  came  to  meet 
me  and  how  Nimrod,  the  swiftest  of  the  horses, 
2o  poked  his  nose  into  my  hands  for  a pat  and  a 
lump  of  sugar.  I also  remember  the  beach,  where 
for  the  first  time  I played  in  the  sand.  It  was 
hard,  smooth  sand,  very  different  from  the  loose, 
sharp  sand,  mingled  with  kelp  and  shells,  at 
25  Brewster.  Mr.  Endicott  told  me  about  the  great 
ships  that  came  sailing  by  from  Boston,  bound  for 
Europe.  I saw  him  many  times  after  that,  and 
he  was  always  a good  fried  to  me;  indeed,  I was 
thinking  of  him  when  I called  Boston  “the  City 
so  of  Kind  Hearts.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Just  before  the  Perkins  Institution  closed  for 
the  summer,  it  was  arranged  that  my  teacher  and 
I should  spend  our  vacation  at  Brewster,  on  Cape 
Cod,  with  our  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Hopkins.  I was 
delighted,  for  my  mind  was  full  of  the  prospective 
joys  and  of  the  wonderful  stories  I had  heard  about 
the  sea. 

My  most  vivid  recollection  of  that  summer  is 
the  ocean.  I had  always  lived  far  inland  and  had 
never  had  so  much  as  a whiff  of  salt  air;  but  I 
had  read  in  a big  book  called  “Our  World”  a 
description  of  the  ocean  which  filled  me  with 
wonder  and  an  intense  longing  to  touch  the  mighty 
sea  and  feel  it  roar.  So  my  little  heart  leaped 
high  with  eager  excitement  when  I knew  that  my 
wish  was  at  last  to  be  realized. 

No  sooner  had  I been  helped  into  my  bathing- 
suit  than  I sprang  out  upon  the  warm  sand  and 
without  thought  of  fear  plunged  into  the  cool  water. 
I felt  the  great  billows  rock  and  sink.  The 
buoyant  motion  of  the  water  filled  me  with  an 
exquisite,  quivering  joy.  Suddenly  my  ecstasy  gave 
place  to  terror;  for  my  foot  struck  against  a rock 
and  the  next  instant  there  was  a rush  of  water 
over  my  head.  I thrust  out  my  hands  to  grasp 
some  support,  I clutched  at  the  water  and  at  the 
seaweed  which  the  waves  tossed  in  my  face.  But 
all  my  frantic  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  waves 
seemed  to  be  playing  a game  with  me,  and  tossed 
me  from  one  to  another  in  their  wild  frolic.  It 
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was  fearful!  The  good,  firm  earth  had  slippde 
from  my  feet,  and  everything  seemed  shut  out 
from  this  strange,  all-enveloping  element  — life,  air, 
warmth  and  love.  At  last,  however,  the  sea,  as 
5 if  weary  of  its  new  toy,  threw  me  back  on  the 
shore,  and  in  another  instant  I was  clasped  in  my 
teacher’s  arms.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  the  long, 
tender  embrace!  As  soon  as  I had  recovered 
from  my  panic  sufficiently  to  say  anything,  I 
10  demanded:  “Who  put  salt  in  the  water?” 

After  I had  recovered  from  my  first  experience 
in  the  water,  I thought  it  great  fun  to  sit  on  a 
big  rock  in  my  bathing-suit  and  feel  wave  after 
wave  dash  against  the  rock,  sending  up  a shower 
is  of  spray  which  quite  covered  me.  I felt  the  pebbles 
rattling  as  the  waves  threw  their  ponderous  weight 
against  the  shore;  the  whole  beach  seemed  racked 
by  their  terrific  onset,  and  the  air  throbbed  with 
their  pulsations.  The  breakers  would  swoop  back 
20  to  gather  themselves  for  a mightier  leap,  and  I 
clung  to  the  rock,  tense,  fascinated,  as  1 felt  the 
dash  and  roar  of  the  rushing  sea! 

I could  never  stay  long  enough  on  the  shore. 
The  tang  of  the  untainted,  fresh  and  free  sea  air 
25  was  like  a cool,  quieting  thought,  and  the  shells 
and  pebbles  and  the  seaweed  with  tiny  living 
creatures  attached  to  it  never  lost  their  fascination 
for  me.  One  day  Miss  Sullivan  attracted  my 
attention  to  a strange  object  which  she  had  cap- 
30  tured  basking  in  the  shallow  water.  It  was  a great 
horseshoe  crab  — the  first  one  I had  ever  seen.  I 
felt  of  him  and  thought  it  very  strange  that  he 
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should  carry  his  house  on  his  back.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  make  a delightful 
pet;  so  I seized  him  by  the  tail  with  both  hands 
and  carried  him  home.  This  feat  pleased  me 
highly,  as  his  body  was  very  heavy,  and  it  took 
all  my  strength  to  drag  him  half  a mile.  I Would 
not  leave  Miss  Sullivan  in  peace  until  she  had  put 
the  crab  in  a trough  near  the  well  where  I wTas 
confident  he  would  be  secure.  But  next  morning 
I went  to  the  trough,  and  lo,  he  had  disappeared! 
Nobody  knew  where  he  had  gone,  or  how  he  had 
escaped.  My  disappointment  was  bitter  at  the  time; 
but  little  by  little  I came  to  realize  that  it  was 
not  kind  or  wise  to  force  this  poor  dumb  creature 
out  of  his  element,  and  after  awhile  I felt  happy 
in  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  had  returned  to 
the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

In  the  autumn  I returned  to  my  Southern  home 
with  a heart  full  of  joyous  memories.  As  I recall 
that  visit  North  I am  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  experiences  that  cluster 
about  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
everything.  The  treasures  of  a new,  beautiful 
world  were  laid  at  my  feet,  and  I took  in  pleasure 
and  information  at  every  turn.  I lived  myself  into 
all  things.  I was  never  still  a moment;  my  life 
was  as  full  of  motion  as  those  little  insects  that 
crowd  a whole  existence  into  one  brief  day.  I 
met  many  people  who  talked  with  me  by  spelling 
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into  my  hand,  and  thought  in  joyous  sympathy 
leaped  up  to  meet  thought,  and  behold,  a miracle 
had  been  wrought!  The  barren  places  between 
my  mind  and  the  minds  of  others  blossomed  like 
5 the  rose. 

I spent  the  autumn  months  with  my  family  at 
our  summer  cottage,  on  a mountain  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Tuscumbia.  It  was  called  Fern  Quarry, 
because  near  it  there  was  a limestone  quarry,  long 
10  since  abandoned.  Three  frolicsome  little  streams 
ran  through  it  from  springs  in  the  rocks  above, 
leaping  here  and  tumbling  there  in  laughing  cas- 
cades wherever  the  rocks  tried  to  bar  their  way. 
The  opening  was  filled  with  ferns  which  com- 
i5  pletely  covered  the  beds  of  limestone  and  in  places 
hid  the  streams.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  was 
thickly  wooded.  Here  were  great  oaks  and 
splendid  evergreens  with  trunks  like  mossy  pillars, 
from  the  branches  of  which  hung  garlands  of  ivy 
20  and  mistletoe,  and  persimmon  trees,  the  odour  of 
which  pervaded  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
wood  — an  illusive,  fragrant  something  that  made 
the  heart  glad.  In  places  the  wild  muscadine 
stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  making  arbours  which 
25  were  always  full  of  butterflies  and  buzzing  insects. 
It  was  delightful  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  green 
hollows  of  that  tangled  wood  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  to  smell  the  cool,  delicious  odours  that  came 
up  from  the  earth  at  the  close  of  day. 

3o  Our  cottage  was  a sort  of  rough  camp,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  among 
oaks  and  pines.  The  small  rooms  were  arranged 
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on  each  side  of  a long  open  hall.  Round  the 
house  was  a wide  piazza,  where  the  mountain 
winds  blew,  sweet  with  all  wood-scents.  We  lived 
on  the  piazza  most  of  the  time  — there  we 
worked,  ate  and  played.  At  the  back  door  there 
was  a great  butternut  tree,  round  which  the  steps 
had  been  built,  and  in  front  the  trees  stood  so 
close  that  I could  touch  them  and  feel  the  wind 
shake  their  branches,  or  the  leaves  twirl  downward 
in  the  autumn  blast. 

Many  visitors  came  to  Fern  Quarry.  In  the 
evening,  by  the  campfire,  the  men  played  cards 
and  whiled  away  the  hours  in  talk  and  sport. 
They  told  stories  of  their  wonderful  feats  with 
fowl,  fish  and  quadruped  — how  many  wild  ducks 
and  turkeys  they  had  shot,  what  “savage  trout” 
they  had  caught,  and  how  they  had  bagged  the 
craftiest  foxes,  outwitted  the  most  clever  ’possums 
and  overtaken  the  fleetest  deer,  until  I thought  that 
surely  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear  and  the  rest  of 
the  wild  tribe  would  not  be  able  to  stand  before 
these  wily  hunters.  “To-morrow  to  the  chase!” 
was  their  good-night  shout  as  the  circle  of  merry 
friends  broke  up  for  the  night.  The  men  slept  in 
the  hall  outside  our  door,  and  I could  feel  the 
deep  breathing  of  the  dogs  and  the  hunters  as 
they  lay  on  their  improvised  beds. 

At  dawn  I was  awakened  by  the  smell  of 
coffee,  the  rattling  of  guns,  and  the  heavy  foot- 
steps of  the  men  as  they  strode  about,  promising 
themselves  the  greatest  luck  of  the  season.  I could 
also  feel  the  stamping  of  the  horses,  which  they 
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had  ridden  out  from  town  and  hitched  under  the 
trees,  where  they  stood  all  night,  neighing  loudly, 
impatient  to  be  off.  At  last  the  men  mounted, 
and,  as  they  say  in  the  old  songs,  away  went  the 
5 steeds  with  bridles  ringing  and  whips  cracking 
and  hounds  racing  ahead,  and  away  went  the 
champion  hunters  “with  hark  and  whoop  and  wild 
halloo!” 

Later  in  the  morning  we  made  preparations  for 
10  a barbecue.  A fire  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  hole  in  the  ground,  big  sticks  were  laid 
crosswise  at  the  top,  and  meat  was  hung  from 
them  and  turned  on  spits.  Around  the  fire  squatted 
negroes,  driving  away  the  flies  with  long  branches, 
is  The  savoury  odour  of  the  meat  made  me  hungry 
long  before  the  tables  were  set. 

When  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  preparation 
was  at  its  height,  the  hunting  party  made  its 
appearance,  struggling  in  by  twos  and  threes,  the 
20  men  hot  and  weary,  the  horses  covered  with  foam, 
and  the  jaded  hounds  panting  and  dejected  — and 
not  a single  kill!  Every  man  declared  that  he  had 
seen  at  least  one  deer,  and  that  the  animal  had 
come  very  close;  but  however  hotly  the  dogs  might 
25  pursue  the  game,  however  well  the  guns  might  be 
aimed,  at  the  snap  of  the  trigger  there  was  not  a 
deer  in  sight.  They  had  been  as  fortunate  as  the 
little  boy  who  said  he  came  very  near  seeing  a 
rabbit  — he  saw  his  tracks.  The  party  soon 
3o  forgot  its  disappointment,  however,  and  we  sat 
down,  not  to  venison,  but  to  a tamer  feast  of 
veal  and  roast  pig. 
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One  summer  I had  my  pony  at  Fern  Quarry. 
I called  him  Black  Beauty,  as  I had  just  read  the 
book,  and  he  resembled  his  namesake  in  every 
way,  from  his  glossy  black  coat  to  the  white  star 
on  his  forehead.  I spent  many  of  my  happiest 
hours  on  his  back.  Occasionally,  when  it  was 
quite  safe,  my  teacher  would  let  go  the  leading- 
rein,  and  the  pony  sauntered  on  or  stopped  at  his 
sweet  will  to  eat  grass  or  nibble  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  that  grew  beside  the  narrow  trail. 

On  mornings  when  I did  not  care  for  the  ride, 
my  teacher  and  I would  start  after  breakfast  for 
a ramble  in  the  woods,  and  allow  ourselves  to 
get  lost  amid  the  trees  and  vines,  with  no  road 
to  follow  except  the  paths  made  by  cows  and 
horses.  Frequently  we  came  upon  impassable 
thickets  which  forced  us  to  take  a roundabout 
way.  We  always  returned  to  the  cottage  with 
armfuls  of  laurel,  goldenrod,  ferns  and  gorgeous 
swamp-flowers  such  as  grow  only  in  the  South. 

Sometimes  I would  go  with  Mildred  and  my 
little  cousins  to  gather  persimmons.  I did  not  eat 
them;  but  I loved  their  fragrance  and  enjoyed 
hunting  for  them  in  the  leaves  and  grass.  We 
also  went  nutting,  and  I helped  them  open  the 
chestnut  burrs  and  break  the  shells  of  hickory-nuts 
and  walnuts  — the  big,  sweet  walnuts! 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a rail- 
road, and  the  children  watched  the  trains  whiz 
by.  Sometimes  a terrific  whistle  brought  us  to 
the  steps,  and  Mildred  told  me  in  great  excitement 
that  a cow  or  a horse  had  strayed  on  the  track. 
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About  a mile  distant  there  was  a trestle  spanning 
a deep  gorge.  It  was  very  difficult  to  walk  over, 
the  ties  were  wide  apart  and  so  narrow  that  one 
felt  as  if  one  were  walking  on  knives.  I had 
5 never  crossed  it  until  one  day  Mildred,  Miss 
Sullivan  and  I were  lost  in  the  woods,  and 
wTandered  for  hours  without  finding  a path. 

Suddenly  Mildred  pointed  with  her  little  hand 
and  exclaimed,  “There’s  the  trestle!”  We  would 
10  have  taken  any  way  rather  than  this;  but  it  was 
late  and  growing  dark,  and  the  trestle  was  a short 
cut  home.  I had  to  feel  for  the  rails  with  my  toe; 
but  I was  not  afraid,  and  got  on  very  well,  until 
all  at  once  there  came  a faint  “puff,  puff’  from 
is  the  distance. 

“I  see  the  train!”  cried  Mildred,  and  in  another 
minute  it  would  have  been  upon  us  had  we  not 
climbed  down  on  the  crossbraces  while  it  rushed 
over  our  heads.  I felt  the  hot  breath  from  the 
2o  engine  on  my  face,  and  the  smoke  and  ashes 
almost  choked  us.  As  the  train  rumbled  by,  the 
trestle  shook  and  swayed  until  I thought  we  should 
be  dashed  to  the  chasm  below.  With  the  utmost 
difficulty  we  regained  the  track.  Long  after  dark 
25  we  reached  home  and  found  the  cottage  empty; 
the  family  were  all  out  hunting  for  us. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

After  my  first  visit  to  Boston,  I spent  almost 
every  winter  in  the  North.  Once  I went  on  a 
so  visit  to  a New  England  village  with  its  frozen-jakes 
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and  vast  snow  fields.  It  was  then  that  I had  op- 
portunities such  as  had  never  been  mine  to  enter 
into  the  treasures  of  the  snow. 

I recall  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  a 
mysterious  hand  had  stripped  the  trees  and  bushes, 
leaving  only  here  and  there  a wrinkled  leaf.  The 
birds  had  flown,  and  their  empty  nests  in  the  bare 
trees  were  filled  with  snow.  Winter  was  on  hill 
and  field.  The  earth  seemed  benumbed  by  his  icy 
touch,  and  the  very  spirits  of  the  trees  had  with- 
drawn to  their  roots,  and  there,  curled  up  in  the 
dark,  lay  fast  asleep. 

Then  came  a day  when  the  chill  air  portended 
a snowstorm.  We  rushed  out-of-doors  to  feel  the 
first  few  tiny  flakes  descending.  Hour  by  hour 
the  flakes  dropped  silently,  softly  from  their  airy 
height  to  the  earth,  and  the  country  became  more 
and  more  level.  A snowy  night  closed  upon  the 
world,  and  in  the  morning  one  could  scarcely 
recognize  a feature  of  the  landscape.  All  the  roads 
were  hidden,  not  a single  landmark  was  visible, 
only  a waste  of  snow  with  trees  rising  out  of  it. 

In  the  evening  a wind  from  the  northeast 
sprang  up,  and  the  flakes  rushed  hither  and  thither 
in  furious  melee.  Around  the  great  fire  we  sat 
and  told  merry  tales,  and  frolicked,  and  quite 
forgot  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a desolate 
solitude,  shut  in  from  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  But  during  the  night  the  fury  of 
the  wind  increased  to  such  a degree  that  it  thrilled 
us  with  a vague  terror.  The  rafters  creaked  and 
strained,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  surrounding 
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the  house  rattled  and  beat  against  the  windows, 
as  the  winds  rioted  up  and  dowTn  the  country. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  beginning  of  the 
storm  the  snow  ceased.  The  sun  broke  through 
5 the  clouds  and  shone  upon  a vast,  undulating 
white  plain.  High  mounds,  pyramids  heaped  in 
fantastic  shapes,  and  impenetrable  drifts  lay  scat- 
tered in  every  direction. 

Narrow  paths  were  shoveled  through  the  drifts. 
10 1 put  on  my  cloak  and  hood  and  went  out.  The 
air  stung  my  cheeks  like  fire.  Half  walking  in  the 
paths,  half  working  our  way  through  the  lesser 
drifts,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  a pine  grove  just 
outside  a broad  pasture.  The  trees  stood  motion- 
15  less  and  white  like  figures  in  a marble  frieze. 
There  was  no  odour  of  pine-needles.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  trees,  so  that  the  twigs 
sparkled  like  diamonds  and  dropped  in  showers 
when  we  touched  them.  So  dazzling  was  the 
20  light,  it  penetrated  even  the  darkness  that  veils 
my  eyes. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  the  drifts  gradually 
shrunk,  but  before  they  where  wholly  gone  another 
storm  came,  so  that  I scarcely  felt  the  earth  under 
25  my  feet  once  all  winter.  At  intervals  the  trees 
lost  their  icy  covering,  and  the  bulrushes  and 
underbrush  were  bare;  but  the  lake  lay  frozen 
and  hard  beneath  the  sun. 

Our  favourite  amusement  during  that  winter 
30  was  tobogganing.  In  places  the  shore  of  the  lake 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge.  Down  these 
steep  slopes  we  used  to  coast.  We  would  get  on 
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our  toboggan,  a boy  would  give  us  a shove,  and 
off  we  went!  Plunging  through  drifts,  leaping 
hollows,  swooping  down  upon  the  lake,  we  would 
shoot  across  its  gleaming  surface  to  the  opposite 
bank.  What  joy!  What  exhilarating  madness! 
For  one  wild,  glad  moment  we  snapped  the  chain 
that  binds  us  to  earth,  and  joining  hands  with  the 
winds  we  felt  ourselves  divine! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1890  that  I learned  to 
speak.  The  impulse  to  utter  audible  sounds  had 
always  been  strong  within  me.  I used  to  make 
noises,  keeping  one  hand  on  my  throat  while  the 
other  hand  felt  the  movements  of  my  lips.  I was 
pleased  with  anything  that  made  a noise  and  liked 
to  feel  the  cat  purr  and  the  dog  bark.  I also  liked 
to  keep  my  hand  on  a singer’s  throat,  or  on  a 
piano  when  it  was  being  played.  Before  I lost  my 
sight  and  hearing,  I was  fast  learning  to  talk,  but 
after  my  illness  it  was  found  that  I had  ceased  to 
speak  because  I could  not  hear.  I used  to  sit  in 
my  mother’s  lap  all  day  long  and  keep  my  hands 
on  her  face  because  it  amused  me  to  feel  the 
motions  of  her  lips;  and  I moved  my  lips,  too, 
although  I had  forgotten  what  talking  was.  My 
friends  say  that  I laughed  and  cried  naturally, 
and  for  awhile  I made  many  sounds  and  word- 
elements,  not  because  they  were  a means  of  com- 
munication, but  because  the  need  of  exercising  my 
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vocal  organs  was  imperative.  There  was,  however, 
one  word  the  meaning  of  which  I still  remembered, 
water.  I pronounced  it  “wa-wa.”  Even  this  became 
less  and  less  intelligible  until  the  time  when  Miss 
5 Sullivan  began  to  teach  me.  I stopped  using  it 
only  after  I had  learned  to  spell  the  word  on  my 
fingers. 

I had  known  for  a long  time  that  the  people 
about  me  used  a method  of  communication  different 
10  from  mine ; and  even  before  I knew  that  a deaf 
child  could  be  taught  to  speak,  I was  conscious  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  means  of  communication  I 
already  possessed.  One  who  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  manual  alphabet  has  always  a sense  of 
is  restraint,  of  narrowness.  This  feeling  began  to 
agitate  me  with  a vexing,  forward-reaching  sense 
of  a lack  that  should  be  filled.  My  thoughts  would 
often  rise  and  beat  up  like  birds  against  the  wind; 
and  I persisted  in  using  my  lips  and  voice.  Friends 
2o  tried  to  discourage  this  tendency,  fearing  lest  it 
would  lead  to  disappointment.  But  I persisted, 
and  an  accident  soon  occurred  which  resulted  in 
the  breaking  down  of  this  great  barrier — I heard 
the  story  of  Ragnhild  Kaata. 

25  In  1890  Mrs.  Lamson,  who  had  been  one  of 
Laura  Bridgman’s  teachers,  and  who  had  just 
returned  from  a visit  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  Ragnhild  Kaata, 
a deaf  and  blind  girl  in  Norway  who  had  actually 
30  been  taught  to  speak.  Mrs.  Lamson  had  scarcely 
finished  telling  me  about  this  girl’s  success  before 
I was  on  fire  with  eagerness.  I resolved  that  I 
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too,  would  learn  to  speak.  I would  not  rest  satis- 
fied until  my  teacher  took  me,  for  advice  and 
assistance,  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  This  lovely,  sweet-natured 
lady  offered  to  teach  me  herself,  and  we  began 
the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1890. 

Miss  Fuller’s  method  was  this:  she  passed  my 
hand  lightly  over  her  face,  and  let  me  feel  the 
position  of  her  tongue  and  lips  when  she  made  a 
sound.  I was  eager  to  imitate  every  motion  and 
in  an  hour  had  learned  six  elements  of  speech:  M, 
P,  A,  S,  T,  I.  Miss  Fuller  gave  me  eleven  lessons 
in  all.  I shall  never  forget  the  surprise  and  delight 
I felt  when  I uttered  my  first  connected  sentence, 
“It  is  warm.”  True,  they  were  broken  and  stam- 
mering syllables;  but  they  were  human  speech. 
My  soul,  conscious  of  new  strength,  came  out  of 
bondage,  and  was  reaching  through  those  broken 
symbols  of  speech  to  all  knowledge  and  all  faith. 

No  deaf  child  who  has  earnestly  tried  to  speak 
the  words  which  he  has  never  heard  — to  come 
out  of  the  prison  of  silence,  where  no  tone  of 
love,  no  song  of  bird,  no  strain  of  music  ever 
pierces  the  stillness  — can  forget  the  thrill  of  sur- 
prise, the  joy  of  discovery  which  came  over  him 
when  he  uttered  his  first  word.  Only  such  a one 
can  appreciate  the  eagerness  with  which  I talked 
to  my  toys,  to  stones,  trees,  birds  and  dumb  ani- 
mals, or  the  delight  I felt  when  at  my  call  Mildred 
ran  to  me  or  my  dogs  obeyed  my  commands.  It 
is  an  unspeakable  boon  to  me  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  winged  words  that  need  no  interpretation.  As 
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I talked,  happy  thoughts  fluttered  up  out  of  my 
words  that  might  perhaps  have  struggled  in  vain 
to  escape  my  fingers. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I could  really 
5 talk  in  this  short  time.  I had  learned  only  the 
elements  of  speech.  Miss  Fuller  and  Miss  Sullivan 
could  understand  me,  but  most  people  vrould  not 
have  understood  one  word  in  a hundred.  Nor  is 
it  true  that,  after  I had  learned  these  elements,  I 
10  did  the  rest  of  the  work  myself.  But  for  Miss 
Sullivan’s  genius,  untiring  perseverance  and  devotion, 
I could  not  have  progressed  as  far  as  I have 
toward  natural  speech.  In  the  first  place,  I laboured 
night  and  day  before  I could  be  understood  even 
is  by  my  most  intimate  friends;  in  the  second  place, 
I needed  Miss  Sullivan’s  assistance  constantly  in 
my  efforts  to  articulate  each  sound  clearly  and  to 
combine  all  sounds  in  a thousand  ways.  Even 
now  she  calls  my  attention  every  day  to  mis- 
20  pronounced  words. 

All  teachers  of  the  deaf  know  what  this  means, 
and  only  they  can  at  all  appreciate  the  peculiar 
difficulties  with  which  I had  to  contend.  In  reading 
my  teacher’s  lips  I was  wholly  dependent  on  my 
25  fingers:  I had  to  use  the  sense  of  touch  in  catching 
the  vibrations  of  the  throat,  the  movements  of  the 
mouth  and  the  expression  of  the  face;  and  often 
this  sense  was  at  fault.  In  such  cases  I was  for- 
ced to  repeat  the  words  or  sentences,  sometimes 
so  for  hours,  until  I felt  the  proper  ring  in  my  own 
voice.  My  work  was  practice,  practice,  practice. 
Discouragement  and  weariness  cast  me  down  fre- 
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quenlly;  but  the  next  moment  the  thought  that  I 
should  soon  be  at  home  and  show  my  loved 
ones  what  I had  accomplished,  spurred  me  on, 
and  I eagerly  looked  forward  to  their  pleasure  in 
my  achievement. 

“My  little  sister  will  understand  me  now,”  was 
a thought  stronger  than  all  obstacles.  I used  to 
repeat  ecstatically,  “I  am  not  dumb  now.”  I could 
not  be  despondent  while  I anticipated  the  delight 
of  talking  to  my  mother  and  reading  her  responses 
from  her  lips.  It  astonished  me  to  find  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  talk  than  to  spell  with  the  fingers, 
and  I discarded  the  manual  alphabet  as  a medium 
of  communication  on  my  part;  but  Miss  Sullivan 
and  a few  friends  still  use  it  in  speaking  to  me, 
for  it  is  more  convenient  and  more  rapid  than 
lip-reading. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  I had  better  explain  our 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  which  seems  to  puzzle 
people  who  do  not  know  us.  One  who  reads  or 
talks  to  me  spells  with  his  hand,  using  the  single- 
hand manual  alphabet  generally  employed  by  the 
deaf.  I place  my  hand  on  the  hand  of  the  speaker 
so  lightly  as  not  to  impede  its  movements.  The 
position  of  the  hand  is  as  easy  to  feel  as  it  is  to 
see.  I do  not  feel  each  letter  any  more  than  you 
see  each  letter  separately  when  you  read.  Con- 
stant practice  makes  the  fingers  very  flexible,  and 
some  of  my  friends  spell  rapidly  — about  as  fast 
as  an  expert  writes  on  a typewriter.  The  mere 
spelling  is,  of  course,  no  more  a conscious  act  than 
it  is  in  writing. 

English  authors.  122.  Lief.  5 
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When  I had  made  speech  my  own,  I could  not 
wait  to  go  home.  At  last  the  happiest  of  happy 
moments  arrived.  I had  made  my  homeward 
journey,  talking  constantly  to  Miss  Sullivan,  not  for 
5 the  sake  of  talking,  but  determined  to  improve  to 
the  last  minute.  Almost  before  I knew  it,  the  train 
stopped  at  the  Tuscumbia  station,  and  there  on 
the  platform  stood  the  whole  family.  My  eyes  fill 
with  tears  now  as  I think  how  my  mother  pres- 
10  sed  me  close  to  her,  speechless  and  trembling  with 
delight,  taking  in  every  syllable  that  I spoke,  while 
little  Mildred  seized  my  free  hand  and  kissed  it 
and  danced,  and  my  father  expressed  his  pride 
and  affection  in  a big  silence.  It  was  as  if  Isaiah’s 
is  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in  me,  “The  mountains 
and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap 
their  hands!” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

2o  The  summer  and  winter  1893  I spent  with  my 
family  in  Alabama.  I recall  with  delight  that  home- 
going. Everything  had  budded  and  blossomed.  I 
was  happy. 

The  chief  events  of  this  year  were  my  trip  to 
25  Washington  during  the  inauguration  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  visits  to  Niagara  and  the  World’s 
Fair.  Under  such  circumstances  my  studies  were 
constantly  interrupted  and  often  put  aside  for  many 
weeks,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a 
3o  connected  account  of  them. 
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We  went  to  Niagara  in  March,  1893.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  my  emotions  when  I stood  on 
the  point  which  overhangs  the  American  Falls  and 
felt  the  air  vibrate  and  the  earth  tremble.*) 

It  seems  strange  to  many  people  that  I should 
be  impressed  by  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
Niagara.  They  are  always  asking:  “What  does  this 
beauty  or  that  music  mean  to  you?  You  cannot 
see  the  waves  rolling  up  the  beach  or  hear  their 
roar.  What  do  they  mean  to  you?”  In  the  most 
evident  sense  they  mean  everything.  I cannot 
fathom  or  define  their  meaning  any  more  than  I 
can  fathom  or  define  love  or  religion  or  goodness. 

During  the  summer  of  1893,  Miss  Sullivan  and 
I visited  the  World’s  Fair  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  I recall  with  unmixed  delight  those 
days  when  a thousand  childish  fancies  became 
beautiful  realities.  Every  day  in  imagination  I 
made  a trip  round  the  world,  and  I saw  many 
wonders  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  — 
marvels  of  invention,  treasures  of  industry  and 
skill  and  all  the  activities  of  human  life  actually 
passed  under  my  finger  tips. 

I liked  to  visit  the  Midway  Plaisance.  It  seemed 
like  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  it  was  crammed  so 
full  of  novelty  and  interest.  Here  was  the  India 
of  my  books  in  the  curious  bazaar  with  its  Shivas 
and  elephant-gods;  there  was  the  land  of  the 
Pyramids  concentrated  in  a model  Cairo  with  its 
mosques  and  its  long  processions  of  camels;  yonder 


*)  See  p.  103. 
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were  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  where  we  sailed  every 
evening  when  the  city  and  the  fountains  were 
illuminated.  I also  went  on  board  a Viking  ship 
which  lay  a short  distance  from  the  little  craft. 
5 1 had  been  on  a man-of-war  before,  in  Boston, 
and  it  interested  me  to  see,  on  this  Viking  ship, 
how  the  seaman  was  once  all  in  all  — how  he 
sailed  and  took  storm  and  calm  alike  with  un- 
daunted heart,  and  gave  chase  to  whosoever 
10  reechoed  his  cry,  “We  are  of  the  sea!”  and  fought 
with  brains  and  sinews,  self-reliant,  self-sufficient, 
instead  of  being  thrust  into  the  background  by 
unintelligent  machinery,  as  Jack  is  to-day.  So 
it  always  is  — “man  only  is  interesting  to 
i5  man.” 

At  a little  distance  from  this  ship  there  was  a 
model  of  the  Santa  Maria,  which  I also  examined. 
The  captain  showed  me  Columbus’s  cabin  and  the 
desk  with  an  hour-glass  on  it.  This  small  instru- 
20  ment  impressed  me  most  because  it  made  me 
think  how  weary  the  heroic  navigator  must  have 
felt  as  he  saw  the  sand  dropping  grain  by  grain 
while  desperate  men  were  plotting  against  his  life. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  exhibit,  I learned 
25  much  about  the  processes  of  mining  diamonds. 
Whenever  it  was  possible,  I touched  the  machinery 
while  it  was  in  motion,  so  as  to  get  a clearer 
idea  how  the  stones  were  weighed,  cut  and 
polished.  I searched  in  the  washings  for  a dia- 
30  mond  and  found  it  myself  — the  only  true  diamond, 
they  said,  that  was  ever  found  in  the  United 
States. 
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Dr.  Bell  went  everywhere  with  us  and  in  his 
own  delightful  way  described  to  me  the  objects  of 
greatest  interest.  In  the  electrical  building  we 
examined  the  telephones,  autophones,  phonographs 
and  other  inventions,  and  he  made  me  understand 
how  it  is  possible  to  send  a message  on  wires 
that  mock  space  and  outrun  time,  and,  like  Prome- 
theus, to  draw  fire  from  the  sky.  We  also  visited 
the  anthropological  department,  and  I was  much 
interested  in  the  relics  of  ancient  Mexico,  in  the 
rude  stone  implements  that  are  so  often  the  only 
record  of  an  age,  and  in  the  Egyptian  mummies, 
which  I shrank  from  touching.  From  these  relics 
I learned  more  about  the  progress  of  man  than  I 
have  heard  or  read  since. 

All  these  experiences  added  a great  many  new 
terms  to  my  vocabulary,  and  in  the  three  weeks  I 
spent  at  the  Fair  I took  a long  leap  from  the 
little  child’s  interest  in  fairy  tales  and  toys  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  real  and  the  earnest  in  the 
workaday  world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Before  October,  1893,  I had  studied  various 
subjects  by  myself  in  a more  or  less  desultory 
manner.  I read  the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome  and 
the  United  States.  I had  a French  grammar  in 
raised  print,  and  as  I already  knew  some  French, 
I often  amused  myself  by  composing  in  my  head 
short  exercises,  using  the  new  words  as  I came 
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across  them,  and  ignoring  rules  and  other  tech- 
nicalities as  much  as  possible.  I even  tried,  without 
aid,  to  master  the  French  pronunciation,  as  I found 
all  the  letters  and  sounds  described  in  the  book. 
5 Of  course  this  was  tasking  slender  powers  for  great 
ends;  but  it  gave  me  something  to  do  on  a rainy 
day,  and  I acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  French 
to  read  with  pleasure  La  Fontaine’s  “Fables,”  “Le 
Medecin  Malgre  Lui”  and  passages  from  “Athalie.” 
10  I also  gave  considerable  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  my  speech.  I read  aloud  to  Miss  Sullivan 
and  recited  passages  from  my  favourite  poets,  which 
I had  committed  to  memory;  she  corrected  my  pro- 
nunciation and  helped  me  to  phrase  and  inflect, 
is  It  was  not,  however,  until  October,  1893,  after  I 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
my  visit  to  the  World’s  Fair,  that  I began  to  have 
lessons  in  special  subjects  at  fixed  hours. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  1 were  at  that  time  in  Hulton, 
2o  Pennsylvania,  visiting  the  family  of  Mr.  William 
Wade.  Mr.  Irons,  a neighbour  of  theirs,  was  a good 
Latin  scholar;  it  was  arranged  that  I should  study 
under  him,  I remember  him  as  a man  of  rare, 
sweet  nature  and  of  wide  experience.  He  taught 
£5  me  Latin  grammar  principally;  but  he  often  helped 
me  in  arithmetic,  which  I found  as  troublesome  as 
it  was  uninteresting.  Mr.  Irons  also  read  with  me 
Tennyson’s  uIn  Memoriam.”  I had  read  many 
books  before,  but  never  from  a critical  point  of  view. 
3o  I learned  for  the  first  time  to  know  an  author,  to 
recognize  his  style  as  I recognize  the  clasp  of  a 
friend’s  hand. 
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At  first  I was  rather  unwilling  to  study  Latin 
grammar.  It  seemed  absurd  to  waste  time  analyzing 
every  word  I came  across  — noun,  genitive,  sin- 
gular, feminine  — when  its  meaning  was  quite 
plain.  I thought  I might  just  as  well  describe  my 
pet  in  order  to  know  it  — order,  vertebrate;  divi- 
sion, quadruped;  class,  mammalia;  genus,  felinus; 
species,  cat;  individual,  Tabby.  But  as  I got  deeper 
into  the  subject,  I became  more  interested,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  language  delighted  me.  I often  amused 
myself  by  reading  Latin  passages,  picking  up  words 
I understood  and  trying  to  make  sense.  I have 
never  ceased  to  enjoy  this  pastime. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful,  I think,  than 
the  evanescent  fleeting  images  and  sentiments  pre- 
sented by  a language  one  is  just  becoming  familiar 
with  — ideas  that  flit  across  the  mental  sky, 
shaped  and  tinted  by  capricious  fancy.  Miss  Sulli- 
van sat  beside  me  at  my  lessons,  spelling  into  my 
hand  whatever  Mr.  Irons  said,  and  looking  up  new 
words  for  me.  I was  just  beginning  to  read 
Caesar’s  “Gallic  War”  when  I went  to  my  home  in 
Alabama. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  I attended  the  meet- 
ing at  Chautauqua  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
There  it  was  arranged  that  I should  go  to  the 
Wright-Humason  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York 
City.  I went  there  in  October,  1894,  accompanied 
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by  Miss  Sullivan.  This  school  was  chosen  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  highest  advantages 
in  vocal  culture  and  training  in  lip-reading.  In 
addition  to  my  work  in  these  subjects,  I studied, 
5 during  the  two  years  I was  in  the  school,  arithmetic, 
physical  geography,  French  and  German. 

Miss  Reamy,  my  German  teacher,  could  use  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  after  I had  acquired  a small 
vocabulary,  we  talked  together  in  German  whenever 
10  we  had  a chance,  and  in  a few  months  I could 
understand  almost  everything  she  said.  Before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  I read  “ Wilhelm  Tell”  with 
the  greatest  delight.  Indeed,  I think  I made  more 
progress  in  German  than  in  any  of  my  other  studies. 
i5 1 found  French  much  more  difficult.  I studied  it 
with  Madame  Olivier,  a French  lady  wdio  did  not 
know  the  manual  alphabet,  and  who  was  obliged 
to  give  her  instruction  orally.  I could  not  read 
her  lips  easily;  so  my  progress  was  much  slower 
2o  than  in  German.  I managed,  however,  to  read 
“Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui”  again.  It  was  very 
amusing;  but  I did  not  like  it  nearly  so  well  as 
“Wilhelm  Tell.” 

My  progress  in  lip-reading  and  speech  was  not 
25  what  my  teachers  and  I had  hoped  and  expected 
it  would  be.  It  was  my  ambition  to  speak  like 
other  people,  and  my  teachers  believed  that  this  could 
be  accomplished;  but,  although  we  worked  hard 
and  faithfully,  yet  we  did  not  quite  reach  our  goal, 
so  I suppose  we  aimed  too  high,  and  disappointment 
was  therefore  inevitable.  I still  regarded  arithmetic 
as  a system  of  pitfalls.  I hung  about  the  dangerous 
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frontier  of  “guess,”  avoiding  with  infinite  trouble 
to  myself  and  others  the  broad  valley  of  reason. 
When  I was  not  guessing,  I was  jumping  at  con- 
clusions, and  this  fault,  in  addition  to  my  dullness, 
aggravated  my  difficulties  more  than  was  right  or 
necessary. 

But  although  these  disappointments  caused  me 
great  depression  at  times,  I pursued  my  other 
studies  with  unflagging  interest,  especially  physical 
geography.  It  was  a joy  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
nature:  how  — in  the  picturesque  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  — the  winds  are  made  to  blow  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  heavens,  how  the  vapours 
ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  how  rivers  are 
cut  out  among  the  rocks,  and  mountains  overturned 
by  the  roots,  and  in  what  ways  man  may  overcome 
many  forces  mightier  than  himself.  The  two  years 
in  New  York  were  happy  ones,  and  I look  back  to 
them  with  genuine  pleasure. 

I remember  especially  the  walks  we  all  took 
together  every  day  in  Central  Park,  the  only  part 
of  the  city  that  was  congenial  to  me.  I never  lost 
a jot  of  my  delight  in  this  great  park.  I loved  to 
have  it  described  every  time  I entered  it;  for  it 
was  beautiful  in  all  its  aspects,  and  these  aspects 
were  so  many  that  it  was  beautiful  in  a different 
way  each  day  of  the  nine  months  I spent  in 
New  York. 

In  the  spring  we  made  excursions  to  various 
places  of  interest.  We  sailed  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  wandered  about  on  its  green  banks,  of  which 
Bryant  loved  to  sing.  I liked  the  simple,  wild 
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grandeur  of  the  palisades.  Among  the  places  I 
visited  were  West  Point,  Tarrytown,  the  home  of 
Washington  Irving,  where  I walked  through  “Sleepy 
Hollow.” 


5 CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  October,  1896,  I entered  the  Cambridge 
School  for  Young  Ladies,  to  be  prepared  for 
Radcliffe. 

When  I was  a little  girl,  I visited  Wellesley 
io  and  surprised  my  friends  by  the  announcement, 
“Some  day  I shall  go  to  college  — but  I shall  go 
to  Harvard!”  When  asked  why  I would  not  go  to 
Wellesley,  I replied  that  there  were  only  girls  there. 
The  thought  of  going  to  college  took  root  in  my 
is  heart  and  became  an  earnest  desire,  which  impelled 
me  to  enter  into  competition  for  a degree  with 
seeing  and  hearing  girls,  in  the  face  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  many  true  and  wise  friends.  When 
I left  New  York  the  idea  had  become  a fixed  pur- 
20  pose;  and  it  was  decided  that  I should  go  to  Cam- 
bridge. This  was  the  nearest  approach  I could  get 
to  Harvard  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  childish 
declaration. 

At  the  Cambridge  School  the  plan  was  to  have 
25  Miss  Sullivan  attend  the  classes  with  me  and  interpret 
to  me  the  instruction  given. 

Of  course  my  instructors  had  had  no  experience 
in  teaching  any  but  normal  pupils,  and  my  only 
means  of  conversing  with  them  was  reading  their 
so  lips.  My  studies  for  the  first  year  were  English 
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history,  English  literature,  German,  Latin,  arithmetic, 
Latin  composition  and  occasional  themes.  Until 
then  I had  never  taken  a course  of  study  with  the 
idea  of  preparing  for  college;  but  I had  been  well 
drilled  in  English  by  Miss  Sullivan,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  to  my  teachers  that  I needed  no 
special  instruction  in  this  subject  beyond  a critical 
study  of  the  books  prescribed  by  the  college.  I 
had  had,  moreover,  a good  start  in  French,  and 
received  six  months’  instruction  in  Latin ; but  German 
was  the  subject  with  which  I was  most  familiar. 

Each  day  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  the  classes 
with  me  and  spelled  into  my  hand  with  infinite 
patience  all  that  the  teachers  said.  In  study  hours 
she  had  to  look  up  new  words  for  me  and  read 
and  reread  notes  and  books  I did  not  have  in  raised 
print.  The  tedium  of  that  work  is  hard  to  conceive. 
Frau  Gröte,  my  German  teacher,  and  Mr.  Gilman, 
the  principal,  were  the  only  teachers  in  the  school 
who  learned  the  finger  alphabet  to  give  me  instruc- 
tion. No  one  realized  more  fully  than  dear  Frau 
Gröte  how  slow  and  inadequate  her  spelling  wTas. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart  she  la- 
boriously spelled  out  her  instructions  to  me  in 
special  lessons  twice  a week,  to  give  Miss  Sullivan 
a little  rest.  But,  though  everybody  was  kind  and 
ready  to  help  us,  there  was  only  one  hand  that 
could  turn  drudgery  into  pleasure. 

That  year  I finished  arithmetic,  reviewed  my 
Latin  grammar,  and  read  three  chapters  of  Caesar’s 
“Gallic  War.”  In  German  I read,  partly  with  my 
fingers  and  partly  wTith  Miss  Sullivan’s  assistance, 
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Schiller’s  “Lied  von  der  Glocke”  and  “Taucher,” 
Heine’s  “Harzreise,”  Freytag’s  “Aus  dem  Staat 
Friedrichs  des  Großen,”  Riehl’s  „Fluch  der  Schön- 
heit,” Lessing’s  “Minna  von  Barnhelm,”  and  Goethe’s 
5 “Aus  meinem  Leben.”  I took  the  greatest  delight 
in  these  German  books,  especially  Schiller’s  wonder- 
ful lyrics,  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great’s  mag- 
nificent achievements  and  the  account  of  Goethe’s 
life.  I was  sorry  to  finish  “Die  Harzreise,”  so  full 
10  of  happy  witticisms  and  charming  descriptions  of 
vine-clad  hills,  streams  that  sing  and  ripple  in  the 
sunshine,  and  wild  regions,  sacred  to  tradition  and 
legend,  the  gray  sisters  of  a long-vanished,  imagina- 
tive age. 

is  Mr.  Gilman  instructed  me  part  of  the  year  in 
English  literature.  We  read  together  “As  You 
Like  It,”  Burke’s  “Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,”  and  Macaulay’s  “Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.” 
Mr.  Gilman’s  broad  views  of  history  and  literature 
20  and  his  clever  explanations  made  my  work  easier 
and  pleasanter  than  it  could  have  been  had  I only 
read  notes  mechanically  with  the  necessarily  brief 
explanations  given  in  the  classes. 

Burke’s  speech  was  more  instructive  than  any 
25  other  book  on  a political  subject  that  I had  ever 
read.  My  mind  stirred  with  the  stirring  times,  and 
the  characters  round  which  the  life  of  two  contend- 
ing nations  centred  seemed  to  move  right  before 
me.  I wondered  more  and  more,  while  Burke’s 
30  masterly  speech  rolled  on  in  mighty  surges  of 
eloquence,  how  it  was  that  King  George  and  his 
ministers  could  have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  warn- 
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ing  prophecy  of  our  victory  and  their  humiliation. 
Then  I entered  into  the  melancholy  details  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  great  statesman  stood  to  his 
party  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I 
thought  how  strange  it  was  that  such  precious  seeds 
of  truth  and  wisdom  should  have  fallen  among  the 
tares  of  ignorance  and  corruption. 

In  a different  way  Macaulay’s  “Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson”  was  interesting.  My  heart  went  out  to 
the  lonely  man  who  ate  the  bread  of  affliction  in 
Grub  Street,  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  cruel 
suffering  of  body  and  soul,  always  had  a kind  word, 
and  lent  a helping  hand  to  the  poor  and  despised. 
I rejoiced  over  all  his  successes,  I shut  my  eyes 
to  his  faults,  and  wondered,  not  that  he  had  them, 
but  that  they  had  not  crushed  or  dwarfed  his  soul. 
But  in  spite  of  Macaulay’s  brilliancy  and  his  ad- 
mirable faculty  of  making  the  commonplace  seem 
fresh  and  picturesque,  his  positiveness  wearied  me 
at  times,  and  his  frequent  sacrifices  of  truth  to 
effect  kept  me  in  a questioning  attitude  very  unlike 
the  attitude  of  reverence  in  which  I had  listened  to 
the  Demosthenes  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  Cambridge  school,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I enjoyed  the  companionship  of  seeing  and 
hearing  girls  of  my  own  age.  I lived  with  several 
others  in  one  of  the  pleasant  houses  connected  with 
the  school,  the  house  where  Mr.  Howells  used  to 
live,  and  we  all  had  the  advantage  of  home  life. 
I joined  them  in  many  of  their  games,  even  blind 
man’s  buff  and  frolics  in  the  snow;  I took  long 
walks  with  them;  we  discussed  our  studies  and 
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read  aloud  the  things  that  interested  us.  Some  of 
the  girls  learned  to  speak  to  me,  so  that  Miss 
Sullivan  did  not  have  to  repeat  their  conversation. 

At  Christmas,  my  mother  and  little  sister  spent 
5 the  holidays  with  me,  and  Mr.  Gilman  kindly  offered 
to  let  Mildred  study  in  his  school.  So  Mildred  stayed 
with  me  in  Cambridge,  and  for  six  happy  months 
we  were  hardly  ever  apart.  It  makes  me  most 
happy  to  remember  the  hours  we  spent  helping 
10  each  other  in  study  and  sharing  our  recreation 
together. 

I took  my  preliminary  examinations  for  Radcliffe 
from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  3rd  of  July  in  1897. 
The  subjects  I offered  were  Elementary  and  Ad- 
is vanced  German,  French,  Latin,  English,  and  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  making  nine  hours  in  all.  I 
passed  in  everything,  and  received  “honours”  in 
German  and  English. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  method  that  was 
2o  in  use  when  I took  my  examinations  will  not  be 
amiss  here.  The  student  was  required  to  pass  in 
sixteen  hours  — twelve  hours  being  called  element- 
ary and  four  advanced.  He  had  to  pass  five  hours 
at  a time  to  have  them  counted.  The  examination 
25  papers  were  given  out  at  nine  o’clock  at  Harvard 
and  brought  to  Radcliffe  by  a special  messenger. 
Each  candidate  was  known,  not  by  his  name,  but 
by  a number.  I was  No.  233,  but,  as  I had 
to  use  a typewriter,  my  identity  could  not  be 
30  concealed. 

It  was  thought  advisable  for  me  to  have  my 
examinations  in  a room  by  myself,  because  the 
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noise  of  the  typewriter  might  disturb  the  other  girls. 
Mr.  Gilman  read  all  the  papers  to  me  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  A man  was  placed  on 
guard  at  the  door  to  prevent  interruption. 

The  first  day  I had  German.  Mr.  Gilman  sat 
beside  me  and  read  the  paper  through  first,  then 
sentence  by  sentence,  while  I repeated  the  words 
aloud,  to  make  sure  that  I understood  him  perfectly. 
The  papers  were  difficult,  and  I felt  very  anxious 
as  I wrote  out  my  answers  on  the  typewriter.  Mr. 
Gilman  spelled  to  me  what  I had  written,  and  I 
made  such  changes  as  I thought  necessary,  and 
he  inserted  them.  I wish  to  say  here  that  I have 
not  had  this  advantage  since  in  any  of  my  exami- 
nations. At  Radcliffe  no  one  reads  the  papers  to 
me  after  they  are  written,  and  I have  no  opportuni- 
ty to  correct  errors  unless  I finish  before  the  time 
is  up.  In  that  case  I correct  only  such  mistakes 
as  I can  recall  in  the  few  minutes  allowed,  and 
make  notes  of  these  corrections  at  the  end  of  my 
paper.  If  I passed  with  higher  credit  in  the  pre- 
liminaries than  in  the  finals,  there  are  two  reasons. 
In  the  finals,  no  one  read  my  work  over  to  me, 
and  in  the  preliminaries  I offered  subjects  with 
some  of  which  I was  in  a measure  familiar  before 
my  work  in  the  Cambridge  school;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  I had  passed  examinations 
in  English,  History,  French  and  German,  which 
Mr.  Gilman  gave  me  from  previous  Harvard  papers. 

Mr.  Gilman  sent  my  written  work  to  the  ex- 
aminers with  a certificate  that  I,  candidate  No.  233, 
had  written  the  papers. 
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All  the  other  preliminary  examinations  were 
conducted  in  the  same  manner.  None  of  them  was 
so  difficult  as  the  first.  I remember  that  the  day 
the  Latin  paper  was  brought  to  us,  Professor 
5 Schilling  came  in  and  informed  me  I had  passed 
satisfactorily  in  German.  This  encouraged  me 
greatly,  and  I sped  on  to  the  end  of  the  ordeal 
with  a light  heart  and  a steady  hand. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

10  When  I began  my  second  year  at  the  Gilman 
school,  I was  full  of  hope  and  determination  to 
succeed.  But  during  the  first  few  weeks  I was 
confronted  with  unforeseen  difficulties.  Mr.  Gilman 
had  agreed  that  that  year  I should  study  mathe- 
i5  matics  principally.  I had  physics,  algebra,  geometry, 
astronomy,  Greek  and  Latin.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  books  I needed  had  not  been  embossed  in 
time  for  me  to  begin  with  the  classes,  and  I lacked 
important  apparatus  for  some  of  my  studies.  The 
20  classes  I was  in  were  very  large,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  teachers  to  give  me  special  in- 
struction. Miss  Sullivan  was  obliged  to  read  all 
the  books  to  me,  and  interpret  for  the  instructors, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  eleven  years  it  seemed 
25  as  if  her  dear  hand  would  not  be  equal  to  the  task. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  write  algebra  and 
geometry  in  class  and  solve  problems  in  physics, 
and  this  I could  not  do  until  we  bought  a braille 
writer,-  by  means  of  which  I could  put  down  the 
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steps  and  processes  of  my  work.  I could  not  fol- 
low with  my  eyes  the~  geometrical  figures  drawn 
on  the  blackboard,  and  my  only  means  of  getting 
a clear  idea  of  them  was  to  make  them  on  a 
cushion  with  straight  and  curved  wires,  which  had 
bent  and  pointed  ends.  I had  to  carry  in  my  mind, 
as  Mr.  Keith  says  in  his  report,  the  lettering  of  the 
figures,  the  hypothesis  and  conclusion,  the  con- 
struction and  the  process  of  the  proof.  In  a word, 
every  study  had  its  obstacles.  Sometimes  I lost 
all  courage  and  betrayed  my  feelings  in  a way  I 
am  ashamed  to  remember,  especially  as  the  signs 
of  my  trouble  were  afterward  used  against  Miss 
Sullivan,  the  only  person  of  all  the  kind  friends  I 
had  there,  who  could  make  the  crooked  straight 
and  the  rough  places  smooth. 

Little  by  little,  however,  my  difficulties  began 
to  disappear.  The  embossed  books  and  other 
apparatus  arrived,  and  I threw  myself  into  the 
work  with  renewed  confidence.  Algebra  and  geo- 
metry were  the  only  studies  that  continued  to  defy 
my  efforts  to  comprehend  them.  As  I have  said 
before,  I had  no  aptitude  for  mathematics;  the 
different  points  were  not  explained  to  me  as  fully 
as  I wished.  The  geometrical  diagrams  were 
particularly  vexing  because  I could  not  see  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  to  one  another, 
even  on  the  cushion.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Keith 
taught  me  that  I had  a clear  idea  of  mathematics. 

On  the  29th  and  30th  of  June,  1899,  I took 
my  final  examinations  for  Radcliffe  College.  The 
first  day  I had  Elementary  Greek  and  Advanced 
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Latin,  and  the  second  day  Geometry,  Algebra  and 
Advanced  Greek. 

The  college  authorities  did  not  allow  Miss  Sulli- 
van to  read  the  examination  papers  to  me;  so  Mr. 
5 Eugene  G.  Vining,  one  of  the  instructors  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  employed  to 
copy  the  papers  for  me  in  American  braille.  Mr. 
Vining  was  a stranger  to  me,  and  could  not  com- 
municate with  me,  except  by  writing  braille.  The 
10  proctor  was  also  a stranger,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  communicate  with  me  in  any  way. 

The  braille  worked  well  enough  in  the  languages, 
but  when  it  came  to  geometry  and  algebra,  diffi- 
culties arose.  I was  sorely  perplexed,  and  felt  dis- 
i5  couraged,  wasting  much  precious  time,  especially 
in  algebra  and  in  geometry. 

The  administrative  board  of  Radcliffe  did  not 
realize  how  difficult  they  were  making  my  exami- 
nations, nor  did  they  understand  the  peculiar 
20  difficulties  I had  to  surmount.  But  if  they  un- 
intentionally placed  obstacles  in  my  way,  I have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I overcame  them  all. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  struggle  for  admission  to  college  was  ended, 
25  and  I could  now  enter  Radcliffe  whenever  I pleased. 
Before  I entered  college,  however,  it  was  thought 
best  that  I should  study  another  year  under  Mr. 
Keith.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  fall  of  1900 
that  my  dream  of  going  to  college  was  realized. 
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I remember  my  first  day  at  Radeliffe.  It  was 
a day  full  of  interest  for  me.  I had  looked  for- 
ward to  it  for  years.  A potent  force  within  me, 
stronger  than  the  persuasion  of  my  friends,  stronger 
even  than  the  pleadings  of  my  heart,  had  impelled  5 
me  to  try  my  strength  by  the  standards  of  those 
who  see  and  hear.  1 knew  that  there  were  ob- 
stacles in  the  way;  but  I was  eager  to  overcome 
them.  I had  taken  to  heart  the  words  of  the  wise 
Roman  who  said,  “To  be  banished  from  Rome  is  io 
but  to  live  outside  of  Rome.”  Debarred  from  the 
great  highways  of  knowledge,  1 was  compelled  to 
make  the  journey  across  country  by  unfrequented 
roads  — that  was  all;  and  I knew  that  in  college 
there  were  many  bypaths  where  I could  touch  hands  is 
with  girls  who  were  thinking,  loving  and  struggling 
like  me. 

I began  my  studies  with  eagerness.  Before  me 
I saw  a new  world  opening  in  beauty  and  light, 
and  I felt  within  me  the  capacity  to  know  all  20 
things.  In  the  wonderland  of  Mind  I should  be  as 
free  as  another.  Its  people,  scenery,  manners, 
joys,  tragedies  should  be  living,  tangible  interpreters 
of  the  real  world.  The  lecture-halls  seemed  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  great  and  the  wise,  and  1 20 
thought  the  professors  were  the  embodiment  of 
wisdom.  If  I have  since  learned  differently,  I am 
not  going  to  tell  anybody. 

But  I soon  discovered  that  college  was  not 
quite  the  romantic  lyceum  I had  imagined.  Many  30 
of  the  dreams  that  had  delighted  my  young  in- 
experience became  beautifully  less  and  “faded  into 
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the  light  of  common  day.”  Gradually  I began  to 
find  that  there  were  disadvantages  in  going  to 
college. 

The  one  I felt  and  still  feel  most  is  lack  of 
5 time.  I used  to  have  time  to  think,  to  reflect,  my 
mind  and  I.  We  would  sit  together  of  an  evening 
and  listen  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirit,  which 
one  hears  only  in  leisure  moments  when  the 
words  of  some  loved  poet  touch  a deep,  sweet 
10  chord  in  the  soul  that  until  then  had  been  silent. 
But  in  college  there  is  no  time  to  commune  with 
one’s  thoughts.  One  goes  to  college  to  learn,  it 
seems,  not  to  think.  When  one  enters  the  portals 
of  learning,  one  leaves  the  dearest  pleasures  — 
is  solitude,  books  and  imagination  — outside  with 
the  whispering  pines.  I suppose  I ought  to  find 
some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  I am  laying  up 
treasures  for  future  enjoyment,  but  I am  improvi- 
dent enough  to  prefer  present  joy  to  hoarding 
20  riches  against  a rainy  day. 

My  studies  the  first  year  were  French,  German, 
history,  English  composition  and  English  literature. 
In  the  French  course  I read  some  of  the  works 
of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  Alfred  de  Musset 
25  and  Sainte-Beuve,  and  in  the  German  those  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  I reviewed  rapidly  the  whole 
period  of  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  English 
literature  studied  critically  Milton’s  poems. 

30  I am  frequently  asked  how  I overcome  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  I work  in  college. 
In  the  classroom  I am  of  course  practically  alone. 
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The  professor  is  as  remote  as  if  he  were  speaking 
through  a telephone.  The  lectures  are  spelled  into 
my  hand  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  much  of  the 
individuality  of  the  lecturer  is  lost  to  me  in  the 
effort  to  keep  in  the  race.  The  words  rush  through 
my  hand  like  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a hare  which 
they  often  miss.  But  in  this  respect  I do  not  think 
I am  much  worse  off  than  the  girls  who  take 
notes.  If  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  mechanical 
process  of  hearing  and  putting  words  on  paper  at 
pell-mell  speed,  I should  not  think  one  could  pay 
much  attention  to  the  subject  under  consideration 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  I cannot 
make  notes  during  the  lectures,  because  my  hands 
are  busy  listening.  Usually  I jot  down  what  I can 
remember  of  them  when  I get  home.  I write  the 
exercises,  daily  themes,  criticisms  and  hour-tests, 
the  mid-year  and  final  examinations,  on  my  type- 
writer, so  that  the  professors  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  how  little  I know.  When  I began  the 
study  of  Latin  prosody,  I devised  and  explained  to 
my  professor  a system  of  signs  indicating  the 
different  meters  and  quantities. 

Very  few  of  the  books  required  in  the  various 
courses  are  printed  for  the  blind,  and  I am  obliged 
to  have  them  spelled  into  my  hand.  Consequently 
1 need  more  time  to  prepare  my  lessons  than  other 
girls.  The  manual  part  takes  longer,  and  I have 
perplexities  which  they  have  not.  There  are  days 
when  the  close  attention  I must  give  to  details 
chafes  my  spirit,  and  the  thought  that  I must  spend 
hours  reading  a few  chapters,  while  in  the  world 
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without  other  girls  are  laughing  and  singing  and 
dancing,  makes  me  rebellious;  but  I soon  recover 
my  buoyancy  and  laugh  the  discontent  out  of  my 
heart.  For,  after  all,  every  one  who  wishes  to  gain 
5 true  knowledge  must  climb  the  Hill  Difficulty  alone, 
and  since  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  summit,  I 
must  zigzag  it  in  my  own  way.  I slip  back  many 
times,  I fall,  I stand  still,  I run  against  the  edge  of 
hidden  obstacles,  I lose  my  temper  and  find  it  again 
10  and  keep  it  better,  I trudge  on,  I gain  a little,  I 
feel  encouraged,  I get  more  eager  and  climb  higher 
and  begin  to  see  the  widening  horizon.  Every 
struggle  is  a victory.  One  more  effort  and  I reach 
the  luminous  cloud,  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky,  the 
is  uplands  of  my  desire. 

Last  year,  my  second  year  at  Radcliffe,  I stu- 
died English  composition,  the  Bible  as  English 
literature,  the  governments  of  America  and  Europe, 
the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  Latin  comedy.  The  class  in 
so  composition  was  the  pleasantest.  It  was  very  lively. 
The  lectures  were  always  interesting,  vivacious, 
witty;  for  the  instructor,  Mr.  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland,  more  than  any  one  else  I have  had 
until  this  year,  brings  before  you  literature  in  all 
25  its  original  freshness  and  power.  For  one  short 
hour  you  are  permitted  to  drink  in  the  eternal 
beauty  of  the  old  masters  without  needless  interpre- 
tation or  exposition.  You  revel  in  their  fine  thoughts. 

This  year  is  the  happiest  because  I am  studying 
30  subjects  that  especially  interest  me,  economics, 
Elizabethan  literature,  Shakespeare  and  the  History 
of  Philosophy. 
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There  are,  however,  times  when  I long  to 
sweep  away  half  the  things  I am  expected  to  learn; 
for  the  overtaxed  mind  cannot  enjoy  the  treasure 
it  has  secured  at  the  greatest  cost.  It  is  impossible, 
I think,  to  read  in  one  day  four  or  five  different 
books  in  different  languages  and  treating  of  widely 
different  subjects,  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  very 
ends  for  which  one  reads.  When  one  reads  hur- 
riedly and  nervously,  having  in  mind  written  tests 
and  examinations,  one’s  brain  becomes  encumbered 
with  a lot  of  choice  bric-a-brac  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  little  use.  At  the  present  time  my 
mind  is  so  full  of  heterogeneous  matter  that  I al- 
most despair  of  ever  being  able  to  put  it  in  order. 
A thousand  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  come 
crashing  about  my  head  like  hailstones,  and  when 
I try  to  escape  them,  theme-goblins  and  college 
nixies  of  all  sorts  pursue  me  until  I wish  — oh, 
may  I be  forgiven  the  wicked  wish!  — that  I 
might  smash  the  idols  I came  to  worship. 

But  the  examinations  are  the  chief  bugbears  of 
my  college  life.  Although  I have  faced  them  many 
times  and  cast  them  down  and  made  them  bite  the 
dust,  yet  they  rise  again  and  menace  me  with 
pale  looks.  The  days  before  these  ordeals  take 
place  are  spent  in  cramming  your  mind  with  mystic 
formulae  and  indigestible  dates  — unpalatable  diets, 
until  you  wish  that  books  and  science  and  you 
were  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

At  last  the  dreaded  hour  arrives,  and  you  are  a 
favoured  being  indeed  if  you  feel  prepared,  and 
are  able  at  the  right  time  to  call  to  your  standard 
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thoughts  that  will  aid  you  in  that  supreme  effort. 
It  happens  too  often  that  your  trumpet  call  is  un- 
heeded. It  is  most  perplexing  and  exasperating 
that  just  at  the  moment  when  you  need  your 
b memory  and  a nice  sense  of  discrimination,  these 
faculties  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. 
The  facts  you  have  garnered  with  such  infinite 
trouble  invariably  fail  you  at  a pinch. 

While  my  days  at  Radcliffe  were  still  in  the 
10  future,  they  were  encircled  with  a halo  of  romance, 
which  they  have  lost;  but  in  the  transition  from 
romantic  to  actual  I have  learned  many  things  I 
should  never  have  known  had  I not  tried  the  ex- 
periment. One  of  them  is  the  precious  science  of 
is  patience,  which  teaches  us  that  we  should  take  our 
education  as  we  would  take  a walk  in  the  country, 
leisurely,  our  minds  hospitably  open  to  impressions 
of  every  sort.  Such  knowledge  floods  the  soul 
unseen  with  a soundless  tidal  wave  of  deepening 
20  thought.  “Knowledge  is  power.”  Rather,  know- 
ledge is  happiness,  because  to  have  knowledge  — 
broad,  deep  knowledge  — is  to  know  true  ends 
from  false,  and  lofty  things  from  low.  To  know 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  that  have  marked  man’s 
25  progress  is  to  feel  the  great  heart-throbs  of  hu- 
manity through  the  centuries;  and  if  one  does 
not  feel  in  these  pulsations  a heavenward  striv- 
ing, one  must  indeed  be  deaf  to  the  harmonies 
of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

I have  thus  far  sketched  the  events  of  my  life, 
but  I have  not  shown  how  much  I have  depended 
on  books  not  only  for  pleasure  and  for  the  wis- 
dom they  bring  to  all  who  read,  but  also  for  that 
knowledge  which  comes  to  others  through  their 
eyes  and  their  ears.  Indeed,  books  have  meant 
so  much  more  in  my  education  than  in  that  of 
others,  that  I shall  go  back  to  the  time  when  I 
began  to  read. 

I read  my  first  connected  story  in  May,  1887, 
when  I was  seven  years  old,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I have  devoured  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a printed  page  that  has  come  within  the  reach 
of  my  hungry  finger  tips.  As  I have  said,  I did 
not  study  regularly  during  the  early  years  of  my 
education;  nor  did  I read  according  to  rule. 

It  was  during  my  first  visit  to  Boston  that  I 
really  began  to  read  in  good  earnest.  I was  per- 
mitted to  spend  a part  of  each  day  in  the  In- 
stitution library,  and  to  wander  from  bookcase  to 
bookcase,  and  take  down  whatever  book  my  fingers 
lighted  upon.  And  read  I did,  whether  I understood 
one  word  in  ten  or  two  words  on  a page.  The 
words  themselves  fascinated  me;  but  I took  no 
conscious  account  of  what  I read.  My  mind  must, 
however,  have  been  very  impressionable  at  that 
period,  for  it  retained  many  words  and  whole 
sentences,  to  the  meaning  of  which  I had  not  the 
faintest  clue;  and  afterward,  when  I began  to  talk 
and  write,  these  words  and  sentences  would  flash 
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out  quite  naturally,  so  that  my  friends  wondered 
at  the  richness  of  my  vocabulary.  I must  have 
read  parts  of  many  books  (in  those  early  days  I 
think  I never  read  any  one  book  through)  and  a 
5 great  deal  of  poetry  in  this  uncomprehending  way, 
until  I discovered  “Little  Lord  Fauntlerov,”  which 
was  the  first  book  of  any  consequence  I read 
understanding^. 

I recall  distinctly  the  time  and  place  when  we 
10  read  the  first  chapters  of  the  fascinating  child’s 
story.  It  was  a warm  afternoon  in  August.  We 
were  sitting  together  in  a hammock  which  swung 
from  two  solemn  pines  at  a short  distance  from 
the  house.  We  had  hurried  through  the  dish- 
15  washing  after  luncheon,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  as  long  an  afternoon  as  possible  for  the 
story.  As  we  hastened  through  the  long  grass 
toward  the  hammock,  the  grasshoppers  swarmed 
about  us  and  fastened  themselves  on  our  clothes, 
20  and  I remember  that  my  teacher  insisted  upon 
picking  them  all  off  before  we  sat  down,  which 
seemed  to  me  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time.  The 
hammock  was  covered  with  pine  needles,  for  it 
had  not  been  used  while  my  teacher  was  away. 
25  The  warm  sun  shone  on  the  pine  trees  and  drew 
out  all  their  fragrance.  The  air  was  balmy,  with 
a tang  of  the  sea  in  it.  Before  we  began  the 
story  Miss  Sullivan  explained  to  me  the  things  that 
she  knew  I should  not  understand,  and  as  wTe 
so  read  on  she  explained  the  unfamiliar  words.  At 
first  there  were  many  words  I did  not  know,  and 
the  reading  was  constantly  interrupted;  but  as 
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soon  as  I thoroughly  comprehended  the  situation, 
I became  too  eagerly  absorbed  in  the  story  to 
notice  mere  words,  and  I am  afraid  I listened  im- 
patiently to  the  explanations  that  Miss  Sullivan  felt 
to  be  necessary.  When  her  fingers  were  too  tired 
to  spell  another  word,  1 had  for  the  first  time  a 
keen  sense  of  my  deprivations.  I took  the  book 
in  my  hands  and  tried  to  feel  the  letters  with  an 
intensity  of  longing  that  I can  never  forget. 

Afterward,  at  my  eager  request,  Mr.  Anagnos 
had  this  story  embossed,  and  I read  it  again  and 
again,  until  I almost  knew  it  by  heart;  and  all 
through  my  childhood  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy” 
was  my  sweet  and  gentle  companion. 

My  mind  opened  naturally  and  joyously  to  a 
conception  of  antiquity.  Greece,  ancient  Greece, 
exercised  a mysterious  fascination  over  me.  In 
my  fancy  the  pagan  gods  and  goddesses  still 
walked  on  earth  and  talked  face  to  face  with 
men,  and  in  my  heart  l secretly  built  shrines  to 
those  I loved  best.  I knew  and  loved  the  whole 
tribe  of  nymphs  and  heroes  and  demigods  — no, 
not  quite  all,  for  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  Medea 
and  Jason  were  too  monstrous  to  be  forgiven, 
and  I used  to  wonder  why  the  gods  permitted 
them  to  do  wrong  and  then  punished  them  for 
their  wickedness. 

It  was  the  Iliad  that  made  Greece  my  paradise. 
I was  familiar  with  the  story  of  Troy  before  I 
read  it  in  the  original,  and  consequently  I had 
little  difficulty  in  making  the  Greek  words  surrender 
their  treasures  after  I had  passed  the  borderland 
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of  grammar.  Great  poetry,  whether  written  in  Greek 
or  in  English,  needs  no  other  interpreter  than  a 
responsive  heart.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one 
should  be  able  to  define  every  word  and  give  it 
5 its  principal,,  parts  and  its  grammatical  position  in 
the  sentence  in  order  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate a fine  poem.  I know  my  learned  professors 
have  found  greater  riches  in  the  Iliad  than  I shall 
ever  find;  but  I am  not  avaricious.  I am  content 
10  that  others  should  be  wiser  than  I.  But  with  all 
their  wide  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  they 
cannot  measure  their  enjoyment  of  that  splendid 
epic,  nor  can  I.  When  I read  the  finest  passages 
of  the  Iliad,  I am  conscious  of  a soul-sense  that 
is  lifts  me  above  the  narrow,  cramping  circum- 
stances of  my  life.  My  physical  limitations  are 
forgotten  — my  world  lies  upward,  the  length 
and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  heavens 
are  mine! 

so  I began  to  read  the  Bible  long  before  I could 
understand  it.  Now  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
there  should  have  been  a time  when  my  spirit 
was  deaf  to  its  wondrous  harmonies;  but  I re- 
member well  a rainy  Sunday  morning  when, 
25  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I begged  my  cousin  to 
read  me  a story  out  of  the  Bible.  Although  she 
did  not  think  I should  understand,  she  began  to 
spell  into  my  hand  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brothers.  Somehow  it  failed  to  interest  me.  The 
30  unusual  language  and  repetition  made  the  story 
seem  unreal  and  far  away  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  I fell  asleep,  before  the  brothers  came  with  the 
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coat  of  many  colours  unto  the  tent  of  Jacob  and 
told  their  wicked  lie! 

But  how  shall  I speak  of  the  glories  I have 
since  discovered  in  the  Bible?  For  years  I have 
read  it  with  an  ever-broadening  sense  of  joy  and 
inspiration;  and  I love  it  as  I love  no  other  book. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

I trust  that  my  readers  have  not  concluded  from 
the  preceding  chapter  on  books  that  reading  is  my 
only  pleasure;  my  pleasures  and  amusements  are 
many  and  varied. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  my  story  I have 
referred  to  my  love  of  the  country  and  out-of-door 
sports.  When  I was  quite  a little  girl,  I learned  to 
row  and  swim,  and  during  the  summer,  when  I am 
at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  I almost  live  in  my 
boat.  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
take  my  friends  out  rowing  when  they  visit  me.  Of 
course,  I cannot  guide  the  boat  very  well.  Some  one 
usually  sits  in  the  stern  and  manages  the  rudder 
while  I row.  Sometimes,  however,  I go  rowing 
without  the  rudder.  It  is  fun  to  try  to  steer  by  the 
scent  of  watergrasses  and  lilies,  and  of  bushes  that 
grow  on  the  shore.  I use  oars  with  leather  bands, 
which  keep  them  in  position  in  the  oarlocks,  and  I 
know  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  when  the  oars 
are  evenly  poised.  In  the  same  manner  I can  also 
tell  when  I am  pulling  against  the  current.  I like 
to  contend  with  wind  and  wave.  What  is  more 
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exhilarating  than  to  make  your  staunch  little  boat, 
obedient  to  your  will  and  muscle,  go  skimming 
lightly  over  glistening,  tilting  waves,  and  to  feel 
the  steady,  imperious  surge  of  the  water! 

5 I also  enjoy  canoeing,  and  I suppose  you  will  smile 
when  I say  that  I especially  like  it  on  moonlight 
nights.  I cannot,  it  is  true,  see  the  moon  climb  up 
the  sky  behind  the  pines  and  steal  softly  across  the 
heavens,  making  a shining  path  for  us  to  follow;  but 
10 1 know  she  is  there,  and  as  I lie  back  among  the 
pillows  and  put  my  hand  in  the  water,  I fancy  that 
I feel  the  shimmer  of  her  garments  as  she  passes. 
Sometimes  a daring  little  fish  slips  between  my 
fingers,  and  often  a pond-lily  presses  shyly  against 
is  my  hand.  Frequently,  as  we  emerge  from  the 
shelter  of  a cove  or  inlet,  I am  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  spaciousness  of  the  air  about  me.  A lumin- 
ous warmth  seems  to  enfold  me.  Whether  it  comes 
from  the  trees  which  have  been  heated  by  the  sun, 
20  or  from  the  water,  I can  never  discover.  I have 
had  the  same  strange  sensation  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  I have  felt  it  on  cold,  stormy  days 
and  at  night.  It  is  like  the  kiss  of  warm  lips 
on  my  face. 

25  My  favourite  amusement  is  sailing.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1901  I visited  Nova  Scotia  and  had  oppor- 
tunities such  as  I had  not  enjoyed  before  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ocean.  After  spending  a 
few  days  in  Evangeline’s  country,  about  which 
so  Longfellow’s  beautiful  poem  has  woven  a spell  of 
enchantment,  Miss  Sullivan  and  I went  to  Halifax, 
where  we  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
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The  harbour  was  our  joy,  our  paradise.  The  me- 
mory of  it  is  a joy  forever. 

One  day  we  had  a thrilling  experience.  There 
was  a regatta  in  the  Northwest  Arm,  in  which 
the  boats  from  the  different  warships  were  engaged. 
We  went  in  a sail-boat  along  with  many  others  to 
watch  the  races.  Hundreds  of  little  sail-boats  swung 
to  and  fro  close  by,  and  the  sea  was  calm.  When  the 
races  were  over,  and  we  turned  our  faces  homeward, 
one  of  the  party  noticed  a black  cloud  drifting  in 
from  the  sea,  which  grew  and  spread  and  thickened 
until  it  covered  the  whole  sky.  The  wind  rose,  and 
the  waves  chopped  angrily  at  unseen  barriers.  Our 
little  boat  confronted  the  gale  fearlessly;  with  sails 
spread  and  ropes  taut,  she  seemed  to  sit  upon  the 
wind.  Now  she  swirled  in  the  billows,  now  she 
sprang  upward  on  a gigantic  wave,  only  to  be  driven 
down  with  angry  howl  and  hiss.  Down  came  the 
mainsail.  Tacking  and  jibbing,  we  wrestled  with 
opposing  winds  that  drove  us  from  side  to  side  with 
impetuous  fury.  Our  hearts  beat  fast,  and  our 
hands  trembled  with  excitement,  not  fear;  for  we 
had  the  hearts  of  vikings,  and  we  knew  that  our 
skipper  was  master  of  the  situation.  He  had  steered 
through  many  a storm  with  firm  hand  and  sea-wise 
eye.  As  they  passed  us,  the  large  craft  and  the 
gunboats  in  the  harbour  saluted  and  the  seamen 
shouted  applause  for  the  master  of  the  only  little 
sail-boat  that  ventured  out  into  the  storm.  At  last, 
cold,  hungry  and  weary,  we  reached  our  pier. 

But  I must  not  forget  that  I was  going  to  write 
about  last  summer  in  particular.  As  soon  as  my 
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examinations  were  over,  Miss  Sullivan  and  I hastened 
to  this  green  nook,  where  we  have  a little  cottage 
on  one  of  the  three  lakes  for  which  Wrentham  is 
famous.  Here  the  long,  sunny  days  were  mine, 
5 and  all  thoughts  of  work  and  college  and  the 
noisy  city  were  thrust  into  the  background.  In 
Wrentham  we  caught  echoes  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  world  — war,  alliance,  social  con- 
flict. We  knew  that  beyond  the  border  of  our 
10  Eden  men  were  making  history  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  when  they  might  better  make  a holiday. 
But  we  little  heeded  these  things.  These  things 
would  pass  away;  here  were  lakes  and  woods, 
and  broad  daisy-starred  fields  and  sweet-breathed 
i5  meadows,  and  they  shall  endure  forever. 

People  who  think  that  all  sensations  reach  us 
through  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  expressed  surprise 
that  I should  notice  any  difference,  except  possibly 
the  absence  of  pavements,  between  walking  in  city 
2o  streets  and  in  country  roads.  They  forget  that  my 
whole  body  is  alive  to  the  conditions  about  me.  The 
rumble  and  roar  of  the  city  smite  the  nerves  of 
my  face,  and  I feel  the  ceaseless  tramp  of  an 
unseen  multitude,  and  the  dissonant  tumult  frets 
25  my  spirit.  The  grinding  of  heavy  wagons  on  hard 
pavements  and  the  monotonous  clangour  of  ma- 
chinery are  all  the  more  torturing  to  the  nerves 
if  one’s  attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  panorama 
that  is  always  present  in  the  noisy  streets  to  people 
3o  who  can  see. 

In  the  country  one  sees  only  Nature’s  fair  works, 
and  one’s  soul  is  not  saddened  by  the  cruel  struggle 
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for  mere  existence  that  goes  on  in  the  crowded  city. 
Several  times  I have  visited  the  narrow,  dirty  streets 
where  the  poor  live,  and  I grow  hot  and  indignant  to 
think  that  good  people  should  be  content  to  live  in 
fine  houses  and  become  strong  and  beautiful,  while 
others  are  condemned  to  live  in  hideous,  sunless 
tenements  and  grow  ugly,  withered  and  cringing. 
The  children  who  crowd  these  grimy  alleys,  half-clad 
and  underfed,  shrink  away  from  your  outstretched 
hand  as  if  from  a blow.  Dear  little  creatures,  they 
crouch  in  my  heart  and  haunt  me  with  a constant 
sense  of  pain.  There  are  men  and  women,  too,  all 
gnarled  and  bent  out  of  shape.  I have  felt  their 
hard,  rough  hands  and  realized  what  an  endless 
struggle  their  existence  must  be  — no  more  than  a 
series  of  scrimmages,  thwarted  attempts  to  do  some- 
thing. Their  life  seems  an  immense  disparity 
between  effort  and  opportunity.  The  sun  and  the 
air  are  God’s  free  gifts  to  all,  we  say,  but  are 
they  so?  In  yonder  city’s  dingy  alleys  the  sun 
shines  not,  and  the  air  is  foul.  Oh,  man,  how 
dost  thou  forget  and  obstruct  thy  brother  man, 
and  say,  ’’Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,“  when 
he  has  none ! Oh,  would  that  men  would  leave  the 
city,  its  splendour  and  its  tumult  and  its  gold,  and 
return  to  wood  and  field  and  simple,  honest  living! 
Then  would  their  children  grow  stately  as  noble  trees, 
and  their  thoughts  sweet  and  pure  as  wayside  flowers. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  all  this  when  I 
return  to  the  country  after  a year  of  work  in  town. 

What  a joy  it  is  to  feel  the  soft,  springy  earth 
under  my  feet  once  more,  to  follow  grassy  roads 
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that  lead  to  ferny  brooks  where  I can  bathe  my 
fingers  in  a cataract  of  rippling  notes,  or  to  clamber 
over  a stone  wall  into  green  fields  that  tumble 
and  roll  and  climb  in  riotous  gladness! 

5 Next  to  a leisurely  walk  I enjoy  a “spin”  on 
my  tandem  bicycle.  It  is  splendid  to  feel  the 
wind  blowing  in  my  face  and  the  springy  motion 
of  my  iron  steed.  The  rapid  rush  through  the  air 
gives  me  a delicious  sense  of  strength  and  buoyancy, 
10  and  the  exercise  makes  my  pulses  dance  and  my 
heart  sing. 

When  a rainy  day  keeps  me  indoors,  I amuse 
myself  after  the  manner  of  other  girls.  I like  to 
knit  and  crochet;  I read  in  the  happy-go-lucky 
is  way  I love,  here  and  there  a line;  or  perhaps  I 
play  a game  or  two  of  checkers  or  chess  with  a 
friend.  I have  a special  board  on  which  I play 
these  games.  The  squares  are  cut  out,  so  that 
the  men  stand  in  them  firmly.  The  black  checkers 
20  are  flat  and  the  white  ones  curved  on  top.  Each 
checker  has  a hole  in  the  middle  in  which  a brass 
knob  can  be  placed  to  distinguish  the  king  from 
the  commons.  The  chessmen  are  of  two  sizes,  the 
white  larger  than  the  black,  so  that  I have  no 
25  trouble  in  following  my  opponent’s  manoeuvres  by 
moving  my  hands  lightly  over  the  board  after  a 
play.  The  jar  made  by  shifting  the  men  from 
one  hole  to  another  tells  me  when  it  is  my  turn. 

Museums  and  art  stores  are  also  sources  of 
30  pleasure  and  inspiration.  Doubtless  it  wdll  seem 
strange  to  many  that  the  hand  unaided  by  sight 
can  feel  action,  sentiment,  beauty  in  the  cold 
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marble;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  I derive  genuine 
pleasure  from  touching  great  works  of  art.  As 
my  finger  tips  trace  line  and  curve,  they  discover 
the  thought  and  emotion  which  the  artist  has  por- 
trayed. I can  feel  in  the  faces  of  gods  and  heroes  5 
hate,  courage  and  love,  just  as  I can  detect  them 
in  living  faces  I am  permitted  to  touch.  I feel  in 
Diana’s  posture  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  forest 
and  the  spirit  that  tames  the  mountain  lion  and 
subdues  the  fiercest  passions.  10 

A medallion  of  Homer  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
my  study,  conveniently  low,  so  that  I can  easily 
reach  it  and  touch  the  beautiful,  sad  face  with 
loving  reverence.  How  well  I know  each  line  in 
that  majestic  brow  — tracks  of  life  and  bitter  15 
evidences  of  struggle  and  sorrow;  those  sightless 
eyes  seeking,  even  in  the  cold  plaster,  for  the  light 
and  the  blue  skies  of  his  beloved  Hellas,  but  seek- 
ing in  vain;  that  beautiful  mouth,  firm  and  true 
and  tender.  It  is  the  face  of  a poet,  and  of  a 20 
man  acquainted  with  sorrow.  Ah,  how  well  I 
understand  his  deprivation  — the  perpetual  night 
in  which  he  dwelt  — 

0 dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse  2& 

Without  all  hope  of  day! 

In  imagination  I can  hear  Homer  singing,  as 
with  unsteady,  hesitating  steps  he  gropes  his  way 
from  camp  to  camp  — singing  of  lifer  of  love,  of 
war,  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  a noble  race.  It  30 
was  a wonderful,  glorious  song,  and  it  won  the  blind 
poet  an  immortal  crown,  the  admiration  of  all  ages. 

7* 
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I sometimes  wonder  if  the  hand  is  not  more 
sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  sculpture  than  the 
eye.  I should  think  the  wonderful  rhythmical  flow 
of  lines  and  curves  could  be  more  subtly  felt  than 
5 seen.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I know  that  I can  feel 
the  heart-throbs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their 
marble  gods  and  goddesses. 

I remember  well  the  first  time  I went  to  the 
theatre.  It  was  twelve  years  ago.  Elsie  Leslie,  the 
10  little  actress,  was  in  Boston,  and  Miss  Sullivan  took 
me  to  see  her  in  “The  Prince  and  the  Pauper”.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  ripple  of  alternating  joy  and 
woe  that  ran  through  that  beautiful  little  play,  or  the 
wonderful  child  who  acted  it.  After  the  play  I was 
is  permitted  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and  meet  her  in 
her  royal  costume.  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a lovelier  or  more  lovable  child  than  Elsie,  as 
she  stood  with  a cloud  of  golden  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  smiling  brightly,  showing  no  signs  of 
2o  shyness  or  fatigue,  though  she  had  been  playing  to 
an  immense  audience.  I was  only  just  learning  to 
speak,  and  had  previously  repeated  her  name  until  I 
could  say  it  perfectly.  Imagine  my  delight  when 
she  understood  the  few  words  I spoke  to  her  and 
25  without  hesitation  stretched  her  hand  to  greet  me. 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  my  life  with  all  its 
limitations  touches  at  many  points  the  life  of  the 
World  Beautiful?  Everything  has  its  wonders,  even 
darkness  and  silence,  and  I learn,  whatever  state 
so  I may  be  in,  therein  to  be  content. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a sense  of  isolation  enfolds 
me  like  a cold  mist  as  I sit  alone  and  wait  at  life’s 
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shut  gate.  Beyond  there  is  light,  and  music,  and 
sweet  companionship;  but  I may  not  enter.  Fate, 
silent,  pitiless,  bars  the  way.  Fain  would  I question 
his  imperious  decree ; for  my  heart  is  still  undisci- 
plined and  passionate;  but  my  tongue  will  not 
utter  the  bitter,  futile  words  that  rise  to  my  lips, 
and  they  fall  back  into  my  heart  like  unshed  tears. 
Silence  sits  immense  upon  my  soul.  Then  comes 
hope  with  a smile  and  whispers,  “There  is  joy  in 
self-forgetfulness.”  So  I try  to  make  the  light  in 
others’  eyes  my  sun,  the  music  in  others’  ears  my 
symphony,  the  smile  on  others’  lips  my  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Would  that  I could  enrich  this  sketch  with 
the  names  of  all  those  who  have  ministered  to  my 
happiness ! Some  of  them  would  be  found  written 
in  our  literature  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many, 
while  others  would  be  wholly  unknown  to  most 
of  my  readers.  But  their  influence,  though  it 
escapes  fame,  shall  live  immortal  in  the  lives  that 
have  been  sweetened  and  ennobled  by  it.  Those 
are  red-letter  days  in  our  lives  when  we  meet 
people  who  thrill  us  like  a fine  poem,  people  whose 
handshake  is  brimful  of  unspoken  sympathy,  and 
whose  sweet,  rich  natures  impart  to  our  eager, 
impatient  spirits  a wonderful  restfulness  which,  in 
its  essence,  is  divine.  The  perplexities,  irritations 
and  worries  that  have  absorbed  us  pass  like  un- 
pleasant dreams,  and  we  wake  to  see  with  new 
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eyes  and  hear  with  new  ears  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  God’s  real  world.  The  solemn  nothings 
that  fill  our  everyday  life  blossom  suddenly  into 
bright  possibilities.  In  a word,  while  such  friends, 
5 are  near  us  we  feel  that  all  is  well.  Perhaps  we 
never  saw  them  before,  and  they  may  never  cross 
our  life’s  path  again;  but  the  influence  of  their  calm, 
mellow  natures  is  a libation  poured  upon  our  dis- 
content, and  we  feel  its  healing  touch,  as  the  ocean 
10  feels  the  mountain  stream  freshening  its  brine. 

I have  often  been  asked,  “Do  not  people  bore 
you?”  I do  not  understand  quite  what  that  means. 

I suppose  the  calls  of  the  stupid  and  curious,  espe- 
cially of  newspaper  reporters,  are  always  inop- 
i5  portune.  I also  dislike  people  who  try  to  talk  down 
to  my  understanding.  They  are  like  people  who, 
when  walking  with  you,  try  to  shorten  their  steps 
to  suit  yours;  the  hypocrisy  in  both  cases  is  equally 
exasperating. 

20  The  hands  of  those  I meet  are  dumbly  eloquent 
to  me.  The  touch  of  some  hands  is  an  impertinence. 

I have  met  people  so  empty  of  joy,  that  when  I 
clasped  their  frosty  finger-tips,  it  seemed  as  if  I were 
shaking  hands  with  a northeast  storm.  Others 
25  there  are  whose  hands  have  sunbeams  in  them,  so 
that  their  grasp  warms  my  heart.  It  may  be  only 
the  clinging  touch  of  a child’s  hand;  but  there  is  as 
much  potential  sunshine  in  it  for  me  as  there  is  in 
a loving  glance  for  others.  A hearty  handshake 
so  or  a friendly  letter  gives  me  genuine  pleasure. 

I have  many  far-off  friends  whom  I have  never 
seen.  Indeed  they  are  so  many  that  I have  often 
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been  unable  to  reply  to  their  letters;  but  I wish  to 
say  here  that  I am  always  grateful  for  their  kind 
words,  however  insufficiently  I acknowledge  them. 

I count  it  one  of  the  sweetest  privileges  of  my 
life  to  have  known  and  conversed  with  many  men 
of  genius.  Only  those  who  knew  Bishop  Brooks 
can  appreciate  the  joy  his  friendship  was  to  those 
who  possessed  it.  As  a child  I loved  to  sit  on  his 
knee  and  clasp  his  great  hand  with  one  of  mine, 
while  Miss  Sullivan  spelled  into  the  other  his  beau- 
tiful words  about  God  and  the  spiritual  world.  I 
heard  him  with  a child’s  wonder  and  delight.  My 
spirit  could  not  reach  up  to  his,  but  he  gave  me 
a real  sense  of  joy  in  life,  and  I never  left  him 
without  carrying  away  a fine  thought  that  grew  in 
beauty  and  depth  of  meaning  as  I grew.  Once, 
when  I was  puzzled  to  know  why  there  were  so 
many  religions,  he  said:  “There  is  one  universal 
religion,  Helen  — the  religion  of  love.  Love  your 
Heavenly  Father  with  your  whole  heart  and  soul, 
love  every  child  of  God  as  much  as  ever  you  can, 
and  remember  that  the  possibilities  of  good  are 
greater  than  the  possibilities  of  evil;  and  you  have 
the  key  to  Heaven.”  And  his  life  was  a happy 
illustration  of  this  great  truth.  In  his  noble  soul 
love  and  widest  knowledge  were  blended  with  faith 
that  had  become  insight.  He  saw 

God  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts, 

In  all  that  humbles,  sweetens  and  consoles. 

Bishop  Brooks  taught  me  no  special  creed  or 
dogma;  but  he  impressed  upon  my  mind  two  great 
ideas  — the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
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of  man,  and  made  me  feel  that  these  truths  underlie 
all  creeds  and  forms  of  worship.  God  is  love,  God 
is  our  Father,  we  are  His  children;  therefore  the 
darkest  clouds  will  break,  and  though  right  be 
5 worsted,  wrong  shall  not  triumph. 

I am  too  happy  in  this  world  to  think  much 
about  the  future,  except  to  remember  that  I have 
cherished  friends  awaiting  me  there  in  God’s  beau- 
tiful Somewhere.  In  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years, 
10  they  seem  so  close  to  me  that  I should  not  think 
it  strange  if  at  any  moment  they  should  clasp  my 
hand  and  speak  words  of  endearment  as  they  used 
to  before  they  went  away. 


LETTERS  (1887-1901) 


Miss  Sullivan  began  to  teach  me  on  March  3d, 
1887.  Four  months  and  a half  after  the  first 
word  was  spelled  into  my  hand,  I wrote  in  pencil 
this  letter  (cf.  p.  29). 

TO  MRS.  KATE  ADAMS  KELLER 

[Huntsville,  Alabama,  July  12,  1887.] 
Helen  will  write  mother  letter  papa  did  give 
helen  medicine  mildred  will  sit  in  swing  mildred 
did  kiss  helen  teacher  did  give  helen  peach  george 
is  sick  in  bed  george  arm  is  hurt  anna  did  give 
helen  lemonade  dog  did  stand  up. 

conductor  did  punch  ticket  papa  did  give  helen 
pretty  new  hat  helen  will  hug  and  kiss  mother 
helen  will  come  home  grandmother  does  love  helen 

good-by 

[No  signature.] 

TO  MRS.  KATE  ADAMS  KELLER 

So.  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  24,  1889. 
My  dear  Mother, 

Yesterday  I sent  you  a little  Christ- 
mas box.  I am  very  sorry  that  I could  not  send 
it  before,  so  that  you  would  receive  it  to  morrow, 
but  I could  not  finish  the  watch-case  any  sooner. 
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I made  all  of  the  gifts  myself,  excepting  father’s 
handkerchief.  I wish  I could  have  made  father  a 
gift  too,  but  I did  not  have  sufficient  time.  I hope 
you  will  like  your  watch-case,  for  it  made  me  very 
5 happy  to  make  it  for  you.  You  must  keep  your 
lovely  new  montre  in  it.  If  it  is  too  warm  in 
Tuscumbia  for  little  sister  to  wear  her  pretty 
mittens,  she  can  keep  them  because  her  sister  made 
them  for  her.  I imagine  she  will  have  fun  with 
10  the  little  toy  man.  Tell  her  to  shake  him,  and 
then  he  will  blow  his  trumpet.  I thank  my  dear 
kind  father  for  sending  me  some  money,  to  buy 
gifts  for  my  friends.  I love  to  make  everybody 
happy.  I should  like  to  be  at  home  on  Christmas 
is  day.  We  would  be  very  happy  together.  I think 
of  my  beautiful  home  every  day.  Please  do  not 
forget  to  send  me  some  pretty  presents  to  hang 
on  my  tree.  I am  going  to  have  a Christmas  tröe, 
in  the  parlour  and  teacher  will  hang  all  of  my  gifts 
2o  upon  it.  It  will  be  a funny  tree.  All  of  the  girls 
have  gone  home  to  spend  Christmas.  Teacher  and 
I are  the  only  babies  left  for  Mrs.  Hopkins  to  care 
for.  Teacher  has  been  sick  in  bed  for  many  days. 
Her  throat  was  very  sore  and  the  doctor  thought 
25  she  would  have  to  go  away  to  the  hospital,  but 
she  is  better  now.  I have  not  been  sick  at  all. 
The  little  girls  are  well  too.  Friday  I am  going 
to  spend  the  day  with  my  little  friends  Carrie, 
Ethel,  Frank  and  Helen  Freeman.  We  will  have 
30  great  fun  I am  sure. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Endicott  came  to  see  me,  and  I 
went  to  ride  in  the  carriage.  They  are  going  to 
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give  me  a lovely  present,  but  I cannot  guess  what 
it  will  be.  Sammy  has  a dear  new  brother.  He 
is  very  soft  and  delicate  yet.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  in 
Athens  now.  He  is  delighted  because  I am  here. 
Now  I must  say,  good-bye.  I hope  I have  written 
my  letter  nicely,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  write  on 
this  paper  and  teacher  is  not  here  to  give  me 
better.  Give  many  kisses  to  little  sister  and  much 
love  to  all.  Lovingly  Helen. 

TO  REV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  July  14,  1890. 

My  dear  Mr.  Brooks,  I am  very  glad  to  write 
to  you  this  beautiful  day  because  you  are  my  kind 
friend  and  I love  you,  and  because  I wish  to  know 
many  things.  I have  been  at  home  three  weeks, 
and  Oh,  how  happy  I have  been  with  dear  mother 
and  father  and  precious  little  sister.  I was  very, 
very  sad  to  part  with  all  of  my  friends  in  Boston, 
but  I was  so  eager  to  see  my  baby  sister  I could 
hardly  wait  for  the  train  to  take  me  home.  But 
I tried  very  hard  to  be  patient  for  teacher’s  sake. 
Mildred  has  grown  much  taller  and  stronger  than 
she  was  when  I went  to  Boston,  and  she  is  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  little  child  in  the  world.  My 
parents  were  delighted  to  hear  me  speak,  and  I 
was  overjoyed  to  give  them  such  a happy  surprise. 
I think  it  is  so  pleasant  to  make  everybody  happy. 
Why  does  the  dear  Father  in  heaven  think  it  best 
for  us  to  have  very  great  sorrow  sometimes?  I am 
always  happy  and  so  was  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
but  dear  Little  Jakey’s  life  was  full  of  sadness.  God 
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did  not  put  the  light  in  Jakey’s  eyes  and  he  was 
blind,  and  his  father  was  not  gentle  and  loving. 
Do  you  think  poor  Jakey  loved  his  Father  in  heaven 
more  because  his  other  father  was  unkind  to  him? 
5 How  did  God  tell  people  that  his  home  was  in 
heaven?  When  people  do  very  wrong  and  hurt 
animals  and  treat  children  unkindly  God  is  grieved, 
but  what  will  he  do  to  them  to  teach  them  to  be 
pitiful  and  loving?  I think  he  will  tell  them  how 
10  dearly  He  loves  them  and  that  He  wants  them  to 
be  good  and  happy,  and  they  will  not  wish  to  grieve 
their  father  who  loves*  them  so  much,  and  they  will 
want  to  please  him  in  everything  they  do,  so  they 
will  love  each  other  and  do  good  to  everyone,  and 
i5  be  kind  to  animals. 

Please  tell  me  something  that  you  know  about 
God.  It  makes  me  happy  to  know  much  about  my 
loving  Father,  who  is  good  and  wise.  I hope  you 
will  write  to  your  little  friend  when  you  have  time. 
2o  I should  like  very  much  to  see  you  to-day.  Is  the 
sun  very  hot  in  Boston  now?  this  afternoon  if  it 
is  cool  enough  I shall  take  Mildred  for  a ride  on 
my  donkey.  Mr.  Wade  sent  Neddy  to  me,  and  he 
is  the  prettiest  donkey  you  can  imagine.  My  great 
25  dog  Lioness  goes  with  us  when  we  ride  to  protect 
us.  Simpson,  that  is  my  brother,  brought  me  some 
beautiful  pond  lilies  yesterday  — he  is  a very 
brother  to  me. 

Teacher  sends  you  her  kind  remembrances,  and 
30  father  and  mother  also  send  their  regards. 

From  your  loving  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 
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DR.  BROOK’S  REPLY 

London,  August  3,  1890. 

My  Dear  Helen  — 1 was  very  glad  indeed  to 
get  your  letter.  It  has  followed  me  across  the 
ocean  and  found  me  in  this  magnificent  great  city,  5 
which  I should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  if  I could 
take  time  for  it  and  make  my  letter  long  enough. 
Some  time  when  you  come  and  see  me  in  my 
study  in  Boston  I shall  be  glad  to  talk  to  you 
about  it  all  if  you  care  to  hear.  10 

But  now  I want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I am  that 
you  are  so  happy  and  enjoying  your  home  so  very 
much.  I can  almost  think  I see  you  with  your 
father  and  mother  and  little  sister,  with  all  the 
brightness  of  the  beautiful  country  about  you,  15 
and  it  makes  me  very  glad  to  know  how  glad 
you  are. 

I am  glad  also  to  know,  from  the  questions 
which  you  ask  me,  what  you  are  thinking  about. 

I do  not  see  how  we  can  help  thinking  about  God  20 
when  He  is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me  that  we  come  to 
know  about  our  heavenly  Father.  It  is  from  the 
power  of  love  which  is  in  our  own  hearts.  Love 
is  at  the  soul  of  everything.  Whatever  has  not  25 
the  power  of  loving  must  have  a very  dreary  life 
indeed.  We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and 
the  winds  and  the  trees  are  able  to  love  in  some 
way  of  their  own,  for  it  would  make  us  know  that 
they  were  happy  if  we  knew  that  they  could  love.  30 
And  so  God  who  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  of 
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all  beings  is  the  most  loving  too.  All  the  love 
that  is  in  our  hearts  comes  from  him,  as  all  the 
light  which  is  in  the  flowers  comes  from  the  sun. 
And  the  more  we  love  the  more  near  we  are  to 
5 God  and  His  Love. 

I told  you  that  I was  very  happy  because  of 
your  happiness.  Indeed  I am.  So  are  your  Father 
and  your  Mother  and  your  Teacher  and  all  your 
friends.  But  do  you  not  think  that  God  is  happy 
10  too  because  you  are  happy  ? I am  sure  He  is. 
And  He  is  happier  than  any  of  us  because  He  is 
greater  than  any  of  us,  and  also  because  He  not 
merely  sees  your  happiness  as  we  do,  but  He  also 
made  it.  He  gives  it  to  you  as  the  sun  gives  light 
is  and  color  to  the  rose.  And  we  are  always  most 
glad  of  what  we  not  merely  see  our  friends 
enjoy,  but  of  what  we  give  them  to  enjoy.  Are 
we  not? 

But  God  does  not  only  want  us  to  be  happy ; 
2o  He  wants  us  to  be  good . He  wants  that  most  of 
all.  He  knows  that  we  can  be  really  happy  only 
when  we  are  good.  A great  deal  of  the  trouble 
that  is  in  the  world  is  medicine  which  is  very  bad 
to  take,  but  which  it  is  good  to  take  because  it 
25  makes  us  better.  We  see  how  good  people  may 
be  in  great  trouble  when  we  think  of  Jesus  who 
was  the  greatest  sufferer  that  ever  lived  and  yet 
was  the  best  Being  and  so,  I am  sure,  the  happiest 
Being  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

3o  I love  to  tell  you  about  God.  But  He  will  tell 
you  Himself  by  the  love  which  He  will  put  into 
your  heart  if  you  ask  Him. 
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And  so  love  is  everything.  And  if  anybody 
asks  you,  or  if  you  ask  yourself  what  God  is, 
answer,  “God  is  Love.” 

I send  my  kind  remembrance  to  your  father 
and  mother,  and  to  your  teacher.  I wish  I could 
see  your  little  sister. 

Good  Bye,  dear  Helen.  Do  write  to  me  soon 
again,  directing  your  letter  to  Boston. 

Your  affectionate  friend 

Phillips  Brooks. 

TO  MRS.  KATE  ADAMS  KELLER 

South  Boston,  April  13,  1893. 

. . . Teacher,  Mrs.  Pratt  and  I very  unex- 
pectedly decided  to  take  a journey  with  dear 
Dr.  Bell . . . 

Mr.  Bell  and  I planned  it  together  and  Mr.  Bell 
made  all  the  arrangements  before  we  told  teacher 
anything  about  it.  This  was  the  surprise  — I 
was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  dear  teacher 
to  see  Niagara-Falls  . . . 

The  hotel  was  so  near  the  river  that  I could 
feel  it  rushing  past  by  putting  my  hand  on  the 
window.  The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright 
warm,  and  we  got  up  quickly  for  our  hearts  were 
full  of  pleasant  expectation  . . . You  can  never 
imagine  how  I felt  when  I stood  in  the  presence 
of  Niagara  until  you  have  the  same  mysterious 
sensations  yourself.  I could  hardly  realize  that  it 
was  water  that  I felt  rushing  and  plunging  with 
impetuous  fury  at  my  feet.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
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were  some  living  thing  rushing  on  to  some  terrible 
< fate.  I wish  I could  describe  the  cataract  as  it 
is,  its  beauty  and  awful  grandeur,  and  the  fearful 
and  irresistible  plunge  of  its  waters  over  the  brow 
5 of  the  precipice.  One  feels  helpless  and  over- 
whelmed in  the  presence  of  such  a vast  force. 
I had  the  same  feeling  once  before  when  I first 
stood  by  the  great  ocean  and  felt  its  waves  beating 
against  the  shore.  I suppose  you  feel  so,  too, 
10  when  you  gaze  up  to  the  stars  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  do  you  not?  . . . We  went  down  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  an  elevator  that  we 
might  see  the  violent  eddies  and  whirlpools  in  the 
deep  gorge  below  the  Falls.  Within  two  miles  of 
is  the  Falls  is  a wonderful  suspension  bridge.  It  is 
thrown  across  the  gorge  at  a height  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  feet  above  the  water  and  is  sup- 
ported on  each  bank  by  towers  of  solid  rock,  which 
are  eight  hundred  feet  apart.  When  we  crossed 
2o  over  to  the  Canadian  side,  I cried,  “God  save  the 
Queen!”  Teacher  said  I was  a little  traitor.  But  I 
do  not  think  so.  I was  only  doing  as  the  Canadians 
do,  while  I was  in  their  country,  and  besides  I honour 
England’s  good  queen.”  ...  r 
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♦freeman,  Rlstory  of  the  Dorman 
Conquest  of  England.  110  pf. 
♦from  Cine,  to  fllac  Kinley . 120  pf. 
•fyfe,  merchant  Enterprise,  too  pf. 
•Gardiner,  Rist. Biographies.  120  pf. 
♦©ashell,  Cranford.  too  pf. 

•©iberne,  Sun,  ffloon  and  Stars. 

140  pf. 

•©oadby,  Che  England  of  Shahe- 
speare.  no  pf. 

f*6oldsmitb,  hist,  of  Engl.  120  pf. 
t*—  Che  Vicar  of  GCIahefield.  140  pf. 
♦Green,  England  under  the  Reign 
of  6eorge  III.  150  pf. 

♦habberton,  Helen’s  Babies.  100  pf. 
♦harraden,  Chings  will  tahe  a Cum. 

75  Pf- 

•Ijenty,  cnitb  Clive  in  Jndia.  »20  pf. 
♦—  Both  Sides  the  Border.  140  pf. 
•history  oT  ©nglisb  Cit.  j6o  pf. 
•hope.  Select  Stories.  no  pf. 

♦hughes.  Com  Brown's  School- 
Days.  no  pf. 

*hume.  Queen  Elljabeth.  100  pf. 
*—  King  Charles  the  first.  140  pf. 
•g'Jerome,  Chreeffien  inaBoat.  nopf. 
f*3rving,  Hlhambra.  I.  Ceil.  75  pf. 
t*—  Dasselbe.  II.  Cell.  90  pf. 
• — Hbbotsford.  90  pf. 

t*§—  Sketch  Booh.  L Cell,  no  pf. 
* — Dasselbe.  II.  Ceil.  no  pf. 
♦—  Christopher  Columbus.  100  pf. 
♦Keller,  Che  Story  of  my  Cife.  80  pf. 
*Kinglahe,SlegeofSebastopol.i20pf. 
•Ripling,  Stories  from  the  Jungle 
Booh.  no  pf. 

f*Camb,  Six  Cales  from  Sbahspere. 

no  pf. 

♦Cives  of  eminent  explorers 
and  3nventors.  160  pf. 

t*Congfellow,  Evangeline.  100  pf. 
f*fllacaulay,  England  before  the 
Restoration.  90  pf. 

f*—  Che  Siege  of  Condonderry  and 
Enniskillen  In  1689.  90  pf. 

t*§—  Cord  Clive.  100  pf. 

t* — lHarren  hustings.  140  pf. 
t*—  Duhe  of  fflonmouth.  100  pf. 
t*GQacfearaess,  H Crap  to  catch  a 
Sunbeam.  70  Pf. 

f*—  Old  Jolllffe.  70  pf. 

t*—  Hmy’s  Kitchen.  70  pf. 

t—  Che  house  on  the  Rodt.  100  pf. 
ffßarryat,  Che  Children  of  the  Dew 
forest.  100  pf. 

*—  Dasselbe.  Husgabe  B.  110  pf. 


t*fllarryat,  peter  Simple.  140  Pf. 
f—  Che  three  Cutters.  80  pf. 

♦—  Dasselbe.  90  pf. 

f*—  Che  Settlers  in  Canada.  140  Pf. 
f—  fllasterman  Ready.  I.  Ceil.  90  Pf. 
f—  Dasselbe.  II.  Ceil.  100  pf. 
♦fllilton,  paradise  Cost.  120  Pf. 
♦fillitford,  Stories  from  Our  Village. 

90  pf. 

♦parlamentsreden,  Engl.  130  pf. 


*Prosa-Scbriftsteller.©nglische, 
des  17.— 19.  Jahrhunderts.  I.  120  pf. 
* — Dasselbe.  II.  120  pf. 

♦—  Dasselbe.  III.  120  pf. 

♦Prose  Selections,  Cnglisb. 

300  Pf. 

*§Rambles  through  Condon 
Streets.  no  pf. 

♦Reed,  Calbot  Baines,  Che  fifth 
form  at  St.  Dominic’s.  no  pf. 

♦Rushin,  Readings  from  Rushin. 


no  pf. 

f*Scott,  Che  Cady  of  the  Cahe.  no  pf. 
t* — Cales  ol  a Grandfather.  90  pf. 
♦ — Quentin  Durward.  I.  Cell  140  pf. 
t* — Dasselbe.  II.  Ceil.  120  pf. 
♦—Che  Cay  of  the  last  fflinstrel.  100  pf. 
* — history  of  Scotland.  140  pf. 
f* — fllarmion.  no  pf. 

*—  Klaverley,  or  'tis  sixty  Years 
since.  I.  Cell.  100  pf. 

t*—  Dasselbe.  II.  Cell.  100  pf. 
t*—  Kenilworth.  no  pf. 

*§Seeley,  Expansion  of  Engl.  140  p!. 


♦^Selections  from  Gngl.  poetry. 

200  pf. 

♦Sbahspere,  Che  merchant  of  Venice. 


90  pf. 

f*—  King  Richard  II.  100  pf. 

♦ — King  Richard  III-  120  pf. 

t — Julius  Caesar.  100  pf. 

* — Dasselbe.  120  pf. 

t*—  ffiacbeth.  100  pf. 

t*—  King  Cear.  no  pf. 

* — Coriolanus.  no  pf. 

* — Che  Cempest.  100  pf. 

•Sharp,  architects  of  English  Cite- 
rature.  120  pf. 

♦Sheridan,  Che  Rivals.  100  pf. 

♦Simple  Stories  for  young 
folks.  90  pf. 

♦Southey,  Cife  of  nelson.  140.  pf. 

f*Story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor. 


75  Pf- 

♦Story  of  €ngl.  Citerature.  150  pf. 
f*S wift,  H Voyage  to  Cllltpui.  90  Pf. 
t — H Voyage  to  Brobdingnag.  100  pf. 
♦Cennyson,  Enoch  Hrden.  100  pf. 
♦Che  United  States.  Cheir  Origin 
and  ©rowtb.  120  pf. 

♦Cip  Cat.  no  pf. 

♦gUlebster,  Che  Jsland  Realm  or 
Gunter’s  GQanderyear.  140  pf. 
♦OUtcbell,  nature’s  Story  of  the 
Year.  100  pf. 
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